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For the Monthly Magazine. 

Of the INFLUENCE of EARLY IMPRESSIONS 
on the Future Cuaracter. By 
Tuomas JARROLD, M.D.— Read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 

of Manchester. 

HE history of the human race is 
‘I that of but one family. The Gre- 
cian, the Roman, and the Jew, in com- 
mon with all civilized nations, advanced 
by slow, and almost imperceptible steps, 
from the common barbarism of the 
world; till knowledge triumphed over 
ignorance, kindness over cruelty, and 
that which was coarse and contracted in 
sentiment, gave place to refinement and 
liberality. 

But, beyond the records of the histo- 
rian, beyond and apart from the origin 
of nations, there has lived a portion of 
our race :—I allude to individuals bred 
up in solitude; man, dwelling in the 
forest, and contending with the beasts 
for the means of subsistence. Peter the 
Wild Boy, the Savage of Avignon, that 
also of the Pyrenees, those of the Dis- 
mal Swamp in Virginia, and others, 
were of this description. That such 
have existed, is beyond controversy : 
the circumstances of their capture, and 
their subsequent history, is faithfully 
recorded ; and their sad narrative forces 
on the mind the unwelcome truth, that 
those individuals who grow up to man- 
hood, without intercourse with their 
species, are without reason—are idiots; 
not in the common acceptation of the 
term,—not from a deprivation of fa- 
culty, but from a want of its develop- 
ment. As man does not possess innate 
ideas, the knowledge he obtains must be 
through his senses,—it must be com- 
municated to him. But these forlorn 
beings knew no instructor: they never 
heard the human voice, rousing from its 
dormancy the reasoning faculty; they 
never saw their species, and, therefore, 
imitation, which so much assists others, 
has been denied to them ;—no caresses 
gave birth to their sympathies, no frown 
chid their misconduct. Man, thus 
destitute, is lost to his species; lost to 
himself: his reasoning faculties have 
not been early ealled into exercise, and 
now they are incapable. 

. ster was not more than twelve or 
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fourteen years of age when he was cap- 
tured; but instruction could not break 
through the darkness that enveloped his 
understanding—his mind was a chaos, 
which defied the skill of the master :— 
though much caressed, he preferred the 
loneliness of the forest,—though gene- 
rously subsisted, he preferred the spon- 
taneous productions of nature ; his asso- 
ciates were beasts, and he sunk almost 
to their level; his body grew and ma- 
tured, but his mind was that of infancy. 
By this unexpected fact it appears, that 
the reasoning faculty is excited and 
dawns in the cradle, or is eclipsed for 
ever. Peter could not learn. The first 
impressions which were made on his 
savage mind fixed his character beyond 
the power of education to controul. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, under whose care Peter 
was placed by George the First, aban- 
doned his charge after a few months, 
from his inability to teach the boy to 
speak. He was afterwards placed with 
a farmer, who succeeded in teaching 
him to hum a few tunes. But, although 
he lived to be an old man, he never was 
a voluntary inmate,—the house was his 
prison, the wood his home, to which he 
escaped at every opportunity, and re- 
turned to the habits of his childhood, 
living on the bark of trees. Peter had 
not the appearance of an idiot, and the 
inethod which marked his conduct 
proves that he was not one. 

The other individéals bred, like him, 
in solitude, with some shades of diffe- 
rence, evinced the same inaptitude to 
receive instruction. The forest had 
been the scene of their first impressions ; 
here they obtained a determination of 
character, which no subsequent influ- 
ence could counteract. 

By what mysterious circumstance 
these children lived, apart from society, 
it is difficult to conjecture. If aban- 
doned by their parents, children of three 
years old would never forget the habits 
of their species; and at an earlier age, it 
is not easy to discover by what means 
they subsisted. It has been supposed 
that an animal bereft of its young may 
have seized upon a child, and have nur- 
tured it.—But these are speculations 
foreign to my purpose;—the conse- 
quences of solitude, rather than its cir- 
2C cumstances 
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cumstances, are the immediate object 
of attention. I therefore pass on to 
another fact. 

Children who are born without the 
organs of speech and hearing are, ina 
great measure, cut off from society ; 
they have the organ of sight, and, if 


there be a great aptitude for imitation, 


their reasoning faculty is excited: but if 
not, idiocy follows; for no attention 
paid them after the years of childhood 
is influential. The reasoning faculty must 


be early in operation, or it never is. The 


proportionate number of deaf and dumb 
children who are idiots, is much greater 
than of children whose senses are per- 
fect; not, probably, because more are 
born in that state, for their countenances 
do not indicate this, but because a soli- 
citous attention has not been paid, early, 
to awaken the reasoning faculty through 
the organ of sight; absolute ignorance, 
which is the lot of such, is idiocy. 

But if reason did not direct Peter and 
other men of the woods, how did they 
obtain the means of subsistence? They 
were guided by instinct. This principle 
must in them have been perfect, but it 
is not perfect in the idiot by nature; 
consequently, their want of rationality 
arose from its not having been excited 
in infancy, 

Instinct is common to man, and to 
animals; to them it is their all; to man 
it is an impulse, able to guide him in 
the preservation of his existence. By it 
the suitableness of food is discriminated, 
with more certainty than by reason; but 
it knows no law but that of impression, 
which directs it with a blind disregard 
of consequences. Instinct cannot think. 
Lord Kames defines it to be, “An im- 
pulse of nature te perform necessary 
acts, when reason is deficient.” Such, 
and more than this, is instinct; for 
when, in childhood, the reasoning faculty 
is neglected, instinct acquires strength 
and governs with a force which reason 
can never afterwards be so elicited as to 
control, 

This predominant impulse, this innate 
principle, has been overlooked and 
neglected ; it belongs to animals: there- 
ccaton fs pray Come ox 
one has inguiesd a ease ‘4 

h juired e nature and 
character of its influence, or even into 
its laws; or asked if it be the subject of 
education, or if it be gre 

, capable of bein 
chastened and refined . 
» and made sub- 


servient to the understanding; or what 
circumstances are necessary to ensure 
its energy, without sub 


mitting to its 
government. But, before ayes 
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parce: can be obtained of 4 
means 0 


forming the character of ou © 


children, these points must be asc, _ 


tained. 

As a prelude to this inquiry, I remax, 
that Instinct does not admit of secon 
impressions; that, when formed, its cha. 
racter is unalterable ; that,although it j 
innate, and under any circumstance 
would be manifest, yet it is so bent and 
moulded by the influences that atten) 
the early existence of the individual, as 
to form the basis of the character, Ip. 
stinct is the creature of circumstances, 
but not the servant. These positions | 
hope to substantiate. 

Why this great impulse of our nature 


has excited no solicitude, and has been | 


subjected to no rules of discipline, but 
has been suffered to receive its first and 
permanent impressions from accidental 
circumstances, I know not ;—its impor. 
tance claims our care. That its influ. 
ence may be more fully illustrated, | 
appeal to the animal creation, with 
whom instinet alone governs the a- 
tions. The ordinary influence of this 
impulse was evinced, when Pickering’s 
Island was first visited:—the foxes 
there were so tame as to be trouble. 
some; but when the visitors were dis 
covered to be enemies, they were feared 
and avoided, and the same disposition 
was imparted to the young. A hare is 
afraid of the first dog it ever saw, but 
is not afraid of larger animals. Birds 
conceal their nests, in proportion to the 
danger to which they are exposed ; and 
the experience of the dam 1s communt- 
cated to the young, and forms the che- 
racter of its instinct. Domestic animals 
lose their natural instinct, and acquire 
and communicate an opposite class of 
feelings. ; 

The instinct, in all these instances, 
derives its character from circumstances; 
but the idea I wish to convey 1s 
more clearly illustrated, by the influence 
an animal has over the instinctive cha- 
racter of the young of another species, 
which it is made to bring up. The hen 
that hatches and nurtures a duck, 1 
parts something of her character to 
adopted young; the duck swims on tit 
water, but it associates with the hen. 
A hare, suckled by a cat, loses much 0 
its timidity; a kitten, reared in a bar, 
is very unlike. one from the same 
brought up in a kitchen. And no after- 
circumstance can produce @ simailany 
in their dispositions, which can only 
arise from the different impress’. 
made on their instinctive faculty. C%™ 
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1825. ] 
which had lost her cubs, and afterwards 
hunted it with the pack, where it dis- 
played much of the fierceness and cun- 
ning of the fox. From these facts it is 
evident, that the influence the dam has 
over the young it rears, essentially de- 
termines their character : not that a fox 
nurtured by a lapdog, would have the 
docility of that animal, for it has an 
hereditary character which will be ma- 
nifest; but it will be less fierce and less 
cunning than if reared by its own spe- 
cies in a wood. 

The principle which is applicable to 
animals, is applicable also to the human 
race. The law is one of nature, which 
we have overlooked in bringing up our 
children: any character is admitted to 
our nurseries; any impression stamped 
on the instinctive faculty of our chil- 
dren. 

But it will be asked, Does not instinct 
cease when reason begins? Certainly 
not. Instinct forms no insignificant 
part of the character of the wisest, as 
well as the weakest of men: the impres- 
sions of the child are felt in manhood. 
Let the mind go back as far as recollec- 
tion will reach, and we shall find pour- 
trayed on the instinctive faculty, im- 
pressions which were the embryo of the 
existing character. Reason does not 
destroy our natural wants, our passions, 
or our dispositions; it cannot destroy 
them, for instinct is more influential on 
the mass of society than reason. Dr, 
Reid says, “ Reason cannot direct a 
man when to eat, or what, or how 
much; in all these things, appetite is a 
better guide. The mild voice of reason 
is lost in the turbulence of’ passion.” 
Instinct gives the tone to the character ; 
man, without it, would be a tame and 
insipid creature:—his reason, when pro- 
perly directed, might take the helm; but 
the breeze which wafts us-onward is in 
the passions. 

This powerful but plastic principle— 
this impulse of our system, which, un- 
corrected and unchastened in childhood, 
leaves man the mere animal, a slave to 
every fecling ; so, as the instinct is early 
impressed, man is fierce, oppressive and 
cruel; or sincere, and generous, and 
kind. In this faculty exists the general 
character. In support of this assertion, 
i appeal to the history of our race. 

Passing by our forsaken fellow-crea- 
tures, the residents of the forest, who 
eng to their instinctive impressions 


with a pertinacity which bears down the 
springs of intellect, and excludes them 
tom the sympathies and associations of 


their species, we pass on to man in his 
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rudest associated state,—to the tribes 
and families of hunters. To them rea- 
son, at its first dawning, has shewn 
something of their dignity, by putting 
the beasts of the forest into their power. 
If a suspicion of idiocy have fallen on 
the unhappy individuals just noticed, 
on these it cannot fall; they are, indis- 
putably, rational beings,—but reason 
has not yet possessed sufficient power 
to form their character: they are the 
creatures of instinct, in a small degree, 
only, assisted by reason. No tribe of 
Hunters has ever, by their own desire, 
become civilized, or made any effort 
towards that state. To the overtures 
made to the American tribes, the an- 
swer has been, “ When buffaloes are 
scarce, we will attend to you.” 

Why do these people refuse civiliza- 
tion? It may be answered, They have 
not the cares which reason generates; 
their habits are those of nature, and 
therefore they prefer them:—it has 
been with them a matter of choice, made 
after comparing the two states. J am 
aware of the wisdom which has been 
attributed to these tribes; but it is not 
wisdom, but a blind, pertinacious adhe- 
rence to their first impressions; they 
reject instruction, because their minds 
are impenetrable: an influence has the 
ascendancy, which reason cannot sub- 
due. Not that a hunter is incapable of 
tuition, but he will not make instruction 
the rule of his conduct,—he will be no 
other than his father was. Youths of 
various tribes of hunters have been 
brought to Europe, and educated. Being 
young, it was expected that their early 
associations would be lost, and that they 
would acquire the dispositions and cha- 
racter of Europeans; but the experi- 
ment, though often repeated, has as 
often failed. 

Mr. Kolben relates, that one of the 
Dutch Governors at the Cape of Good 
Hope, brought up a Hottentot in Euro- 
pean customs, and gave him a liberal 
education; and, when grown up, ob- 
tained him a respectable office under the 
Governor of Batavia. On the death of 
the Governor, he returned to the Cape; 
and having paid a visit to his country- 
men, laid his clothes at the Governor’s 
feet, and begged that he might live and 
die in the customs and religion of his 
ancestors. The English East - India 
Company educated two young Hotten- 
tots, with no better success. Caffres, 
New Zealanders, and North American 
Indians, have been treated with the 
utmost kindness, and the utmost care; 


but no one has ever been civilized, or 
0.2 induced, 
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induced, on their return to their coun- 
try, to wear a garmenf, or in any re- 
spect to deviate from the customs of 
their tribe. Education effected no change. 
The present Governor of New Zealand 
has been solicitous to civilize the natives ; 
many have lived in the colony for a 
season, but then have stripped off their 
dress, and returned to their woods, 
as much savages as when they left 
them. ; 

Task, On what other principle can 
these facts be accounted for, than on 
the one I have stated,—that early im- 
pressions constitute the entire character 
of persons in this stage of civilization ? 
Reasoning falls to the ground, if there 
be no wants or desires that it can reach: 
the mind must be prepared to receive 
instruction,—for if mere impression, 
mere instinct, has the ascendancy in 
youth, it is never overcome—the cha- 
racter is unchangeable. The history of 
every hunting tribe bears out this fact. 
They are, indeed, far advanced above the 
individuals who have lived in solitude, 
but they are not governed, or even in- 
fluenced, by reason,—or the youths who 
had long resided in Europe would have 
had something te communicate to their 
countrymen. Early impressions made 
these youths hunters; and when they 
again arrived in their native forests, they 
possessed the same disposition and cha- 
racter as those they found there. A 
stronger proof of the influence of early 
impressions cannot be imagined. 

But, if neither education nor example 
will civilize a barbarous nation, by what 
means, it may be asked, has it ever been 
effected? I answer; by necessity—by 
the increase of those wants which are 
attendant on an increase of population ; 
and I know not that it has ever been 
effected by other means. Colonization 
does not succeed, unless by increasing 
wants: the improvement is not first 
intellectual. Mexico and Peru had 
passed from the hunting to the shepherd 
state, and still their necessities surpassed 
the means of supply; at this juncture 
the Incas appeared, and taught the use- 
ful arts, and, from gratitude, their per- 
sons were held sacred. The same bene- 
fits have often been offered to the North 
American tribes, and rejected, because 
their numbers did not press upon the 
roused their frules, nt not having 

‘ €s, Instruction has 
no influence: for, after livino nena 
three hundred years in the face of Euro- 
peans, they remain unaltered. Turn 
over the page of history, and po; 
the nation which h at ap weeny 

Ich has broken the fetters 
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learned and sagacious Dr. Wallis, 
nishes the materials of speech, as 1! nd 
expelled through the asvera arteria (orp 








[April], 
of early impressions, except DY the 
pressure of want. 


( To be continued, ) 
— a 


For the Monthly Magazine, 
The Anatomy of SprEcu.—No, IL | 
[Continued from Vol. 59, No. 407, p12) P. 
F the organs of voice~some, it my 
be further observed, are remote op 
incidental, and have other more imme. 
diate functions to perform in the animal 
economy (as the lungs and wind-pipe) 
others (as the larynx, &c.) are imme. 
diate and efficient in the production of 
the specified effect. These, therefore, 
I shall consider under their respective 
classes. And, first, of 


Tue Remote Orecans or Voicr— 
An apparatus of indispensable impor. | 
tance, not only to the purposes of voice, | 
but to all the vital functions of the 
more perfect animals, is provided by 
nature In 

Tur Lunes: which consist of two 
large spongy or cellular lobes, com 
posed almost entirely of different kinds 
of vessels (arteries, veins, nerves, &c,) 
covering and surrounding the entire 
heart, except the left side of the apex, 
and filling up in their expanded state 
the cavity of the chest; or that portion of 
the cavity not occupied by other organs. 

To the particular sanity and favour- 
able structure of this organ, great Im. 
portance is assigned, by popular lane 
guage, in what relates to the powers 
and facilities of elocution: an opiniol 
which will be particularly examined in 
another place; where it will be shewn, 
that any existing peculiarities of struc- 
ture in this particular, have little to do 
in deciding the power or facility of vocal 
utterance ;~-any further than as they 
affect the general health and connie 
tional energy; and that, even throug 
such medium, the positive and irre 
mediable influence of such peculiarities 
is but partial, and, comparatively, ut 
important. 

The lungs, in fact, are the mere 7 
cipient, or reservoir, for those a 
of atmospheric air, the inhalation . 
exhalation of which are indispensable ° 
animal life; and the egress or flow of 
which (acted upon by the specific organs 
of voice) gives occasion to those vibra- 
tions which constitute the proximate 


cause of the phenomena of vocal aes 
1D ae 

* “ The breath or inspired air,’’ S4y° ba 
Riyot 
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In conjunction with these should be 
mentioned a 

Tur D1iarHracm, which is connected 
with the arch of the lower ribs from 
the breast to the spine, separating the 
chest from the lower cavity of the 
body ;* and 

Tur IntErcostat Musctrs, which, 
py their office of raising the ribs, alter- 
nately enlarge and contract the cavity 
of the chest, and thereby admit and 
re-expel the air from the cells of the 
lungs. 

Without the instrumentality of these, 
the lungs (which in themselves are 
merely passive) would be totally impo- 
tent and inapplicable to their important 
functions. So that when the action of 
the lungs is spoken of, it is, in truth, 
the action of these muscles that is refer- 
red to, and the consequent elevation 
and depression of the diaphragm, by 
which the lungs are alternately ex- 
panded and compressed. 

They are, however, altogether, to be 
regarded rather as remote than as im- 
mediate organs of voice, especially as 
in the act of declamation, no greater 
labour or effort should be imposed 
upon them, than that which they are 
regularly performing for the purposes 
of life. An axiom this which, however 
contradictory to generally received no- 
tions, and to the actual practice of 





pipe). Hence a variety of sounds are pro- 
duced by various collision, so far as respects 
the intonations rather than the articulation. 
But the diversity is not produced by the 
lungs themselves, but by other organs, as 
shall be shewn hereafter: for no other va- 
riation of sound depends upon the lungs 
than what arises from the greater or less 
force with which the breath is exploded ; 
from whence (other circumstances being 
equal) the voice becomes more or less 
strong and sonorous.- For the lungs give 
the first impulse to speech, as the bellows 
toa church organ.*’—Expulmone per As- 
peram Arteriam, &c., Sect. Ist. General 
utility being the object of these disquisi- 
tions, I have preferred giving an English 
translation at once, instead of quoting the 
orginal Latin in which Dr. Wallis’s 
grammar is written. 

* It it described by anatomists—“* A 
large, robust, musculous membrane, or 
skin, placed transversely in the trunk, and 
dividing the thorax from the abdomen.” — 
Greg, Encye. 

‘* The muscle which separates the two 
cavities of the abdomen and thorax, and is 
the chief agent in inspiration. It is also 
known among anatomists by the name of 
seplum transversum, and septum musculare ; 
and, in common language, by that of the 
midriff.” —Rees’s New Cyclop. 
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many injudicious speakers, cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon or im- 
pressed, 

In something like the same point of 
view must also be regarded 

Tue Grottis, on Winp-pipr, which 
is principally to be considered as a 
channel or medium for the inhalation and 
exhalation of the air, and its consequent 
communication from the lungs to the 
organs of vocal impulse. 

It is called by anatomists Tracnea, 
or AsrpERA ARTERIA; and is thus de- 
fined and described: “ The cartilagi- 
nous and membranous canal, through 
which the air passes into the lungs. 
It is formed of cartilages separated from 
each other by an intervening membra- 
nous and ligamentary substance. It is 
furnished with fleshy and muscular 
fibres ; some of which pass through its 
whole extent, longitudinally, while the 
others are carried round it, in a circu- 
lar direction; so that, by the contrac- 
tion and relaxation of these fibres, it is 
enabled to shorten or lengthen itself, 
and likewise to dilate or contract the 
diameter of its passage.” — Encyc. 
Brit. 

Differences of structure in this organ, 
as far as relatesto the length and dia- 
meter of the tube, do indeed affect, in 
some degree, the pitch of the voice, as 
the length and diameter of a flute, or 
any other canular instrument, affects 
the character of its tone, as to tenor, 
bass, or treble, and the like. And as 
this organ is furnished with voluntary 
muscles, its elongations, dilations and 
constrictions, by increasing or dimi- 
nishing the force and volume of the air 
expelled, assist, to a certain degree, the 
modifications cf tune, both in Speech 
and in Song.* 

Primary 





* “The variety of tones, with respect 
to gravity or sharpness, have their rise, 
partly, from the trachea, or aspera arteria ; 
for as a tube, when it is made long and 
narrower, makes a more acute sound; and 
when shorter and more dilated, a graver ; 
so with the trachea; whence, at least in 
part, a variety of tones is constituted in the 
voices of ditferent men; and, indeed, in 
the same man at different ages. But the 
difference principally arises from the larynx 
or knot of the throat. For as the opening 
of the larynx is expanded, more or less, so 
the tone of the voice is more or less grave. 
This is the seat of musical modulation. 
From the same source, a reason may be 
sought for the difference between close 
whispering and open speech: for as the 
trembling concussion of the larynx and 
trachea, in open speech, is produced by the 

tension 
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cartilaginous valve, by which the ve 


Primary OR IMMEDIATE ORGANS OF 
Voice.—But though the varieties of 
higher and lower, in the tones of the 
voice, be affected in some degree by 
the trachea, or pipe; and, in some de- 
gree, also, the force and firmness of 
such tones; they are more especially 
and absolutely dependent upon - 


Tue Larynx, properly so called, and 
that cartilaginous knot of the throat 
(generally included in the same denomi- 
nation) by which the larynx is sur- 
rounded. 7 

This important organ, with its com- 
plicated apparatus, constitutes the pri- 
mary implement of vocal impulse, not 
only in the human being, but in all ani- 
mals capable of the expressions of vo- 
luntary and tunable sound. By the 
contraction or expansion of its respective 
parts, and by the modified vibrations and 
resistance of these, and their consequent 
actions and re-actions on the stream of 
breath impelled from the lungs to the 
mouth, all the varieties of STRENGTH or 
WEAKNESS, LOUDNESS or SOFTNESS, 
SHRILLNESS, CLEARNESS, HUSKINESS, 
and the musical properties of TREBLE, 
Bass and TENOR, with their inter- 
mediate modifications, are respectively 
produced: as also the essential diver- 
sities, or alterations of light and heavy, 
perceptible in the successions of sy!- 
labic sound; and, indeed, in the ca- 
dences of singing birds, and all the 
tunable successions of animal into- 
nation. 

The importance of the functions per- 
formed by this organ, will justify all 
the minuteness of definition and de- 
scription that can be requisite to enable 
us fully to comprehend its operations. 


It consists (1) of a strong elastic 
membrane, with a fissure in the middle 
capable of an almost infinite diversity 
of aperture, by the minuteness of its 
contractions and dilations;* (2) of a 





tension of those parts, so the laxity or 
diminished tension of the trachea produces 
what is vulgarly called a whisper. ‘To the 
same source is referred hoarseness, often 
the companion of a cough, and which im- 
pedes the vibrations of the larynx or tra- 
chea.”’—Tonorum varietas, &e., Wallis 
sect. 1. 

* Brydone, by a confused quotation of 
a rather ambiguous passage from Kei.t,’s 
ANATOMY (see Ith edit. Edinb. p- 130 
131) would lead one to expect a much 
more minute and curious complication in 
the structure of the Glottis, than even that 
which it exhibits—as if 


: » Indeed, it com- 
prized an immense but arbitrary number 


of minuter pipes, differing, like those of 




















sage of the larynx may be opened ¢ _ 








an organ, in their respective dimensi 
and producing, accordingly, each its ow 
peculiar and appropriate note or sound, 
The words of Mr. Brydone are (speaki 
of the famous Italian singer Gabrieli) “q, 
alleges that it is not always caprice the 
prevents her from singing, but that it often 
depends upon physical causes: and this, 
indeed, I can readily believe; for tha 
wonderful flexibility of voice, that runs with 
such rapidity and neatness through the 
most minute divisions, and produces, almost 
instantaneously, so great a variety of modv. 
lation, must surely depend on the very nices 
tone of the fibres: and if these are in the 
smallest degree relaxed, or their elasticity 
diminished, how is it possible that their 
contractions and expansions can so readily 
obey the will as to produce these effects? 
The opening of theGlottis, which forms the 
voice, is extremely small ; and in everyro- 
riety of tone [note], its diameter must 
suffer a sensible change ; for the same diame- 
ter must ever produce the same tone.” 
Thus far he is correct, but to this he adds 
the following note : 

** So wonderfully minute are its contrac- 
tions and dilations, that Dr. Keill, I think, 
computes, that in some voices, its openings 
(not more than the tenth of an inch) is 
divided into upwards of 1,200 parts; the 
different sound of every one of which 1s 
perceptible to an exact ear.” | 

But it could not be the meaning of Mr. 
Brydone, and it certainly was not of Dr. 
Keill, that there were 1,200 littie pipes of 
different diameters, included within the 
main pipe, or Glottis. We know that there 
is no such structure. The passage, to ren- 
der the sense accurately perspicuous, should 
be altered thus—‘ so wonderfully minute 
are its contractions and dilations, that, 1m 
some voices, its opening is capable of a 
varied through the gradations of upwat 
of 1,200 different diameters ; the different 
sound from every one of which is perry 
tible to an exact ear.”” I have omitted t e 
assertion of the opening not being more 
than the tenth part of an inch ; gnc 
certainly, this is very far from being — 
with respect to any larynx I have ener" 
cally examined. But such minutis are 10 
important to the immediate subject. he 

I find it necessary to object also tot 
use of the word tone in the above passages 
however supported by popular usage ae 
authority. The notes, that is to Say» | 
gradations of high and low in the eg 
scale, depend upon the diameter of én 
opening of the glottis; but the - : 
that sense in which we use the term, Wie’ 
we talk of the different tones of two SDF 
lar or different instruments—and to — 
sense I could wish it to be confined) = 
depend, for its varieties, on an pages ts 
complication of vibrations, proceeding mee 
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closed; (3) by certain other vibratory 
cartilages, by which the true larynx is 
surrounded ; and (4) by cords or liga- 
mentous fibres, of great tensity, and 
muscles of exquisite sensibility. 


( To be continued. a 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
Description of an Improvep HycGro- 
METER. 

NTIL the ingenious, scientific re- 
U searches of Dalton, Howard and 
Foster developed new facts, and eluci- 
dated, by their discoveries, the laborious 
and patient observations of their prede- 
cessors, meteorological science assumed 
no prouder state than that of infancy. 
I believe we may now venture to hope, 
it has obtained constitutional stamina, 
which is likely to advance it, by united 
efforts, to, at least, a state of honourable 
adolescence. 

Nothing can be of more importance 
in meteorological pursuits than the pos- 
: session of philosophical instruments, 
-} upon which may be placed strict reli- 
, ance. But this is, unfortunately, far 
from being the case with a very great 
majority of our barometers, thermome- 
ters, &c. These, it would appear, are 
constructed by persons who have no 
regard to the objects of science, or even 
to the immediate purposes to which the 
instruments are afterwards to be ap- 
plied; and the consequence is, the 
manufacture, for’ sale, of a mere toy, or 
vile bauble, not one in a hundred of 
which is applicable to its pretended 
object. 

With regard to hygrometers, we are, 
perhaps, in a still worse condition: we 
have no such thing as a standard instru- 
ment of this description in use; and yet 
its importance to philosophical inquiry, 
and to meteorological science in par- 
ticular, is by no means inconsiderable. 
an equal complication of circumstances ; 
of which an explanation will hereafter be 
attempted. Two voices, or two instru- 
ments, may be in perfect unison, as to 
pitch, and may keep so, as far as taste and 
Volition dictate, in the successive notes or 
melody—whose tones are exceedingly dif- 
ferent. How else do several instruments 
play, and several voices sing the same 
identical passage, at the same time, and 
produce that full effect of mingled modula- 
ton, in perfect harmony, which no number 
of similar instruments, or of instruments of 
unvaried voice (to exemplify by the adop- 
tion of an Italian idiom) could possibly pro- 
duce? Nay, cannot the human-voice be 
pee in perfect unison, as far as relates 
0 the scale, with many different instru- 
ments? Yet how distinct are the tones of 


th ° 4 
‘he human voice from those of any such 
Vistrument ! 
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Various kinds of this useful instrument 
have been fabricated, and most, if not 
all of them, I believe, found to be very 
defective. For myself, I.am impressed 
with the idea of a similar necessity for 
our employing (particularly as respects 
comparative observation) an hygrometer 
constructed upon principles in confor- 
mity to a standard graduated scale, as 
for adapting the thermometrical scale of 
Fahrenheit. What the precise latitude 
or construction of this scale should be, 
I do not arrogate to myself the right of 
determining; but I will say, let it be 
as simple as possible. 

I will now describe an hygrometer, 
the simplicity and utility of which, I 
conceive, will be, at once, obvious: it 
was first constructed, by me, about six 
years since, and, from that period, has 
been of great use to me in various phi- 
losophical experiments and researches. 
Should it be thought to possess advan- 
tages over other and more complicated 
instruments of this kind, they will be 
found in its simplicity; its extreme deli- 
cacy; in the results of action being 
speedily obvious, in a manner imme- 
diately comprehended by the eye; in its 
portable structure; and, I think, general 
application. : 

A, B, C, D, Fig. 1, represents a plain, 
smooth and polished piece of box-wood, 
about a foot in length, and half an inch 
in thickness, with a perforated brass- 
plate E, affixed behind, for the conve- 
nience of suspending the instrument.— 
F is a hollow brass-cup, for the recep- 
tion of a, Fig. 2; similar to those em- 
ployed in common self-registering ther- 
mometers, and which secures the part a 
from external derangement. The at- 
mospheric air must be permitted to have 
free access into this brass cup, at its 
upper part, around the lower extremity 
of the glass tube G, H.—I, K, Fig. 2, a 
glass tube of small bore (equal to those 
used for the small mercurial thermome- 
ter), open at both extremities, and the 
—— end, I, bent about half an inch, at 
right-angles with the long limb of the 
tube. The short part, I, fits into a hole 
at G, Fig. 1, by which it is suspended ; 
and its membranous appendage a, is 
concealed by the brass cup before men- 
tioned.— Vide G, H, Fig. 1. 

b, Fig. 1, is a small brass holdfast, for 
the more perfect security of the tube, 
firmly screwed on to the box-wood 
frame. 

The scale L, M, N, O, requires but 
little description, it being simple, and its 


-object obvious. 


~@, Fig. 2, is the air-bladder of the 
common 
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common roach of our ws and rivers. 
One of those bladders should be chosen, 
which will contain from two to three 
drachms of pure mercury, and leave 
sufficient space above it to admit the 
tube I, K. When the membrane has 
been sufficiently dried, by exposure to 
the atmosphere of an ordinary room for 
the space of three or four days, pour in 
the mercury, and insert the tube above 
it, so that it comes quite in contact with 
the surface of the metal, or even dips a 
little into it. Now, take a strong, fine- 
waxed twine, and contract the capacity 
of the bladder, by winding the twine 
strongly around the lower end of the 
tube, until the mercury rises midway 
therein. Fix the tube in its proper 
situation, and expose the instrument, 
in this unfinished state, to a dense fog, 
or to the dampest atmosphere that oc- 
curs; ov, what will succeed equally well, 
and save time in waiting such an oppor- 
tunity,—fasten it by a cord, and sus- 
pend it in a damp well for the space of 
twelve hours. Either of these methods 
will have the effect of dilating the blad- 
der to its greatest expansible capacity, 
and the mercury will have sunk very 
considerably in the tube. In an exact 
line with the surface of the metal, mark 
the verge of the scale N, O, which will 
Tepresent extreme damp. Next, let the 
instrument be placed in a secure posi- 
tion, within three or four feet of a 
moderate fire, until the mercury, from 
attentive observation, is found to rise 
no higher; and, observing the same 
mode as before, draw the line L, M 
parallel to N,O, which will give the 
point of extreme dry. A third line, 


drawn midway between the two, is the 
zero of the hygrometer. 


The scale, on the left-hand, may now 
be divided and subdivided at pleasure. 
‘Mine is graduated to 50, both above 
and below the zero; and, as it answers 
admirably, I will recommend the same 
rule to be adopted by others who may 
choose to construct similar instruments. 


The right-hand side of the scale may 
be made to indicate the modifications of 
drought and dampness, as accurate and 
long-continued observation may enable 
the meteorologist to decide. I have 
ate ney examples, in the accompany- 


_ The material of the scale may be of 
ivory, brass, or slate; or the graduations 
may be engraved on the surface of the 
_box-wood of the instrument, A,B,C, D 
I should prefer the slate, having found 
it to answer this an 


d similar purpo 
extremely well: another as age 
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LApeil, 7 
possesses is, that it requires but little 
skill or practice to engrave. 

If, from long use, or casual inju 
the fish-membrane decreases in its caps, 
city to contract and dilate (though this 
I believe, will rarely, if ever, occy 
excepting after a series of years, wher 
it might be replaced by a new one), 
exposure, for a short time, to nitro 
oxide gas, will speedily restore it to its 
pristine susceptibility. 

The air-bladder of the roach possesses 
a susceptibility of atmospheric change, 
which, I am persuaded, is not evinced 
by any animal membrane ; and I have, 
some years since, tried the urinary blad- 
ders, and other fine membranous parts, 
of most of the smaller animals of this 
kingdom, in my experiments, with a 
view to construct a simple and elegant |” 
hygrometer :—to which object, united » — w 
to great accuracy, I venture to conceive, | 
the instrument I have described makes | 
some approximation.—W. H. Werexs. | 7 on 

Sandwich, Feb. 12, 1829. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
Cave of the NyMpus. 

T will be unnecessary to detain the 

reader with proofs that the “ Hie- 
ron Antron” or “ Oracular cavern- 
Shrine,” was the earliest temple for the 
celebration of religious rites and wor- 
ship. This has been ably and volumi- 
nously proved. That the “ Cave or 
put Nympeus” was a Hieron Antron, 
cannot be disputed, since Homer distin- 
cuishes it by that title. The Great 
Bard’s description of it is as follows: 
«A cave delightful, obscure and sacred 
to the nymphs who are called Naiads. 
Within are bowls (erateres) and am- 
phore of stone; and there the bees 
make honey. Moreover, there are 
within long beams of stone; and on 
these the nymphs weave purple gar- 
ments wonderful to behold. And within 
are waters perpetually flowing: and the 
gates are two; one to the north, per- 
meable to men; the other, more sacred, 
directed towards the south: neither do 
mortals, at any time, pass that way; for 
itis the way of the immortals. Hither 
they urge the ship.”"—Odyssey, Book 13. 

In order to render the inference to 
be drawn from this account more guard- 
ed and complete, it is proper to add 
that the ship, in which Ulysses is car- 
ried to the cave, is a SELF-INSTINCT 
machine: see Odyssey, Book the 8th: 
“there are neither pilots nor rudders 
to the Phenician ships, like other ves- 
sels; but they, themselves, know the 
thoughts and intenticas of men; nor 
is there in them any fear of hazard or 
destruction.” During the passage, Ulys- 
ses lies in a “ sleep like death.” It is re- 
markable that with him are placed in this 
ship-formed machine, & NEW GARMENT, 


‘BREAD and wine,and an ark, or chest, 


containing presents of various kinds, 
and that he is left within the “ Antron 
Hieron” ona splendid couch (Perikal- 
tea chelon thalamoio). The ship arrives 
there at the first appearance of the 

MORNING STAR,” and in returning is 
changed into a ROCK. 

lhe interpretation which Porphyry, 
the Platonist, gives of these extraordi- 
nary symbols is to the following effect. 
The obscure cave represents the WoRLD ; 
because the latter was produced into 
light and order from darkness; it is 
consecrated to the nympus, because they 
are spiritual essences united with mat- 
ter. The sowts and urns of living 


Stone are the symbols of human bodies 


formed from clay. The sees that make 


their honey, are the souls of men. The 
Moxtury Mac. No. 408. 
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STONE BEAMS, on which the nymphs 
weave their vestments of purple, are 
the bones with their vesture of flesh 
and nerves. The rounTains represent 
the seas and rivers of the world; and 
the two Gates are the two poles, through 
the northern of which the souls de- 
scend from, and through the southern 
ascend to, heaven. 
This illustration, which is doubtless 
well founded in the main, is in some 
respects incoherent, and in others defec- 
tive. As water was supposed to have 
preceded creation, the naiads were con- 
sidered the most antient of the divinities. 
It must be remarked that this “ Hie- 
ron Antron” is an excavation in a sa- 
cred rock, dedicated- to the antient 
marine god Phorcys, and that its sum- 
mit is crowned, like the Acropolis of 
Athens, with a sacred olive tree. Now 
Phorcys or Porcus (Pi Orcus, the “ face 
of the deep”) was the same deity as the 
igyptian Cetus, or Proteus, who presi- 
ded over the “ treasures of the deep” — 
as the Oannes of Chaldea, and the 
Muth, or Orcus of Pheenicia. By his 
marriage with Cabira or Ceto, (whence 
the most antient rites of the world are 
called Cabirian) he had the three Gor- 
gons, viz., the three primitive Naiads ; 
of whom Medusa is the same as the 
Chaldean Omorca, the Egyptian ELprr 
Isis, and the Pheenician Decreto. That 
the Egyptian priesthood had a similar phi- 
losophy, is also obvious, from extant re- 
presentations in the secret oracle of the 
temple of the four-faced Isis, (which, per- 
haps, indicated the four Arkite females— 
worshipped as the earliest goddesses—in 
a secondary point of view) in which three 
Isises, each figure made to represent an 
animal, which the world was supposed to 
be, and each comprehended within the 
other, are exhibited, embracing in that 


strange but meaning attitude, the plane- 


tary system. From all this I conclude 
that Homer’s “ Hieron Antron” was 
dedicated to Phorcys, considered by 
Bryant as Noau, as the Naiaps derive 
their name from him and the Cabire, his 
wife and daughters, the most antient 
presiding divinities of water; and that 
what it contained, according to him, was 
really what the Titanian, or Cyclopean 
excavations, dedicated to that antique 
worship, really contained. An expla- 
nation of those symbols will, therefore, 
be an exposition of the philosophical 
and theological arcana, taught by the 
first Pagan hierarchy of the world. 
WITHIN are BowLs and urNns.—Tke 


bowl and the urn, or vase, were certainly 
2D symbols 
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svmbols of the fleshly receptacle of the 
human soul, among the Greeks, as well 
as the Egyptians; and the illustration 
was adopted by the scriptural writers 
and fathers of the church. In this sense 
the body is called “ a vessel” in serip- 
ture; and the same symbolic style is 
beautifully emploved in a mystic passage 
of Solomon: “ Eve the silver cord be 
loosed, or the goiden row. be broken, 
or the pitcher (the vase or aMPHoRA) 
be broken at the rounTain; or the 
WHEEL broken at the cistern.” It may 
be as well to remark here, that the 
WHEEL Was a common symbol in the 
Keyptian temples; to the roUNTAIN 
aud cIsTERN we shall advert presently. 
‘The above sublimely mysterious passage 
concludes; “ then shall the nopy re- 
turn unto dist, as it was, and the spirit 
return uuto God that gave it.’ It 1s 
probable that the now: was an emblem 
of the female or recipient frame; the 
Amprora, or urn, of the male: but 
whether this be so or not, it is certain 
that the Eyvptians represented the body 
by eynocephalic vases: and the latter 
are oiten seen painted in the tombs of 
the kings, and elsewhere, in an upright 
position beneath the couch or Thala- 
mus,on which the dead body or mummy 
is pourtrayed as reclining. The uprizht 
vase, or ainphora_ prebably, meant ani- 
mated body : in this sense wink is often 
employed by scriptural authorities to 
imply the spirit: and the reclined vase, 
as is seen on Athenian medals, either 
in Charon’s boat or elsewhere, symbo- 
lized life departed, or the spirit poured 
oul, 

AND THERE THE BEES MAKE Howry, 
—The bee, among the hieroglyphies 
(wherein that insect is often pourtrayed 
as standing ona bowl, while the image 
of the Ibis, or watery principle, is re 
sented as surmounting two long beams) 
implied creative or active spirit. From 
the complexion of many scriptural pas- 
Sages, It 1s not improbable that in the 
universal syinbolic janguage of the 
world’s youth, fragments of which are 
perpetually turned up in exploring 
the soil of antient history, butter and 
honey were emblems, the one of the 
Sensual or animal, the other of the 
— or mental principle. Thus 
shall be eat Ane ct honey 
“ of Judah 9 "= al = predicts, 
with milk. So Creech ~— ae white 
a Hi ; - So Creeshna is fabled in 
mouth, to exhibit hae ico, opening _his 
Sb Sheena ec 2 all white with 

, posing a representation of 


pre- 
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the universe. The intention of this ey 
travagant fable is, doubtless, to r¢ r 
sent the mouth of the creative Creeshy 
as a divine oracular cave, in which the 
teeth correspond with the Pythagoriay 
doctrine of sacred and archetypal nyp, 
bers; and, indeed, the entrances of 
many Hindoo and Japanese temples (see 
Raffles’ Java) are composed of the 
mouth of an immense Gorgon hea 
Milk mixed with honey and water (my. 
sum) was always a prominent appendage 
and offering of the most antient sacri 
ficial rites, 

WITHIN, MOREOVER, ARE LONG stove 
beams, ~ These are decided attestations 
of all Cyclopean fabrics. That in this 
case, as Porruyry indicates, they in. 
plied the osserous frame-work of the 
human body, is corroborated by the fable 
of Deucaleon’s stones becoming men: 
and the allusion here has probably a di- 
luvial reference ; ON THEM THE NYMPHS 


WEAVE PURPLE GARMENTS, WONDERFUL 
rr) skE. There can be little doubt 


that garments here meant the fiesh: 
It is a common metaphor to this day. 
St. Jude uses the phrase “ garments oi 
the flesh ;? and on the Porriayp Vast, 
the disembodied Spirit 1s represent 
ed leaving his fleshy garment at the 
cate of Hades, death. It is remarkel 
that the occupation of weaving assigned 
here to the Naiads would be anom 
lous, were they not the three Marine 
Cabire, who were also the three parce 
or fates, and were in fact, In Egypt, te 
presentatives of the weaving season. — 
AND WITHIN ARE WATERS PERPEIC 
ALLY FLOwING.— Though the running 
waters of the holy cave (and ee 
water, be it remarked, was used in - 
the antient rites) may, in a limited an 
material sense, have indicated, as Pot- 
phyry says, the seas and rivers ” 
olobe; they had, also, doubtless, a deeper 
and more consecrated import. The} 
implied, in the universal SACRED Lal 
Guace of the patriarchal hierarchy, P 
rification and celestial instruction; 
they are constantly used in this oa 
by the prophets, who in all cases a 
rously adhered to its peculiar imagen 
and conventional terms. 
did chapter of Isaiah, the fifty-fifth, (the 
frame of which appears to bean = ie 
TORY LECTURE), commences — 
every one that thirsteth! come ~ “ 
the diving waters ;”? and these W@ » 
are in the same chapter compe 
the “ word.” Again, in Zecharia’, ©, 
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prediction of the diffusion of the en ad 





is described as “ a fountain to be ope for 
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for sin and uncleanness.”” In the rites 
of Mythra, of Ceres, Isis and Tropho- 
nius, the initiate passed through a bap- 
tism of water: and put on a new gar- 
ment. ‘Thus it appears that the cistern 
and fountain, referred to in the quoted 
passage of Solomon, were like the wheel, 
howl, and silver cord, types of sacred 
rites and mystic arcana, 

Axp THE GatsEs art TWO.—AI! the 
autient ORACULAR caves seem to haye 
had two entrances, one superior on the 
north face, and one inferior directed 
towards the south. Such was the case 
with the cavern-temples of Mithra, the 
cave of Trophonius, and all the pyra- 
mids. Some of the Egyptian excava- 
tions, called the tombs of the kings (and 
which were also HERGUMS) are similarly 
constructed, having a secret southern 
exit, beyond the Lybian chain of rocks. 
This peculiarity involves an arcanum of 
astronomical theclogy. The whole ar- 
gument of Porphyry, respecting the 
northern and southern gates of the sun, 
and the descent of souls from the north, 
is derived from the Egyptian priesthood, 
who shared, with the theocracy of India 
and Persia, in the same peculiar theory. 
The angle of descent in the pyramids, 
which is always from north to south, 
and generally 26° (the new oblique pas- 
sage discovered by Caviglia, is of this 
kind), nearly agrees with that of the 
earth’s axis: and the inclination, doubt- 
less, whea applied to initiation and fune- 
real rites, was intended to symbolize 
the lapse of the soul, through the north- 
era gate of Capricorn to the southern 
regions of Cancer, Hades and Death, 
in which regions the Sox Inrerus or 
SERAPIS, the terminating point of the 
mysteries, was reputed to rule, in con- 
tradistinction to the Sot Superus, or 
Osinis. 

Ilie vertex nobis senyper sublimis ;-at illum 
Sub pedibus Styx atra vidit, manesque pro- 
fundi, 

NEITHER DO MORTALS AT ANY TIME 
PASS THAT WAY: FOR IT IS THE WAY 
oF THE IMMOoRTALS.—Thus the palace 
of Somnus, in Virgil and Homer, has two 
gates, one devoted to the entrance of 
true apparitions, the other of false ; 
one, of osseous fabrication, ivory—the 
other of corneous—horn: the first re- 
lated to material things of fact, and 
therefore implied delusion; the last to 
visual and ideal things, and so was 
deemed true. It is probable that the 
priests only, or “ the immortals” entered 
by the southern entrance of the oracu- 
lar caves, Indeed, Pausanius says, that 
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the cave of Trophonius had a secret 
entrance peculiar to the priests. This 
is found to be the case in Belzoni’s 
“ Tomb of Psammis;” and in the great 
pyramid, such is the inference fairly de- 
ducible from Caviglia’s late discoveries. 
Now with regard to the other details 
which relate to this initiatory cavern, 
or “ Jiieron Antron,” all the cireum- 
stances have clear and pointed reference 
to the secret rites and mysteries per- 
formed in such oracular caves. The 
candidate represented a defunct person. 
So Ulysses sleeps a “ death-like sleep” 
the whole voyage. He is conveyed, as 
the mMystT.z were, to the seat of initia- 
tion in a machine, instinct with secret 
springs. That this machine was, some- 
times, in the shape of the Arkite ship 
of Osiris, and, sometimes, in the shape 
of a sarcophagus, may be gathered from 
extant Egyptian sculptures and paint- 
ings, and particularly in the second cor- 
ridor of the excavation called by Bel- 
zoni “* The Tomb of Psammis.” The 
candidate, in the mysterious cavern- 
rites of all nations had a new garment 
given to him. Thus Arete (Virtue) 
gives anew garment to Ulysses. The 
same metaphorical usage for regenera- 
tion is employed in that series of sacred 
hieroglyphics, the Avocatyrse. ‘Tertul- 
lian distinctly says, that there was an 
offering of preap and WINE during initl- 
ation. Bread and wine are placed be- 
side the sleeping Ulysses, in the sacred 
bark. There is also deposited, besides, 
an Arx or Cisfa, containing TRIPODS 
and sacred cups, which was also a con- 
stant appendage of the Mystic Rites ; 
the word Orgies itself being derivable 
from Argos, a chest or Ar#, and was, 
doubtless (as in the instance of the 
Murovs Cerens at Eleusis) a memento 
of the Noachic Ark, and of the seeds of 
In the 
rites of Osiris and Adonis, the effigy of 
the defunct deity, (with whom the ini- 
tiate was, during the mysteries, identi- 
fied) was placed on a splendid couch. 
Many extant paintings of this rite re- 
main in Egyptian temples and On mummy 
chests. So Ulysses, still in a “ death- 
like sleep” is left within the “ Hieron 
Antron” reclined on a rich couch (Pe- 
rikaltea chelon THALAMOLO). The couch 
employed in the secret rites was called 
Thaiamus, or the mystical bridal bed, 
and the chamber Thalamis, and was held 
to represent the reproductive repose of 
nature, or the womb of the abyss be- 
fore creation. The appearance of the 
morning star points to the period of the 
2D 2 celebration. 
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celebration. This star was a type of a 
new moral day, or regeneration. PHos- 
pHorus himself, or the ToRCH BEARER, 
was an actor in the Eleusinian and Ma- 
gian rites, and it is also to be presumed, 
in those of the Egyptian Pluto (Serapts), 
of whom he was an attendant, and in 
which dorches were constantly used. It 
is worthy of remark, that among the 
things to be given (Revel, chap. 3.) “ to 
him that overcometh,” are the tree of 
life, a crown, a white stone, a new name, 
a white raiment, and the morning slar.* 
Now, as it is upon undeniable record, 
that all the preceding gifts (for the can- 
didates carried branches of palm, which 
was called the tree of life) were really 
presented during the mysteries to “ him 
who overcame,” it is to be presumed 
that a symbol of the Mornine Srar, 
was also given. Certainly the Tac, 
as appears from Tertullian, was placed 
upon their heads or in their hands. 
Now this is really a symbol of the planet 
Venus or Puosrnorvs to this day. In 
conclusion, the Pheeacian ship was trans- 
formed into a rock by Neptune; and 
it is not obscurely intimated that the 
offence was for promulgating the great 
SECRET, Of cavern worship, or making 
that which ought to be secret, common, 
That which ensues completes this sin- 
gular and beautiful allegory. Ulysses 
awakes ; is surrounded by a cloud which 
falsifies the appearance of his native 
country; till his guardian angel, Mi- 
nerva, (and the nerru of Egypt really 
acted the part of a female guardian, or 
hierophant, to the Myste, during these 
severe trials,) appears to him in the 
shape of a young +surpurrpD- KING (this 
Is very remarkable), with a hunting 
srear in his hand (the hierophants in 
the Mithraic rites were dressed as 
huntsmen,) disperses the fallacious mist, 
and discovers to him “ the truth.” 
Ulysses kneels, kisses the sacred soil, 








* The Victor, also, is promised that he 
shall become an immoveable pillar in the 
temple, That the image is borrowed from 
the initiations of Serapis, can scarcely be 
doubted. The word SERAPIS, means the 
COLUMN of Apis; and Serapis was himself 
represented as an immoveable pillar with 
four camtals and a man’s face; this is the 
figure which in the “ tomb of Psammis,” 
we Young names * Sraginity ;”’ the erat 
- nd b there represented « placing it on 


* oar ebherd-kings were supposed to have 
ur uced the Egyptian idolatry: and the 
word PrHaroan h : 


as been interpreted 
mean a shepherd -king, terpreted to 
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Minerva first revealing herself jy her 
OWN person, aS DIVINE WISDOM, enter 
the sacred cave alone, and depositin, 
the ark or cista of presents in the geo, 
places a stone before its mouth, 
——. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magarin. 

SIR : 

S most of your readers are x. 

quainted with the topographical 
beauties of the Isle of Wight, I shal 
offer no apology for sending you a few 
cursory remarks on the geological Dee 
culiarities which distinguish this {. 
vourite island. 

Mr. Webster (the learned and inde. 
fatigable secretary to the Geological 
Society) has shewn, in his valuable 
paper “ On the Strata above the Chalk 
in the Isle of Wight,’ (Geo. Trans, 
Vol. 2), that this island has been sub- 
ject, in all probability, at least to one 
violent convulsion. An clevated range 
of chalk hills extends through the mid- 
dle of the island from west to east. 
There are, however, certain peculiar 
ties in the chalk formation, and upper 
series, in the Isle of Wight, which do 
not exist in any other part of the king- 
dom, with the exception of a small por- 
tion of the adjacent coast, at Swanage 
Bay. The great range of chalk hill 
which extend from Beachy Head (in- 
land) through Sussex, Surry, part of 
Hants and Wilts, and from Dovet 
through the north parts of Kent and 
Surry; and also the continuation 0 
these chains of chalk hills extending 
through the counties of Bucks, Oxford, 
Bedford, &c., have, generally speaking, 
but a small angle of inclination with 
the horizon; the dip seldom exceeding 
from 10° to 20°; and in many places 
the beds of chalk lie nearly horizontal. 
But the stratum of chalk in the Isle o 
Wight has been thrown, by some great 
convulsion, into a position nearly verli- 
cal to the horizon; like what 1s ° 
servable in the west and north-west 
parts of the kingdom, with ng ® 
the more primitive rocks. AS * P 
Webster limited his researches, princ 
pally, to the fresh-water formations, - 
the strata most recently formed, in te 
Isle of Wight; and as Messrs. — 
beere and Phillips, in their valuable 
“ Outlines of the Geology of Englahe 
and Wales,” have given a lucid descrip" 
tion both of the strata and the co? 
tinuation of the series; it will be co 
venient to take a brief view of the @& 


scending order of the strata from en 
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gentlemen's researches in the first in- 
oo passing through the Alluvium 
or vegetable soil (which covers the 
ereater part of the surface of the central 
and south-east division of the kingdom), 
we find in many situations beds of 
rounded — pebbles, commonly mixed 
with loam or sand, of various degrees 
of thickness: which beds are sup- 
posed to have derived their origin 
from the attrition produced by the 
waters of the deluge; these masses of 
cravel are, however, more prevalent in 
the midland counties (from the debries 
of the elder rocks), than in those of the 
south and south-east. 

The Isle of Wight presents, to all ap- 
pearance, the most recent deposite of 
recular strata in the whole kingdom ; 
and (as far as researches have vet gone), 
probably, in the whole surface of the 
elobe. On the north side of the island, 
the face of the cuff at Heedon Hill ex- 
hibits, beneath the alluvial soil of the 
surface, a bed of calcareous stone, about 
fifty-five feet thick, containing a variety 
of shells, the species of which are, at 
present, known to exist only in lakes 
or fresh-water rivers. Hence this for- 
mation has been referred, by Mr. Web- 
ster and others, to the deposit or 
growth of the stratuin by the accumu- 
lation of these testaceous animals at 
the bottom of some river or lake. There 
exists the strongest internal evidence 
that these beds of shells must have been 
generated in the spot they now occupy ; 
for the delicate structure of the shells, 
and their perfect state of preservation, 
in many parts of the mass, totally pre- 
cludes the idea of their having under- 
gone much friction. 

Immediately subjacent to this follows 
a stratum of thirty-six feet thickness, 
the substance of which approaches very 
near to the character of the crag-rock 
on the coast of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
and contains large masses of fossil 
oysters, and other shell-fish of marine 
origin, 

Next to this marine deposite, is aseries 
of beds of sand, marle, and calcareous 
rock, interspersed with argillaceous and 
coally matter. The organic remains in 
these strata, though less considerable 
in quantity, are of greater variety than in 
the superior beds. The thickness of 
this lower fresh-water deposite is about 
sixty feet, at Headon Hill; but it ap- 
pears to be much thinner in Binstead 
quarries, and other parts on the north- 
east side of the island, where it has 
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been dug for the purpose of the builder. 
The mansion of Lord H. Seymour, Mr. 
Nash, and other good houses in the 
vicinity of Cowes, are of this calcareous 
stone. Below this stratum, at the foot 
of Headon Hill, succeeds a laver of 
fine white and yellow sand, ex- 
tending to an unknown depth, being 
covered by shingle. This sand has 
been largely employed for making glass. 
The next stratum, in the series be- 
low the aforementioned beds, is the 
great argillaceous deposite that fills the 
whole of what is termed the “ chalk 
basin,” in which stands the metropolis, 
the whole of Middlesex, and part of the 
adjacent counties: hence called the 
London clay formation. 

This great stratum varies consider- 
ably in thickness in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. According to Mr. 
Phillips, from 77 to 700 feet thick. 

“The position of the beds of this clay 
is so nearly horizontal, that no perceptible 
difference from that position has been ob- 
served, except in the Isle itself, where this bed 
is nearly vertical.” — Outlines of Geology. 

The vertical section of the blue clay 
here alluded to, forms the hollow in 
the cliffs between the north end of 
Allum Bay and Headon Hill, where it 
measures about 250 feet in width. From 
Allum Bay, the clay proceeds, in a nar- 
row belt, through the interior of the 
island, near Newport, and emerges at 
White Cliff Bay, on the eastern extre- 
mity, following a course very nearly 
east and west. 

Beneath the bed of blue, or London, 
clay, lie a series of beds of sand, marle 
and coloured clays, denominated, by 
Mr. Conybeere, the “ Plastic Clay For- 
mation ;” from the porcelain clays be- 
ing included in this series. These beds 
which, like the blue clay, lie nearly 
horizontal, in the London basin, have 
been thrown into a vertical position in 
the Isle of Wight, where they form a 
very beautiful and conspicuous object 
in the face of the cliffs at Allum Bay; 
extending upwards of 1,100 feet along 
the shore. When any portion of the 
surface has been recently broken off, 
the sands exhibit a whole range of 
prismatic stratum, more especially when 
illuminated by the rays of the set- 
ting sun. It is, however, remarkable, 
that although this series of plastic 
clay and sand-beds, follow the order of 
the blue clay formation, to which it is 
subjacent, in passing from east to west 
through the island; yet the whole 
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sion which has thrown the strata into 
a vertical position. Thus, although 
at Allum Bay and White Cliff, these 
beds appear in a vertical position In 
the face of the cliffs; yet at Newport, 
the stratification of this series is nearly 
horizontal, as proved by excavations 
made near that town. From some sec- 
tions of the opposite coast, at Lyming- 
ton and Poole, the beds of plastic clay 
and sand also appear in a horizontal 
position. The beds of similar forma- 
tion, and, in all probability, of simul- 
taneous formation in the Jondon basin, 
as at Plumstead, at Reading and other 
places, also lie very nearly horizcntally 
between the blue clay and the chalk. 

In conjunction with, but to the south- 
ward of, the before-mentioned beds, 
follows the great ridge of chalk, which 
extends, east and west, through the 
whole island. But the most remark- 
able fact, connected with this chalk 
formation, is that of its great inclina- 
tion with the horizon. The elevation of 
the chalk stratum seems, however, to 
have been nearly the boundary of the 
great convulsion which produced the 
disruption of the strata; for the south 
and south-west sides of the chalk hills 
slope gradually away to the horizon, 
and have suffered a similar kind of de- 
nudation, or excavation of the sur- 
face, as is apparent in the chalk ranges 
of Kent and Sussex, by which the lower 
Strata are exhibited in the vallies or 
wealds. 

Some observations in Dr. Fitton’s 
valuable paper, relative to the “ Beds 
between the Chalk and the Purbeck 
Limestone,” published in alate number 
of the Annals of Philosophy, decidedly 
prove the Isle of Wight to have been 
subject to some great convulsion, which 
scarcely attected any other part of our 
coast. Speaking of the green-sand de- 
posite, Dr. F. says: 

One feature of this formation, which js 
very conspicuous on the coast ef the Isle 
cee tao tala econ “4 
: . Ss rv or ¢Xamination, 
consists in the great variation of aspect and 
cnn ners erin othe me 
— s—-one part not unfrequently 
os teagan cay 3 While the 
“n ner places, 
Siesta: reddish or yellowish hue. 
sens ry “ las been noticed by Sir Hf, 

° and Mr. Webster, and is ascribed 
by them, I believe correctly, to the ; 
of moisture and exnoni. 0 the effects 

Xposure on the varia} 
proportion of clay and ferry “ hysestevee 
which the heds every asin y segs sarang 
tain,” ‘tiie ° con- 


very same 
Where the fracture 
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the flint appeared to be more comp 
shattered than in others.” 
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With regard to the lower strata foun ta 
in the south-west of the Isle of Wis) 
Dr. Fitton considers it as varying fro. 
the sand rock of Hastings (with which 
has been identified by previous geo. 
gists) by the character of the fossils ; 
contains. After enumerating a list of 
these fossils, he observes: 

“A comparison even of this short jig 
with that of the green sand fossils (of th 
island), points out a distinction betwee) 
that formation and the Hastings’ sands 
which may perhaps, deserve attention jp 
the grouping and arranging of the strata: 
the organized productions of the former, s 
far as we are acquainted with them, being 
all marine, but, of the latter, almost ey. 
clusively, of fresh-water origin. And, in 
fact, if a line be drawn between the green 
sand and the weald clay, the whole series 
from thence down to the Portland lime. 
stone may be regarded as one great suite 
of fresh-water formations.” 
So that part of the series has evidently 
been displaced or elevated from the 
bed of an extensive fresh-water lake; 
while other parts appear to have fallen 
into the chasm, produced by the erup 
tion. No other agency, but volcanic, 
with which we are acquainted, could 
have accomplished such stupendous re- 
sults; and that such a catastrophe has 
occurred at some remote period, the 
following observations of Mr. Webster, 
“On the Chalk Formation of the 
Island,” places further beyond a doubt: 
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‘ All the flints, except those detached 
nodules in the body of the strata, are Ullr 
versally found in’ a most extraordinary 
state: they are broken in every direction 
into pieces of every size, from three inches ° 
diameter to an absolutely impalpable pow- 
der. ‘The flints, as if chivered bya blow 
of inconceivable force, retain their complet? 
form and position in their bed; the chalk A 
investing them on every side, and until . | 
is removed, nothing different irom os 
flints can be perceived, excepting fine nes | 
judiecating their fractures; but, when Ri | 
moved, they all at once fail to pieces ror 
fragments are all as sharp as possible, = 
quite irregular, being certainly rot te 
effect of any erystallization, OT internal af 
rangement of the materials, but merey ” 
external violence. This new and most “4 
traordinary appearance was first wy 
inasmall pit on the Shorweil arog? ‘ 
beyond the parting of the road to ~onl 
mouth. But no opportunity we ; 
ward omitted of examining both the ree 
aud the pits, in many parts of the gon 
range of chalk, and the appearaices pe 
every where, nearly similar; differing bass J 
in the circumstance, that in some tel 
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It seems unquestionable, that the 
shock which effected such a catastrophe 
was simultaneous through the whole 
extent of the island. It appears also 
rot to have extended beyond Swanage 
Bay, at the north extremity of Dorset- 
shire, where the disruption of the chalk 
stratum has thrown it, from the nearly 
sorizoutal, into a vertical direction, 
that in the Isle of Wight. 


H. . 


ajalozous to 


Newport, ONth Jan. 182), 
er re 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR: 

OOKING into the last number of 
& Athe Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, I met with an “ Account of the 
Erection of the Bell Rock Lighthouse,” 
with which I was so much pleased, that 
1 began to think a very abridged notice 
mizht be acceptable in the pages of 
vour Miscellany; together with some 
mention of that Glory of Lighthouses on 
our western shores, Eddystone — which 
is constructed on principles, acknow- 
ledgedly, similar to those on which Mr. 
Stevenson has, with eminent success, 
built the abovenamed on “ © sunken 
reef of red sand-stone, the highest part 
only being uncovered at ordinary ebb- 
tides; and which is situated about 
eleven miles south-east of the neat 
town of Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath, 
as it is called; and some notice also of 
the great Freneh Lighthouse, the Zour 
de Corduan, built by Louis XIV., in 
16%6, at the mouth of the Garonne, in 
the Bay of Biscay. It occurred to me, 
however, that, probably, such a subject 
would have met with attention in the 
earlier pages of the Monthly Magazine, 
as the present Eddystone was built in 
1774, and the Bell Rock completed, at 
least so fur as to show a light, in Feb. 
1811; and, accordingly, having access 
to the early volumes of the work, 
with the help of the general index, I 
found that, at p. 499, vol. 36, a short 
notice of the Bell (or Cape) Rock 
Lighthouse was inserted. 


_Nevertheless, I trust, that a few ad- 
ditional observations on a subject which 
(I still think) has been much overlooked 
in the pages of your miscellany, might 
be worthy of insertion. 

The Eddystone rocks are situate 
about twelve miles from the Ram-head, 
the nearest point of land, fourteen miles 
south from Plymouth, south-south-west 
of the middle of the Sound, in longitude 
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4° 16° or 24°* west, and latitude 50° 
8’ north. 

They had long been regarded with 
terror by mariners ; as the principal rock 
only, on which the building is erected, 
stands but a few feet above the water, 
and affords no more extent of surface 
than is barely sufficient for the founda- 
tion of the building. In 1696, Mr. 
Winstanley commenced a. structure, 
which it was hoped would prove a last- 
ing warning from the dangerous spot ; 
it was illuminated in 1700; but, in 
1703, while Mr. W. himself, with a 
large party, was inspecting it, a mighty 
storm arose, the building was washed 
into the wide ocean, and every inmate, 
casual and resident, perished. 

However, six years after, Mr. Rud- 
yard’s lighthouse, of wood, was built, 
which, in 1755, was destroyed by fire ; 
this, in 1770, was, also, the fate of Mr. 
Smeaton’s first building, of wood, erect- 
el 1759; but, shortly afterwards, the 
same gentleman built a stone light- 
house, on principles, novel indeed, but 
which must strike every observer as 
being adimirably adapted to the intended 
purpose; as is evinced by the structure 
having withstood the elements’ fury, by 
which it is almost unceasingly assailed 
up to this time. Mr. Smeaton (in 
which, too, his example is followed by 
Mr. Stevenson) has published a highly 
interesting narrative of his edifice,— 
unfortunately limited to a small num- 
ber of copies. 

A lighthouse is not to he erected 
without encountering great difficulties ; 
and in the “ narratives” alluded to 
(and, most likely, in some correspond- 
ing French work, relating to the Tour 
de Corduan), these are particularly de- 
tailed; but I cannot help concluding, 
that Mr. Smeaton found and conquered 
the greatest; for the Corduan Rock is 


~much larger than either of the others; 


and the waves of the Bay of Biscay, 
though much more weighty, are slow 
in their majestic roll, and not nearly so 
destructive as the violent and rapid 
surges of the British seas. The Bell 
Rock, too, had a great advantage, for 
though ten or twelve feet under water 
at flood-tide, it presented, at other 
times, a superficies of 400 by 250 feet. 
“ The ereetion (says the Edin. Phil. 
Jour.) of some temporary refuge on the 
rock, in case of accident to the boats, 

formed 





* It is remarkable, that a measurement 
on our own shore should be undetermined. 
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formed part of Mr. Stevenson’s original 
design, and he, accordinzly, lost no 
time in setting about the construction 
of a wooden beacon-house. This in- 
dispensable accompaniment to the 
works was successtuily completed in 
the latter end of September; and, as 
the author (Mr. Stevenson) expresses 
it, robbed the rock of much of its ter- 
rors, and gave a facility to the works, 
which could not otherwise have been 
attained. 

“ The want of such an accommodation 
at the building of the Eddystone Light- 
house, where the smallness of the cu- 
perficial diniensions of the rock did not 
admit of such an erection, formed oue 
of Mr. Smeaton’s chief difficulties.” 

The cubical contents of the masonry, 
on the Bell Rock, is more than double 
that on the Eddystone ; but in only one 
instance does Mr. Stevenson seem to 
have improved materially on Mr. Smea- 
ton’s plan: “ The principles upon which 
the floors of the two buildings are con- 
structed, are essentially different. At 
the Eddystone, the floors form so meny 
domes; the arch stones of which are 
built in concentric rays, in the usual 
manner, and have a tendency or pres- 
sure outwards upon (against) the walls. 
To counteract this pressure, two strong 
chains are imbedded in the courses, 
immediately below and above the floors. 
At the Bell Rock, the floors are so con- 
structed, that the pressure upon the 
outward walls is perpendicular; and 
they are so connected as respectively 
to form girths or binding frames to the 
building, at each story.” 

In every thing else Mr. Stevenson 
cheerfully allows his obligations to his 
ingenious predecessor, insomuch, that 
the stone-lighter, which, of course, was 
continually employed, at the works, be- 
tween the rock and the shore, was 
called the “ Smraron.” And it is ree 
corded, as an interesting incident, that, 
while the works were carrying on, they 
were visited by Mrs. Dixon, daughter 
of Mr. Smeaton. 

_ Fearing, Sir, that the interest I feel 
in works of this description may al- 
ready have led me into too great a 
length, I remain yours, &e, 
London, 9th March. 
casei 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
CORRESPONDENT, in 

last Number (p, 118), 
scribes, from Dr. Brewster’s J 
Science 


THERMEsS. 


your 
who de- 


1 Dr. ournal of 
» & Very ingenious mode of de- 





Radiant Heat.—Nuisanee of Cart-whips in the City. 





ciphering medals, &c., having adverta4 
to “the well-known fact, that Toush 
surfaces radiate heat more freely ne 
polished ones,” —the following dl 
tional references may not be unarce, 


cee 
table to your readers, 4 


The fact was thus stated by Professo; 


Leslie, in his “ Inquiry into the Natur: 
of Heat :”— 


“ The power of the blackened side of , 
canister being denoted by 100, that of ; 
clear side was 12. Another side, whic) 
had been slightly tarnished, was seraped ty 
a bright irregular surface. The effect wa 
now 16.—Another side was ploughed, iy 
one direction, by means of a small toothed 
plane iron, used in veneering, the interval 
between the teeth being about one-thirtieth 
or one-fiftieth part of an inch: the effect 
was farther increased to 19.—The fis 
smooth side was now scraped downwarls, 
with the point of a fine file: its effect was 
23. But the filing being repeated, ani 
more thoroughly covering the surface, the 
effect rose to 26.”—>p. 81. 


[ Apr. | " 





This curious property, Mr.W. Ritchie, 
A.M., Rector of the Academy at Tat, 
illustrates, “in a novel manner,” in the 
January Number of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, by a very simple 
diagram, and demonstration ; which, 
however, hardly makes the matter clearer 
than the Professor himself has done: 
but, by following up the subject, Mr. 
Ritchie deduces, 


“That the increased effect upon me 
focal ball, when a striated surface was \¥) 


used, does not depend upon the increase of 
surface, but upon the quantity ol heat fe- 


flected by the sides of the furrows. 


5th March, 1825. 


———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR: 
y EEIN G, so frequently, short rere 
and inguiries, on a variety of < 
jects, in the Monthly Magazine,—It , 
the liberty of requesting, that you e 
stop a corner in one of your sheets W! 
the following query :-— 

Persons wiles the crowded ge 
of this vast and growing metropolis, - 
frequently struck with the — . 
long cart-whips,—particularly ™ t ‘te 
narrow streets, emphatically said 7” 
“in the City :”? they are very anno) + 
so much so, that I feel compelle : 
enter my feeble protest against the . 
and earnestly to ask, Whether a remy" 
for this nuisance cannot be — 
Your’s, &c. ‘ 


London, 9th March. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 

PORARY CRITICISM. 

NO. XLUI. 
Sir Egerton Brudges’ Letters on Lord 
Byron. 

iS have dwelt so long on the Cri- 
WwW tical Philosophy of the Pulpit, 
that the reader, we suppose, would be 
glad to see us again among the laity. 
We forbear, therefore, all further com- 
ment on the splendid and elaborate 
tirades of the Reverend Dr. Styles !— 
his eloguent Jeremiahds about “ per- 
verted genius, which hides the serpent’s 
venom under the serpent’s splendid 
garb” (p. 11); and “ bloody revolutions, 
that have produced nothing but anarchy 
and despotism” (p. 13); and “ emascu- 
lated* sensnalists, and restless dema- 
gogues !”” (p.26), &c.&c. Even upon the 
super-orthodox denunciation (p. 10), of 
the pernicious “ doctrine of universal 
philanthropy—which prevents those who 
adopt it from acting at all, or inevitably 
impels them to act wrong!’ we shall 





* Fine word, emasculated! and delicately 
chosen for the purposes of pulpit oratory ! 
Suppose some young lady of Dr. S.’s con- 
gregation, desirous of understanding as 
much as she could of her pastor’s pious 
exhortations, should innocently ask him 
the meaning of this word. The Doctor 
(perhaps) might blush a little, or somewhat 
hesitate; and, in order to avoid the awk- 
wardness of oral explanation, refer her to 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. But, if she fol- 
lowed his directions, and conned over the 
etymologies and illustrations of our bulky 
texicographer, might she not also blush a 
little, the next time her eyes happened to 
meet those of her spiritual guide? Ladies ! 
ladies! who listen to the flowery declama- 
tions of pulpit orators, be not over-solici- 
tous of understanding their metaphorical 
phrases ; or your imaginations may happen 
to be as much tainted by a pious discourse, 
as by any thing that is to be met with in 
the avowedly loose pages of a Moore or a 
Byron. And yet there is danger, also, in 
the lack of comprehension. We have wit- 
nessed some awkward fitters, in mixed so- 
ciety, from young ladies very innocently re- 
peating very pretty-sounding words, which 
they had picked up (unexamined) from no 
less grave authorities. Let these meta- 
phors ring upon your ears, therefore, as 
pretty-sounding periods, like the tune of an 
Italian song, rather than be hunted into 
meaning through a naughty dictionary, or 
treasured in remembrance, as_ intelligible 
English, fit to constitute a part of your 
“onversational vocabulary. ‘‘ Emasculated 
“ensualists,”’ would sound rather awkwardly 
from the rosy lips of “sweet sixteen!’ — 
Moxtuiy Mac. No. 408, 
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only say, that hitherto we had supposed 
universal phiianthropy to be the express 
doctrine of religion, as preached by 
Christ himself; and were, therefore, 
little prepared for its denunciation from 
the lips of a Minister of the Gospel.* 
But there is one passage, in particular, 
among a multitude of like complexion, 
in this political sermon,+ which we must 
not quite forget ; and which, we should 
suppose, will not be forgotten, in another 
quarter, at the next distribution of the 
Regium Donum.t 
“ But what,” exclaims the preacher 
(p. 25), after having exhausted his in- 
vention and his indignation upon the 
minor sins of impiety and immorality— 
“ What, if the impious spirit that has 
breathed forth its execrations against God, 
should also’’—Mark, reader, mark the cdi. 
mar! —*“*should, also, presume to speak 
disloyally of the king? What, if he should 
denounce every thing established, as an 
infringement upon popular rights; and 
every man of character and ‘nfluence in the 
state, as an enemy to his country;—so that 
the great and the good, ihe wise and the vir- 
tuous’’—terms synonimous, of course, with 
men of rank and influence—““should be held 
up to scorn and universal contempt?” 
We 
* Dr. S., indeed, seems to be aware, 
that, in this instance, his rhetorical zeal 
had rather overshot the mark ; and, accord- 
ingly, he subjoins a qualifying note, and 
seems disposed to admit a sort of limited 
universality to benevolence. But, in doing 
so, whence does this divine impugner of 
freethinking philosophy extract his saving 
clauses? From the texts of Holy Writ?— 
from the parable of the Good Samaritan, or 
the colloquy with the woman of heretic 
Samaria at the well? No: but from the 
pages of one of those “* Infidels,” as they 
are called, whom he so yehemently repro- 
bates—ji. e. from “ Godwin’s Political Jus- 
tice,”’—of the fundamental principles of 
which, the note in question is a mere 


abstract. What! steal from these free- 
thinking philosophers, and then abuse 
them? Is this Dr. S.’s idea of “ spoiling 


the Egyptians ?” 

+ Political, not religious, most assuredly 
it is; as was also the like funeral maledic- 
tion, pronounced by the same preacher on 
the demise of Napoleou.—See Sermon X., 
vol. 2. 

¢ Regium Donum. A bonus, fixed in 
gross amount, but discretionary in distribu- 
tion, annually, or triennially, we forget 
which, dispensed, by the orthodox managers 
of the public purse, to such dissenting 
ministers as may be deemed most worthy / 
Mr. Croker, perhaps, may point out some 
equally efficacious mode of securing the 
independence of the Catholic clergy of 
lreland. 
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We will say nothing about the exag- 
gerations of this statement: what is 
oratory, even in the pulpit, without its 
exaggerations — its hyperboles—its poe- 
tical prose ?—nothing of its perver- 
sions: for what becomes of the contro- 
versialist, theological, or political, if he 
be not permitted to twist and distort a 
littlke—to heighten and to discolour !— 
to dress up the phantoms of his own 
invention, and having run his lance 
against the airy nothing, embodied only 
that it might be vanquished, to boast 
his triumph over the real antagonist, 
whom, in fact, he had never encoun- 
tered? Neither will we detail the 
anecdote, of a certain Lord Justice 
Clerk, who, on a similar provocation, is 
reported to have exclaimed, “ An’ he 
had said a’ this against God Almighty, 
it had na’ sa much a signified, because 
he could tak his ain part; but to speak 
thus against our most gracious sove- 
reign !—ah! what impiety !” 

Whether such rhetoric be more ac- 
cordant to the legitimate purposes of 
the pulpit or the bench, we presume 
not to determine; but, without further 
comment, take our leave of Dr. Styles, 
we hope and trust for ever: for, unless 
he should wander again from the strait 
and benignant paths of the Gospel, into 
the crooked and less sanctified bye-ways 
of critical and personal vituperation, 
neither his inspirations nor his elo- 
quence will come within the sphere of 
our philosophical analysis of Contem- 
porary Criticism, 

A more welcome object of such 
analysis now lies before us; from which, 
indeed, we have suffered ourselves to 
be detained much longer than we in- 
tended, 

The Letters of Sir Egerton Brydges 
on the Character and Poetical Genius of 
Lord Byron, come, in reality, more cor-’ 
rectly under our consideration in this 
article, than almost any of the publica- 
tions upon which we have been in the 
habit or animadyerting. With respect to 
the latter, our object, generally speak- 
ing, has been to shew that, in their pre- 
tended criticisms, there is no philosophy 
at all,—nor criticism either; unless fac- 
tion be philosophy, and personality and 
ropes mpg he a 
the philosophy or ‘h a wl 
genuine in its spirit tag er say 
ficial in its pur tt rt _ sa 

“sage pose, acute in its diseri- 
minations, and temperate in its 
ments ; separating, 
from the grain, y 


judg- 
indeed, the cockle 
yet more solieitous for 
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the discovery of beauties than def 
and evidently more anxious to impro 
the general taste than to depreciate ix 
dividual talent. Their high Mightinesses 
the periodical Reviewers, must sluniber 
therefore, a little longer in our neglect 
while we proceed with our elucidatio, 
of criticism as it ought to be. 

And, first, as to politics, as far » 
they are concerned : let us see whethy 
the critico-political philosophy of the 
layman be not a little more christianlike 
than that of the divine. It is in p, 333 
of this interesting volume that the topic 
is thus introduced : 


* T have said nothing about Lord By. 
ron’s politics ; my concern with him has been 
asa poet: in politics I have always enter. 
tained opinions very different from his; but 
never in my life did I allow myself, or even 
feel the inclination, to intermix politica) 
prejudices with literary taste or judgment, 
I have seen too much of the bane and 
poison of this intermixture, in the last thiny 
years, not to have been cured of it, had | 
even been originally so disposed. — It is the 
canker-worm, or rather the direct and rapid 
destroyer, of our modern literature.” 





What say ye to this, ve censors of 
the Quarterly, of the Edinburgh, and, 
even, of the Westminster ?—ought not 
this to be, also, a part of your philoso- 
phy? Sir Egerton proceeds to observe, 
that Lord Byron is accused of having 
been as licentious on this subject as 
upon those of morals and religion; and 
he does not deny, that “ there are 
occasions in which the coarseness and 
bitterness of his personal satire cannot 
be justified,” and on which the noble 
poet “even indulges in unaccountable 
vulgarisms.” 

“ But here again,” continues he, “the 
censure of Lord Byron has been much toe 
indiscriminate, and carried much too far. 
If he thought, as many wise and 
people have thought, that rational liberty 
was in danger, and that revolution ha 


j 
' 
j 
; 
' 
' 


become necessary, to correct and cleanse 4 
the ruinous and deep-laid corruptions © * 
power, he might be entitled to use ve) 4 
strong indignation, ridicule and wit 4 
favour of the principles he espoused, ? 
though still under the restraint of taste an % 
decency.” — To me, not all the crueltes : 
of arbitrary power which history recor’ i 


can equal in horror the ferocities, the bios 
shed and ruin of revolutionary anarchy ie i 
but different minds may honestly ™ 7 
different calculations, and see things 1? 7 

ferent lights. When once the attention 


gates 


. a lies 
awakened to the evil conduct, the eae 
the mistakes, the intrigues, the treac goon 
ie corruptions of governments, 1 : 


» . ya . . > ; wil 4 
fod fued for its denunciations, whieh not F 











pri), 


. not easily be exhausted. <A mind of intui- 


prone tive perception, like Lord Byron’s, a heart 
te i. of quick and strong emotion, and a frank- 
Sse ness and force of language to give vent to 
tuber his impressions, were almost inevitably led 
cle, 3 to many of those scornful ebullitions of 
ation overwhelming ridicule, with which he has 
covered his political adversaries. 
ra om This, in our estimation, is in the very 
ther spirit of that philosophic candour, with- 
"the out which, criticism is but a cloak for 
alike hireling sophistry, and the servility, or 


9, |= the malevolence, of faction. | 
; On the subject of personalities, there 


” are also other passages, in these “ Let- 
> ters,” breathing the same spirit of im- 
2 partial discrimination. Thus, in p. 235, 
te. |S admitted, that 
bet ‘‘ Some of his personal attacks are malig- 
ven ~ nant, low and mean, and could only have 
al \. > sprung from base and ungenerous passions ; 
Nt, 7’ while some of his praises are as fulsome 
id * and unfounded as his censures! It could 
ry > be easily shewn, that he has bitterly, foully 
J > and unprovokedly attacked some whom he, 
he § in his heart, admired, whom he studied 
id intently, whose spirit he endeavoured to 





catch, and to whom he was indebted for 
| many noble thoughts, and some powerful 
t= language !”” 

g Illustrations of this must occur to the 
mind of every reader familiar with the 
_ writings of Byron and his contempora- 
ries. Thus, for example, after having 
reprobated blank verse in general (even 
that of Shakspeare and Milton), and 
held up Wordsworth, in particular, to 
derision and contempt, the very next 
effusions he sent into the world, “ The 
Dream,” and, still more conspicuously, 
that wilder dream of desolate sublimity, 
“which was not all a dream,” were 
blank-verse poems, in emulation of the 
very style of Wordsworth: and it may 
even be said of all the blank verse, of 
which the noble poet was afterwards 
not sparing, that it was then enly-good 
when the modulation of Wordsworth 
was evidently in his ear. His dramatic 
blank-verse was frequently very de- 
fective, and in apparently opposite 
extremes,—ostentatiously poetical in 
phrase, and affectedly prosaic in ar- 
rangement.* 


_—_— 


a a a re a 








* Abundant instances of this twofold 
defect may be found in his Doge, his Fos- 
Carl, his Sardanapalus, &c., though, in the 
latter especially, there are passages of splen- 





did and glorious exception. Sir E. Brydges 
3 takes little notice of the dramas of Lord 


Byron, except his Manfred and his Cain: 
i which, however, the critic is perfectly 
“onsistent ; for he lays it down as a princi- 
ple, to estimate an author by what he 


is. > 
EO ed secre ¥ Se > 
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Sir E. Brydges thus proceeds :— 

“‘ There are other blots of a similar cast, 
for which | can find no excuse. Is it not 
unmanly to insult the ashes of the dead, 
who have fallen victims to the greatest 
misfortune, the most lamentable disease, 
to which poor humanity is subject? And 
all this from political, not personal, anti- 
pathy! Are political antipathies to breed 
personal hatred, which shall insult the 
grave ?—the grave, too, of the most gentle- 
manly, the mildest-mannered, the boldest- 
hearted man in Europe! These are traits, 
which, whenever I would feel admiration 
for the genius and the poetry of Lord Byron, 
I am necessitated to efface from my recol- 
lection. ‘To me, no words of reprobation 
appear too strong for such an exhibition of 
horrible blackness of feeling '’’ * 


Though not agreeing, entirely, with 
Sir E. Brydges, in ail particulars, re- 
specting the character of the personage 
alluded to in this passage, the sentiment 
it conveys has our unqualified approba- 
tion. ‘The criticism is equally just in 
point of morals and of taste: and the 
poem referred to, if regarded in any 
other point of view than as a satire on 
the hollow and fulsome flattery of the 
no less profane Laureate, can scarcely 
be too severely reprobated. But, per- 
haps, this is not the only instance, in 
the writings of Lord Byron, which might 
induce one to admit, with the author of 
these Letters (if we could admit his 
metaphor), that 

** The heart, for a moment, sinks in de- 
spondency, to behold, in frail human nature, 
the union of such frightful darkness with 
such gigantic splendour !”’ + 

We have quoted enough, in the way 
of censure, to shew that Sir E. Brydges 

is 





has done best, and not by his compara- 
tive failures. And this, in point of esti- 
mation, undoubtedly, is just; but, yet, the 


interests of literature as unquestionably re- 


quire, that the defective should be noticed 
also. The shoals that are to be avoided 
should be pointed out, as well as the land- 
marks made conspicuous, that shew the 
port to which we steer. 

* A “black feeling !’’—the colour of a 
touch!!! The blind man, who thought 
scarlet must be like the sound of a trumpet, 
was nearer, one would think, to the mark. 
But more of this hereafter. 

+ What antithesis there can be between 
the frightful and the gigantic, or what greater 
affinity proportions of bulk can have to 
splendour than to darkness, we leave Sir 
E. Brydges to explain. Our business, at 
present, is with the philosophy ot his criti 
cism, not with the critical structure of his 
periods, or the congruity of his metaphors. 
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is no partizan of Lord Byron’s, either 
in politics or in morals, Let us see, 
however, what, in reference to the lat- 
ter, the candour of criticism has to offer 
in extenuation, 

“Tt seems to me,” says our author (p. 
290), “that Lord Byron’s personal charac- 
ter has been frightfully misrepresented and 
misunderstood. There is, in the world, 
very generally prevalent, a strange perver- 
sion of mind and heart, which forgives to 
voung men who have no redeeming virtues 
or talents, that, as the venial folly of early 
life, which is branded with infamy in him 
who has genius and a thousand brilliant 
qualities of heart, and a thousand brilliant 
actions, which ought to effaee even great 
irregularities and faults.’—** Lord Byron 
has been tried by rules not applied to 
others,—not applicable to the qualities of 
our frail beg; and, what is worse still, 
very often upon assumed and invented 
facts)” 

Our liberal critic, after adanitting the 
probability, “that Lord Byron had im- 


herent in him, not only an excess of 


pride, but a good deal of vanity ;” in 
other words, “that there was implanted 
in him a strong love oj’ distinction,’ — 
then proceeds to notice several unto- 
ward circumstances, which tended to 
give bitterness to these feelings, and 
superinduce that species of misanthropic 
irascibility, and defiance of public opi- 
nion, conspicuous in his works and con- 
duct. Among these, his oppression and 
disappointment at Harrow are not for- 
gotten; nor does Sir E. Brydges sup- 
press his opinion,—that “there is no- 
thing more illiberal than a great school, 
on the subject of fortune, manners and 
connexions ;”’ in neither of which, not- 
withstanding the rank and antiquity of 
his family, was Lord Byron protectively 
circumstanced. Sir Egerton eonsiders, 
however, the Hours of Idleness 2s in- 
dicating an effort of “ the noble flame 
of a cultivated, amiable, and splendid 
mind,” for the development ot more 
congenial dispositions; and he “ thinks 
it NO exagzeration to say, that much of 
the colour of the eccentric part of Lord 
Byron’s future life is to be attributed 
to that article’? in the Edinburgh Re- 
View, in which that “ effort of a grand 
spirit emerging from a cloud? ™ was 
turned into the most re 
and contempt.” ; 

That it had some 
production of such e 
rationally 


thing to do in the 
lect, it is impossible 
: to doubt: for it compelled 
the poet, i he would not stoon beneath 
it, to doane the first vigorous effort ot 


mepieut power in that bitterness 
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and fierceness of spirit, which was the 
only alternative to the lethargy of de. 
spair, It was with the scorpion-lash of 
satire alone that he was permitted to 
demonstrate, that he was not the abject 
thing which the knot of conspirators, 
who had seized the throne and falsified 
the oracles of criticism, had pronoun. 
ced; and certainly, if there be any cir. 
cumstance, or combination of circum. 
stances, that can palliate or excuse the 
perverted feelings, or misanthropic tur- 
bulence, which is sometimes the vice of 
superior minds, it is when such a mind 
is compelled, by persecution and pro- 
scription, to appeal to the fierce and 
angry passions, as the only energies of 
sufficient torce to maintain its indepen- 
dence, or repel an overwhelming injus- 
tice. With provocations to the exertion 
of these fiercer energies, the juvenile 
years of Lord Byron were sufficiently 
visited. Tsolated in his early education, 
with a fortune and connexions much 
below his rank, and the stirring con- 
sciousness of ai incipient talent, to 
which all rank and fortune ought to be 
regarded as inferior distinctions, he grew 
tp, even in the inhospitality of public 
seminaries, an isolated being ; and when 
(prematurely, we confess) he attempted 
to emerge into intellectual distinction, 
and send his spirit socially abroad, he 
found himself encountered on the very 
threshold of literary effort by a dog- 
matical and illiberal confederacy, with 
whom a sneer was criticism, and un- 
blushing falsehood was oracular adjudi- 
cation; but whose very presumption 
had given them an influence over public 
opinion, which they basely exerted for 
the invidious purpose of his intellectual 
extinction. 

We are speaking somewhat strongly, 
we perceive, upon the subject, and may 
be accused, perhaps, of warmth ; but 
the interests of literature demand that 
we so should speak. Of the trammels 
aud oppressions of the English press, 
the most grievous and intolerable, after 
all, are those which are imposed by the 
self-constituted federations that tyrannize 
in the press itself. It is by the conduct 
of those who should most protect Its 
freedom, that its freedom is most VI0- 
lated and abridged. Joint-stock m0- 
nopoly is the very spirit of their code; 
and associated reporters, and associate 
reviewers, with their organized pars 
tialities and sympathetic enmities, exto 
or proscribe, as faction, venality, oF C4 
price may dictate, or the interest, Pe™ 


: i , " 
haps, of a club of publishers,—and — 
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up against the unaffiliated and indepen- 
dent adventurer all the avenues to public 
notice and estimation. Hence the func- 
tion of criticism, as exercised through 
the popular vehicles, is not to assist the 
progress of intellect, but to narrow the 
sphere of competition, and appropriate 
the channels of exertion; not to encou- 
rage and foster the germs of timidly- 
unfolding genius, but to crush and 
blicht them in the very bud:—to pro- 
scribe, in short, to extinguish, to <nni- 
hilate, whatever ability, of whatever de- 
scription, any ill-starred | wight may 
attempt to manifest, who is not either 
too important in station and alliance to 
he overlooked, or connected, by some 
link of party, of affinity, or association, 
with some one at least of these trumpet- 
ing confederacies. 

Lord Byron, in his first effort for ce- 
lebrity, stood in the full danger of this 
hostile predicament. Though a man of 
family, he was not of those families, nor 
his connexions of those circles, which 
constitute the omnipotent insignificance 
of what calls itself the Fashionable 
World ;* nor was he either protégé 
or associate of those lords of the literary 
ascendant (the oracles or the echoes of 
that world,) the junta of the Edinburgh 
Review. And yet he dared to think he 
had some pretensions to poetic talent, 
and to print the juvenile effusions of his 
Hours of Idleness. 





* Sir E. B.’s description of that hetero- 
gencous amalgamation of the quackery of 
high lite, though not sufficiently pertinent 
to our argument for insertion in the text, is 
nevertheless too yuguante to be disregarded ; 
and our readers will not be displeased to 
meet with it as an appended note : 


“I will not degrade my pen by attempting to 
give a picture of the manner in which it acts, or an 
cxamination of the little despicable cabals, artifices, 
intrigues, passions, and insanities, on these puny 
narrow stages of life, where the actors and actresses 
have the folly and blindness to call themselves the 
world, as if these few hundreds of silly people formed 
the exclusively-important part of mankind !—nay, as 
if they monopolized title, birth, rank, wealth, polish, 
talent, and knowledge; and this at a crisis, when 
the ancient and great nobility keep themselves for 
the most part aloof; and when these exclusionalists 
are principally new titles, East-Indians, adventurers, 
noisy politicians, impudent wits of low origin, vulgar 
emergers from the City suddenly got rich, contrac- 
tors, Jews, rhyming orators, and scheming parsons, 
who have pushed themselves into notice by dint of 
open purse or brazen face; and who get a little bad 
gilding, like the gingerbread of a rustic fair, by a 
few cast duchesses, countesses, &c., who, having 
come to the end of their own pockets, credits, and 
characters, are willing to come wherever the doors 
of large houses can be opened to them, and the costs 
“* expensive entertainments paid !” 
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We may not quite agree with Sir 
E. B. even in the qualified degree of me- 
rit ascribed by him to that publication ; 
but certainly a more shameless viola- 
tion of every principle, not merely of 
critical candour, but of common vera- 
city, than the pretended critical notice 
of it, could not well have been expected, 
even from the Edinburgh Review of 
those days, when slander, misrepresen- 
tation, and malignity had not ceased to 
be its discriminating characteristics. 
The Critique and the Poems are both 
before us. We speak not, therefore, 
from vague and fading recollections. 
The Reviewer invidiously selects some 
of the weakest stanzas from his most 
inefficient attempts; and, with unquali- 
fied audacity, thus pronounces-- 


** Now we positively do assert, that there 
is nothing better than these stanzas in the 
whole compass of the noble minor’s yo- 
lume.” 


To this we do as positively reply, that 
it is utterly impossible but that the wri- 
ter of that article must have known, that 
he was thus positively asserting a most 
gross and malicious falsehood ; and that 
there were in that little volume (though 
much is puerile, and much is common- 
place,) not only much better specimens 
than those selected, but many flashes and 
indications of a highly poetic mind; many 
passages, which nothing but the dawn- 
Ings of poetic inspiration could have 
produced; and some entire poems, 
which would not, as juvenilities, have 
disgraced the pages of some of those 
volumes which have been favoured with 
critical commendation. 

We think, with Sir E. B., that causes 
of irritation did not cease with the tri- 
umph of our poet over his reviewers, 
And if the natural influence of that 
feverish popularity, which followed 
witha flush as intemperate as it was, 
perhaps, unreasonable, on the publica- 
tion of the first two cantos of “ Childe 
Harold,” was much more likely to in- 
crease than to soothe an inherent ex- 
citability,—the incense of that adulation 
was but of short continuance: while, 
at the same time, if the song of triumph 
wrung in his ears, the yell and the cavil 
of malignant calumny mingled their 
harshest dissonance—as indeed they ever 
do, with the pzan that acknowledges 
the attainments of intellectual supe- 
riority. 

“ In the midst of this burst of fashion- 
able idolatry his enemies, and his traducers 
never left him. Not only were every —_ 
all 
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and indiscretion of his past life brought for- 
ward and made the theme of every tongue, 
but all were exaggerated; and there were 
added to them a thousand utter inventions 
of diabolical malignity.”’ 


But whatever were the circumstances 
that influenced the moral temperament 
and consequent habitudes of the poet, 
it is certainly to them that we are In- 
debted for the originality, the vigour 
and the peculiar characteristics of the 
poetry. They drove him from the cir 
cles of inanity and the routine of eti- 
quette, to the free and boundless range 
of nature, and the romantic quest of 
adventure: from the monotony of the 
saloon and the drawing-room, to the 
phenomena of the forest, the glacier 
and the cataract,—of the desert and the 
ocean ;—to the tent and to the rock 
that shelters the wandering Arab, or 
fortifies the mountain-robber; and to 
the ruin that records the desolation of 
glory, and the wrecks of empire and of 
mind :—from semblances, in fact, to 
realities : from the drill of conventional 
automatonism, to man in the untamed 
energies and diversities of native pas- 
sion. 

We can readily believe, with his epis- 
tolary critic, that “if Lord Byron, in- 
stead of being driven to the eccentric 
course which he adopted, had passed 
much of his time in the high circles of 
London, from the age of eighteen to 
thirty,” instead of having written any 
“one of his loftier or more brilliant 
poems, he would perhaps have been a 
sarcastic and witty satirist, and would 
have written epigrams and_ sprightly 
songs. 

Certainly the Corsair, and Lara, and 
the Bride of Abydos, he never could 
have written. They have all the fresh- 
ness of the scenery, and the scene- 
begotten thoughts and feelings, which 
nothing but local familiarities could 
have suggested or sustained. There is 
little in them that could either have 
heen conned in a fashionable “ at 
Home,” or descried through the epec- 
tacles of Books. 

————. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 


ERE our clergy (like some of 
vid the apostles) mechanics, it 
would be unreasonable, now-a-days, to 
— sage make tents or bedsteads 
or their daily bread: if 
— r daily bread ; but, if they are 
voiterers in their vocation, and take 
eM the labouring husbandman the 
ruits of the earth, hardly earned by the 


Remarks on the Tithing System. 


[ April 1; 
sweat of his brow, do they not come 
within the description of Isaiah’ 
“ vreedy dross, who can never fon 
enough,—who look to their own war 
every one for his gain, from hi, 
quarter ?” 

_ To oppose the supposition of my hos. 
tility against the clergy, from my writine 
on the subject of Tithes, as I proposed 
in my former letter (No. I.), I at once 
declare, that I hold in veneration all 
such as manifestly do the duties of their 
pastoral office, and would not “ muzzle 
the labouring ox,” but feed him, libe. 
rally, with the finest of the wheat,— 
Therefore, I trust, that if, peradventure, 
I write with vinegar, it will be borne in 
mind, I do so on the sour subject of 
Tithes. 

In this letter, Mr. Editor, I intended 
to have noticed the origin of tithes, 
when the minds of the people were 
overwhelmed with superstition and gross 
darkness ; but, from the hubbub amongst 
enlightened men in different parishes in 
London, I am reminded of the “ Horti- 
culturai Society of London,” consisting 
of the most luminous, dignified and 
wealthy characters, not only in England, 
but all quarters of the globe; and al- 
ready, in its infant-state, amounting to 
about two thousand Fellows. By their 
charter, granted by his late Majesty, 
dated 17th April, in the 49th year of 
his reign, power was granted to them, 
“to purchase, hold and enjoy, to them 
and their successors, lands of the yearly 
value, at a rack-rent, of £ 1,000.”—(By 
the bye, not a word therein about tithes.) 
Pursuant to such power, thirty-three 
acres have been purchased by the 
Society, for their garden-ground; and 
immense sums already have been, and 
still will be, expended in the formation 
thereof, and incidental thereto; and the 
introduction of fruits and vegetables of 
every tithable description. 

Assuming, therefore, (and no Fellow 
of the Society will think the assumption 
too high), that, ina very few years, each 
acre, in the aggregate, will produce fruits 
and vegetables, which will have cost the 
Society (or be estimated by them at) 
£1,000 per acre, the annual produce 
will amount to £33,000,—out of which 
the vicar (I think I am correct) would 
be entitled, by a composition at £10 
per cent., to £3,000 a-year. Or, if he 
took the rarities in kind (in his option 


to do so), he might decorate his table 
with choicer luxuries than any nobleman 
in the king’s dominions ; and, moreovet, 


have a superfluity for Covent-garden, 
aut 

















ave 
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and a rare dessert for the Lord Mayor's 


city-feast into the bargain, — 

That the Society, in their corporate 
capacity, will be disposed to do ample 
“sstice to the vicar, cannot be doubted ; 
but it may be doubtful whether certain 
‘ndividuals would not deprive him of 
the tenth cabbage. On such characters, 
the following tragical tale may have a 
proper effect :— 

« About, they say, DC., Augustine, com- 
ming to preach at Camerton, the priest of 
the place makes compla‘nt to him, that the 
Jord of the mannor, having been often ad- 
monished by him, would not yet pay him 
his tithes. Augustine, questioning the lord 
about that default in devotion, he stoutly 
answered, That the tenth sheaf, doubtless, 
was his that had interest in the nine; and, 
therefore, would pay none. Presently, 
Aucustine denounces him excommunicate ; 
and turning to the alter to say masse, pub- 
liquely forbad that any excommunicat per- 
son should be present at it,—when, sud- 
denly, a dead corps, that had been buried 
at the church-doore, arose, and departed 
out of the limits of the church-yard, stand- 
ing still without, while the masse con- 
tinued ;—which ended, dugustine comes to 
the living-dead, and charges him, in the 
name of the Lord God, to declare who hee 
was. Hee tells him, that, in the time of 
the British state, he was huius ville patro- 
nus,—and although he had been often urged, 
by the doctrine of the priest, to pay his 
tithes, yet he never could be brought to it ; 
for which he died, he sayes, excommunicat, 
and was carried to hell. Augustine desired 
to know where the priest that excommuni- 
cated him was buried. This dead sinner 
shewed him the place,—where he makes 
invocation of the dead priest, and bids him 
arise also, because they wanted his help. 
The priest rises. Augustine askes him, if 
he knew that other that was risen? He 
tells him, yes; but wishes he had never 
known him,—for (saith hee) he was, in all 
things, ever adverse to the church, a de- 
tamer of his tithes, and a great sinner to 
his death ; and therefore I excommunicated 
him. But Augustine publiquely declares, 
that it was fit that mercy should be used 
towards him, and that he had suffered long 
in hell for his offence (you must suppose, 
I thinke the author meant purgatorie) :— 
wherefore, he gives him absolution, and 
sends him to his grave, where he fell again 
into dust and ashes. Hee gone, the priest 

hew-risen tells that his corps had lien there 
above cLXx yeeres ; and Augustine would 
gladly have had him continue upon earth 
againe, for instruction of soules, but could 
not thereto entreat him :—so he, also, re- 
turns to his former lodging. 

ane r he lord of the town standing by all 
us while, and trembling, was now de- 
manded if hee would pay his tithes; but 
© presently fell down at Augustine's feet, 
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weeping, and confessing his offence; and 
receiving pardon, became, all his lifetime, 
a follower of Augustine’s.”” 

Tue Hermit. 

Under Ham-hill. 

ae 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

FULLY agree in your opinion, as 

explained in page 8 of your last 
number, that the design of a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into English 
ought to be to give a faithful representa- 
tion of the original, and not to support 
the doctrines either of the church of 
England, or of any religious sect or party 
whatsoever. 

To your queries, suggested by an 
expression in my former letter, I wish 
to reply as briefly as possible. 

Ist. You ask, Whether, if the trans» 
lation be faithful, any accompanying ob- 
servations can be necessary to make it 
intelligible to English readers ?—I an- 
swer, that they are necessary ; because, 
without them, English readers will 
either annex to many expressions no 
idea at all, or ideas not designed or 
contemplated by the original writers. 
T shall take, as an example, the mer- 
tion of the crowing of the cock, in the 
account of Peter’s fall. The readers of 
the common translation, which is, in 
this particular, correct and literal, natu- 
rally conclude that the evangelists speak 
of the familiar sound of a well-known 
bird; and, accordingly, every picture 
and print upon the subject exhibits a 
cock, with its neck at full stretch, in 
the act of crowing. Nevertheless, the 
allusion probably is to the practice 
of blowing a trumpet at Jerusalem, to 
mark the third and fourth watches :— 
“ the cock crew; signifying, “ the 
trumpet sounded.’’(a) 

Qdly. You inquire, Whether it ts pos- 
sible that such accompanying observations, 
supposing them necessary, can be impar- 
tial?—To be absolutely impartial, the 
comment upon every disputed expres- 
sion must contain a just account of all 
the interpretations given by different 
critics, and of the facts and arguments 
by which those interpretations are sup- 
ported. Although the execution of 
such a task would require a remarkable 
union of industry, skill, and candour, 
it does not appear to be beyond the 
bounds of possibility.(4) For examples 
of impartiality thus exercised, I might 
refer to many of the explanatory notes 
in the translation which I have pointed 


out to your readers in my former —* 
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In these, the author, instead of giving 
his own opinion, states the views of the 
principal commentators who had written 
before him, as fully as appears to have 
been consistent with a proper regard to 
the bulk of his volumes. 

You ask, 3d/y, Were it not better to 
leave the pure text to speak, in all naked 
simplicity, for itself ?—I answer, that to 
give a faithful translation of the Scrip- 
tures, without any commentary what- 
soever, would be to render a great ser- 
vice to the public, and to the interests 
of religious truth; but that to accom- 
pany such a translation with suitable (c) 
explanatory remarks, increases the be- 
nefit. I shall also observe, that the 
mere task of translating cannot be faith- 
fully performed without the addition of 
notes.(d) They must be appended, in 
order to give a view of the severa! trans- 
lations, which, in the same passage, may 
be equally or almost equally eligible, 
where either the reading of the original 
text, or the proper mode of rendering 
it into English, is doubtful. 

Your’s, &c. 

Birmingham, 14th Feb, 1825. 


NOTES. 

(a) Explanations of this description, 
elucidating customs, may undoubtedly dis- 
play much learning, furnish a great deal of 
curious information, and be highly interest- 
ing to the historical antiquary ; but what 
instruction do they furnish, in a moral and 
religious point of view? Of what practi- 
cal utility are they to the multitude? Is 
our faith, or our piety, better assured, whe- 
ther we understand that the crowing of the 
cock mean the resounding of the clarion 
of the hen-roost, or of the crowing of the 
trumpet from the citadel ? 

(6) That the comment upon disputed 
passages should “ contain a just account of 
all the interpretations given by different 
critics,” may be possible : but how far is it 
probable? We can only say, that in no con- 
troversial survey, of whatever subject, did 
we ever find it practised ; and in theological 
controversy we have found it least of all. 
Besides, if at large, how voluminous must 
be the commentary! if compressed, must 
not the compiler inevitably abbreviate least, 
what appears to him most important— 
that is to say, what most coincides with 
his own views? — Strictly speaking, an im- 
partial abstract is a moral impossibility 
No human limbeck is sufficiently pure for 
such a distillation, Give the multitude 
therefore, the pure text, we say, in its 
nakedness, and keep the drapery of com- 
—- and readings variorum, for scho- 
ws. ) What can possibly be meant by ac- 

panying a faithful translation (of the 
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inspired volumes—the volumes of giy: 

, 66 an? . Vine 
revelation) ‘* with suitable explanatory 
marks,” but superadding to it such remari, 
as the commentator thinks suitable? 

e? 

is, such remarks as are suitable to his view 
and opinions? It is then a Bible for one 
not a Bible for Christians. It becomes 4 
part of a controversial library; and, as such, 
may be valuable; but it has become unfit 
for a universal manual—unfit for the pur. 
poses of the multitude. 
(d) Fo say that “ the task of transla. 
ing’ the sacred writings “ cannot be faith. 
fully performed without the addition of 
Notes,”’ appears to us something like say. 
ing that the revelations of inspired writers 
cannot be understood without the assistance 
of uninspired expositors : which throws us 
back from the authority of heaven to the 
mere authority of man. We are aware, 
however, that there are sects of Christians 
who do not admit the inspiration of the 
writers of the books of the Old, or even of 
the New ‘Testament — who look upon 
those books as the human records of divine 
events ;—and, with such, we hold no con- 
troversy. If such opinions are the result 
of their own diligent examination of inter- 
nal or external evidence, so long as they be- 
lieve in what appear to them to be the facts 
and doctrines of those books, they have as 
much right to call themselves Chnistians, 
and to be so considered, as any other sect, 
although established by a thousand laws. 
All that we contend for is, that a Bible, for 
popular use, should neither be encumbered 
with their commentary, nor the commen- 
taries of their antagonists ; that, whatever 
be the authority of those books, that au- 
thority is weakened when we rely upon the 
commentary instead of the text ; and that 
the unlettered multitude are puzzled, not 
enlightened, when they are told, that what 
is necessary to be believed and practised 
by all, can only be understood by the learn- 
ed few. Again, and again, we say, compile 
for the learned as many commentaries and 
illustrations as you please ; but give to the 
multitude the naked text; or you give 
them not the authority of the scriptures 
but of the commentator. — EDIT. 


— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazue. 

Sir: 

EFERRING to my former com- 

munications in your Magazine for 
the months of June and October last, 
I crave your attention to the following 
observations : 

The arguments hitherto advanced 
against rail-roads have been altogether 
so puerile, as to render any remarks 
upon them unnecessary. That certain 
individuals may find this scheme 
croach upon their estates, cannot be 
denied; but I know of no individual, 
however exalted by rank or stations 
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who would dare to proclaim his igno- 
rance, by opposing his single interest to 
that of the public : an act of despotic 
oppression, which, to say the least of 
‘t in this boasted land of liberty, would 
form an anomaly of the grossest kind ; 
indeed, those only whose ideas are 
clouded in voluptuous ignorance could 
harbour the thought, or suppose for a 
moment, that any individual objection 
could be countenanced, in opposition to 
public welfare. In the execution ot 
works of national utility, a wise Legis- 
lature acknowledges no distinction from 
the beggar to the prince. _ 

Now that public attention has been 
attracted towards my plan of a General 
Iron Rail-way, I hope those highly re- 
spectable companies formed in London, 
may be induced to listen to my sug- 
gestion of making a Grand Trunk Rail- 
way from London to Edinburgh, and 
also from London to Falmouth. 

The plans now in hand seem in- 
tended as branches from one town to 
another; but these are secondary un- 
dertakings compared with the grand 
trunks, which ought to be the first step 
in the commencement of this national 
work, Were Government and the pub- 
lic sensible of the vast importance of 
this scheme, I am persuaded that every 
thing would be done to promote the 
accomplishment of my design ; and that 
from the companies now formed in 
London might emerge a Metropolitan 
Board or Company, to direct the whole 
conveyance along these Grand Trunks : 
this is more particularly worthy atten- 
tion at this time, when we witness the 
dreadful havoc and devastation of pro- 
= = our present system of turn- 
pike roads, 

_Rail-ways, unconnected with turn- 
pike roads and canals, present the most 
perfect conveyance: but should any 
company be artfully persuaded to con- 
nect the rail-way with a turnpike road, 
the proprietors of the rail-way will be 
burthened with the whole expense with- 
out deriving the smallest benefit; and 
let it also be remembered, that wher- 
ever a rail-way may be connected with 
canals, the obstruction, so peculiar to 
the latter, will injure and impede the 
Constant traffic which might otherwise 
be carried on by the former. 

The propriety of laying down the 
rail-roads in direct lines and perfect 
levels, is so obvious in every respect, 
as to induce me to hope that no other 
course may be adopted by our eb- 
gmeers ; however, lest they should re- 

Montuty Mac. No. 408, 
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commend other plans, I take the liberty 
of calling the public attention most par- 
ticularly to this point, as one of the 
very first importance; for should it be 
found impracticable to maintair. one 
uniform level throughout the country, 
there can be no reason given for any 
deviation from the direct line. 

From the descent of vehicles upon 
perfectly straight rails, and a favourable 
declivity, no danger whatever could be 
apprehended by passengers in case of 
defective machinery, for although the 
carriage might receive greater impetus, 
still the increased velocity would not, 
as on the common inclined plane with 
curves, produce any serious accidents, 
either to persons or goods, for the 
straight line would be the natural di- 
rection of the impetus given. 

The direct line is the shortest, there- 
fore the proprietors of the rail-way 
would reap quicker returns, with a less 
expenditure on the original construc- 
tion, as well as in annual repairs. 

Proprietors of steani-coaches, cara- 
vans, and waggons, would also perform 
their journeys in proportionately less 
time, and with less wear and tear, and 
with quicker returns; consequently, the 
charge of carriage and rate of fare would 
be reduced to the public. 

On the other hand, should the enter- 
prizing spirit of engineers be tolerated, 
the rail-ways, most probably, will be 
carried through all the devious winding 
paths, as our canals ; and the numerous 
curves and inclined planes (their fa- 
vourite expressions) will form one con- 
tinual round of misfortunes, both to 
persons and goods.— Yours, &c. 

Tuomas Gray.* 

Nottingham, \st March 1825. 





gr [Upon this subject, we find the fol- 
lowing observations, worthy, we think, of 
particular attention, in a recent number of 
the London Journal of Arts and Sciences : 


‘* From a variety of circumstances, it is utterly 
impossible that canal navigation can be conducted 
with the same expedition as land carriage ; and, from 
the inequalities in the level of the country through 
which the canal passes, it necessarily follows that 
the route must be circuitous: canals, therefore, are 
only suited to the conveyance of bulky and heavy 
merchandize, not to ordinary travelling, or the 
transportation of light goods. It is stated, that a 


horse will draw a load ten times as great upon a 
rail-way 





* The “‘th edition of whose ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on a General Iron Rail-way,” just pub- 
lished, contains ample information relative 
to rail-roads and Jocomotive engines, with 
plates. 
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rail-way as upon a good road of gravel or stone; 
still, however, the same objection exists on the 
score of expedition. Rail-ways and their carriages 
are not calculated for rapidity of movement; the 
smallest obstruction would throw a carriage off the 
rail, if it went with any considerable velocity, and 
the rails themselves, as at present laid, would fly 
up, or break, by any lateral pressure, OF strain 
from the rapidly revolving wheels; to render iron 
rails, therefore, sufficiently strong and stable in 
their foundations to support carriages that should 
travel rapidly, would increase their present cost, at 
the least calculation, four or five fold. It is, there- 
fore, obvious, that upon the score of celerity there 
is scarcely any preference between towing a barge 
upon a canal, and drawing a carriage upon a rail- 
way. The original cost of the canal may be ten 
times that of a rail-way (which is perhaps a fair 

eneral average); but the expense of horses’ labour 
in towing the barge being only one-tenth that of 
drawing a carriage upon a rail-way, brings the two 
modes of conveyance to nearly the same point of 
costs, and of course to the same profit to the pro- 
prietors.” 


And as for locomotive engines, it seems 
that though Stephenson’s have the advan- 
tage of all yet constructed, the greatest 
velocity at which they can be driven is 
three miles and a quarter per hour. Those 
that are to travel at the rate of from ten to 
twenty, exist at present only in newspaper 
paragraphs and prospectuses. }—EDbit. 
—[—=>>——— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Anriqur Vase found in the Bed of the 
Severn. |Witha Plate.] 


S your very useful and widely-cir- 

culated Magazine is, I believe, 

open to antiquarian as well as other 

subjects, I am induced to send you a 

description of an Antique Metallic Vase, 

which was found in the bed of the River 
Severn, in July last. 

The diameter of this circular vase is 
ten inches and a quarter; its internal 
depth is thirteen-sixteenths; and the 
thickness of the composition of which 
it is made, and which bears a great re- 
semblance to bell-metal, is one-eighth of 
an inch. 

_Its internal area is divided into seven 
circular compartments, between which 
are triangular figures, each representing 
the head of a female, with wings nes 
these fill up the whole, and form it into 
one circle. 

The centre division contains figures 
representing the story of Scylla, and the 
ree lola In the periphery is 

‘cum: 1e Latin, Scilla metens 
sane eis 09 shone The literal 

ansiation of which w ink, be— 
“Seylla cutting his i a _ , 

g » purchases it by 


. ,2) oP “ 
— ~ Story runs thus :—Sceylla, 
who was a daughter of Nisus. Kir, 

g Nisus, King 
Megara fos 


» and who became enamoured of 
» as that monarch besieged her 


Minos 
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father’s capital,—in order to make him 
sensible of her passion, informed him 
that she would deliver Megara into his 
hands, if he promised to marry her. 
Minos to this gave his consent: and, as 
the prosperity of Megara depended upon 
a golden hair which existed on the head 
of Nisus, Scylla cut it off as her father 
was asleep, and from that moment the 
sallies of the Megareans were unsue. 
cessful. Scylla was, however, disap. 
pointed in her expectations, and Minos 
treated her with such contempt and 
ridicule, that she threw herself from a 
tower into the sea; or, according to 
other accounts, she was changed into a 
lark by the gods, and her father into a 
hawk.—Ovin, Trist. ii, v. 393; Pav- 
SANIAS, li., c. 34. 

In the first of the circumscribing 
circles is represented, Ganymede being 
carried away by a flying eagle ; and in the 
second, he is offering a cup of nectar to 
the feasting gods. The circumscriptions 
of these two, and which are hexameter 
lines, run thus:— Armiger ecce Jovis 
Ganumede sustulit alis— Porrigat ut 
ciatos dis convivalibus apto (aptos). 
Which, being literally translated, would 
be read—* Behold! the armour-bearer 
of Jupiter has carried away Ganymede 
on its wings,—that he might offer 
cups fit for feasting gods.”——Gany- 
mede, a beautiful youth of Phrygia, son 

‘of Tros, and brother of Ilus and Assar'- 
cus, was taken up to heaven by Jupiter, 
as he was hunting, or rather tending his 
father’s flock, on Mount Ida,—and he 
became the cup-bearer of the gods— 
Homrr’s Iran, xx., v. 231; Pavsantas, 
V., Cc. 24. ; . 

In the two next peripheral circles : 
represented the story of Orpheus, an 
his wife Eurydice. The hexameters 
are—Legibus inferni motis—Proserpm 
reddi—Eurydicen jussit sed eam mors 


atra reduxit, “ Violating the laws of 


the infernal regions—Proserpine com- 
manded Eurydice to be restored, but 
dark Death carried her back.” 

[The story of Eurydice being so familiar, 
we have not deemed it necessary to insert 
it. Those readers who are so disposed, 
may consult Vinc. Gore. iv., ver. £75, 85 
Pavsantas, ix., c. 30; or the T ranslations 
of Dryden, Wharton, Ring, &c- | 

The remaining two compartments 
contain figures characteristic of the 
goodness of Ceres, the goddess of corn: 
and which is thus described, 10 their 
circumferences: — Mater larga Ceres 
miserata fame pereuntes—Triptolems me 
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be thus Anglicized :—“ Ceres, bountiful 
mother! pitying them perishing with 
hunger, entrusted to the hands of Trip- 
tolemus the uses of seed.” Two figures 
are engraved in the first of these com- 
partments, — the former representing 
Ceres, the latter an hungered mortal, to 
whom the goddess is in the act of ex- 
tending her bounty. And in the other 
compartment, Triptolemus is shewn 
riding on a dragon, and strewing, as he 
moves through the liquid air, seeds for 
the use of mankind. 

Triptolemus, who, according to the 
most received opinion, was son of 
Celeus, King of Attica, was born at 
Eleusis, in Attica. He was cured, in 
his youth, of a severe illness, by the 
care of Ceres, who had been invited 
into the house of Celeus by that mo- 
narch’s children, as she travelled over 
the country in quest of her daughter. 
To repay the kindness of Celeus, the 
goddess took particular notice of his 
son, She fed him with her own milk, 
and placed him on burning coals during 
the night, to destroy whatever particles 
of mortality he had received from his 
parents. The mother was astonished 
at the uncommon growth of her son, 
and she had the curiosity to watch 
Ceres. She disturbed the goddess by a 
sudden ery, when Triptolemus was laid 
on the burning ashes ; and as Ceres was 
therefore unable to make him immortal, 
she taught him agriculture, thereby ren- 
dering him serviceable-to mankind, by 
instructing him how to sow corn and 
make bread. She also gave him his 
chariot, which was drawn by two dra- 
gons; and in this celestial vehicle he 
travelled all the world over, distributing 
corn to its inhabitants. —Pausanias, il. 
t. 14.—— Your’s, &c. J ACOBUS. 

Yth March, 1825. 

——=—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Insurance CoMPANIES. 


HE discussions which took place, 
during the last session of Parlia- 
nent, respecting the formation of Joint- 
Stock Companies,—and which, if we are 
to place any confidence in the threats 
of the Lord Chancellor, are likely again 
t0 occupy the attention of that great 
egislative body, —~ have, necessarily, 
drawn the public mind to the conside- 
ration of a subject, fraught with so much 
importance to the commercial interests 
ot the country. There never was a 
nue, perhaps, when money was so 
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abundant: nor have we* ever witnessed 
the birth—in some instances, we may 
say the abortion—of so many schemes 
for the employment of capital, as are 
now springing up, in every form and 
direction. 

Among the most conspicuous, and, 
under certain circumstances, the most 
advantageous, of these schemes, may be 
classed, the formation of companies for 
the purpose of insurance, but more par- 
ticularly of Lire Insurance}; a science, 
which is now better understood than 
ever it was, and which is arriving, ra- 
pidly, at perfection, under the able 
direction of Messrs. Morgan, Milne, 
Frend, and others. Still, however, the 
system is far distant from maturity ; 
for from the want of an accurate know- 
ledge of its benefits, and of the ready 
method by which they are attainable, 
the insurance of lives has hitherto been 
very limited; and the different chari- 
ties, for the relief of the widows and 
children of professional men, may be 
regarded as examples of the neglect of 
life insurance. 

An Insurance Company may be ccn- 
stituted in three ways: it may consist 
of share-holders, or proprietors, inde- 
pendent altogether of insurers; or it 
may be formed entirely of mutual in- 
surers, without proprietors: or of a 
combination of both. <A great deal has 
been written and said as to the supe- 
rior advantages of the one plan over 
the others; but, as far as we have been 
able to judge, it appears that a pro- 
prietary company, under certain rules 
and restrictions, is the most secure 
mode of transacting insurance. This, 
indeed, is the system in_ general 
use, and may be said, (to borrow the 
words of a writer on the subject), to be 
the sale of insurance or indemnity to 
those who are disposed to purchase, at 
such prices as will leave a profit to the 
proprietors. In these institutions, a 
large number of capitalists form a trad- 
ing fund, and engage to pay a certain 
sum at the death of any person who, 

during 








* We should be obliged to our corre- 
spondents if they would refrain from the 
use of this editorial pronoun; we are de- 
sirous that all correspondence should stand 
and appear as correspondence merely, for 
which the editor has no other responsibility 
than such as pertains to the fitness of the 
subject, and of the mode of treating it.-- 
Epir. 
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during life, shall pay to them an annual 
premium, fixed by themselves. ; 

In order to obtain insurers, various 
benefits have been promised, and va- 
rious methods pursued in the mode of 
effecting the insurance. In some in- 
stances—and these, perhaps, are the 
most common—the insured are per- 
mitted to share, with the original pro- 
prietors, a certain proportion of the ac- 
cumulated profits, after having paid 
their premiums during a certain num- 
ber of years. In others, a reduction of 
the premiums has been made, with the 
same prospective advantages; and, in 
one instance, the West of England, the 

remiums have been reduced equably 

we believe 10 per cent.) throughout, 
without admitting the insured to any 
benefit of the profits. In every in- 
stance, the reduction has been made on 
the tables calculated for the Equitable 
Society, which are found, by experience, 
to be, for more than one reason, by far 
too high to constitute a fair rate of 
premium. But premiums ought not to 
be reduced rashly; it is the greatest 
possible fallacy, to hold out prospects 
of superior benefit by an extensive and 
enticing reduction: for all such pro- 
ceedings should be regulated by the 
most minute and rigid calculations. 
Thus, if a premium should be fixed, 
which cannot, by compound interest, 
realize a profit to the office, calculating 
upon the probable duration of life, the 
company will sustain a decided loss; 
for it must be obvious to every one, 
that if a person insures his life for 
£100, and he is of such an age, that 
the premium paid by himn—we will say 
for the ten years, which, it is supposed, 
he will live—amounts, with the interest, 
to only £90—here is a loss of £10 to 
the company. ‘This, of course, is put- 
ting the result of chance out of the 
question ; for every office ought to pro- 
ceed upon true and undeviating prin- 
ciples, and make its calculations ac- 
cordingly. One of the most abundant 
sources of profit to an insurance com- 
pany, is the effecting of insurances for 
limited terms: but this ought not to 
be taken into consideration, so as to 
affect the premiums of insurances for 
ate Kt 

: » Indeed, be ascertained till some 
years of experience have elapsed. 

With regard to an indiscriminate re- 


duction of premiums, as adopted by the 
West of England Office 


; we can se 
neither the wis : 


sdom nor the justice of 
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such a plan: for it is well known thy 
there is not the same chance of proft 
upon old lives as there is upon youn 
ones. The reduced rate of public jp. 
terest has made the risk somewhat yn. 
favourable, even upon the premiums of 
the elder lives, as calculated by the 
Kquitable Society ; and how a reduc. 
of 10 per cent. upon those premiums 
can be safe or expedient we are at a 
loss to discover; but the West of Eng. 
land has tried it—with what success 
we are not rightly informed. That a 
reduction on the premiums of the 
Equitable may be safely made is indis. 
putable; but they must be made with 
caution and judgment. The younger 
lives, to forty-five or fifty, will beara 
more ample reduction than those which 
are older: but, even here, it must be gra. 
dual and nicely proportioned, and regu- 
lated according to the existing value of 
money, as indicated by the price of the 
stocks, and the rate of public interest. 

The prospects of profit, which insu- 
rance societies hold out, are often 
splendid and captivating; but by those 
who are well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples on which these profits are to be 
realized, these sonorous annunciations 
will be received with caution. All 
must, and all does, depend upon the 
skilful and prudent management of the 
business. The Equitable Society has 
been too often considered as a model 
and an incitement for the establishment 
of similar instisations: but it must be 
remembered, that this society has had 
advantages which are not likely to ac- 
crue to any new company. It com- 
menced its business at a period when 
it had but few competitors; and de- 
rived all the benefit of a low state of 
the stocks, and a high rate of interest: 
it has been managed, moreover, by 
William Morgan. Institutions, now 
established, have to contend with 
much energetic competition — with 2 
high state of stocks, and a_ low rate of 
interest. Itis true that they are ena 
bled to proceed on more accurate data 
than the earlier offices; but the disad- 
vantages which they must surmount are 
predominant. 

The first years of an insurance com 
pany must be years of accumulation, 
but not of profit. It has been said bj 
Dr. Price, and substantiated by ye 
rience, “ that it is not to be expec’s 
that any society can meet with difficul- 
ties in its infancy; because, not till t 


run of many years after it has an 
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ts maximum of numbers, will the maz 
mum of yearly claimants and annuitants 
come upon it.” It 1s on this point that 
many are deluded. They consider the 
fund accumulated by the premiums as 
so much profit to the institution ; not 
reflecting, that this accumulation, or 
rather the great bulk of it, is nothing 
more or less than a fund to answer 
claims which must inevitably be made 
upon the society. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are inclined to look 
rather suspiciously upon a quinquennial 
or a septennial division of profits, as 
those profits must be subtracted from a 
fund which ought to be husbanded with 
the utmost care. But neither the ad- 
vantages nor the disadvantages of in- 
surance companies are to be briefly 
enumerated; nor is it our present in- 
tention to enter deeply into the matter. 
The few hints which we have thus cur- 
sarily thrown together are intended ra- 
ther to induce a more minute examina- 
tion of a very useful and excellent 
science, than to explain even the prin- 
ciples and outlines of the science itself; 
for we have always regarded with great 
satisfaction that valuable mode of se- 
curing property which is afforded by 
insurance, and more especially by life 
insurance. It has been said, that it is 
inuch better merely to save money, than 
to trust it in the hands of a joint-stock 
company: but this is not an age when 
such a position will gain many advo- 
cates. For, in the first place, the object 
of saving money is, in most instances, 
to invest it in such a manner, as to se- 
cure some species of accumulation; and, 
to persons possessing but a small ca- 
pital, no plan can be more eligible to 
answer this purpose than that of life 
insurance, in all its varied and compre- 
hensive branches :—and, in the second 
place, we all know by experience, that 
the most prudent of mortals may be 
sometimes tempted, even upon the most 
trivial occasions, to trespass upon the 
little hoard of savings, which he may 
have accumulated by his cares, and have 
neglected or have been unwilling to 
invest. 

One of the great benefits of life insu- 
rance is the facility which is afforded to 
professional men, to persons holding 
Situations in public offices, and, indeed, 
to all who possess only a life-interest in 
their property, of providing against the 
exigencies of existence, and of securing, 
to the dearest objects of their esteem 
and affection, the means of a comfort- 
able subsistence, when death shall have 
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deprived them of their principal stay 
and support. Previously to the esta- 
blishment of insurance societies, persons 
thus circumstanced were compelled to 
have recourse to the slow, and often 
inadequate, means of providing for their 
families, by accumulating their savings 
through a long and deviating course of 
years—a method particularly liable to 
interruption from sickness, death, and 
the various incidental circumstances 
** which flesh is heir to,” and conse- 
quently attended both with anxiety 
and uncertainty. Left to this preca- 
rious mode of making a provision for 
those whom he most loved and valued, 
how frequently has it happened, that the 
anxious husband or parent has been 
cut off before his prudent but scanty 
savings could enable him to rescue his 
widowed partner, or his helpless or- 
phans, from impending poverty, and, 
perhaps, from irretrievable distress ! 

Now, the privileges and benefits of 
life insurance obviate all this, by 
rendering a very ample return for 
a comparatively small annual pay- 
ment. A person, by insuring his 
life, has the consoling reflection, that, 
however speedily he may be called 
away from this world, he has placed 
his family beyond the peril of depend- 
ing for their support upon the galling 
and precarious charity of others. 

Under all these circumstances, we 
have regarded with a favourable eye 
the establishment of the several new 
insurance companies, That monstrous 
creation, Tue ALLIaNcE, has, however, 
been an object of wonder rather than 
admiration ; because it is so avowedly 
speculative in its principles, and so de- 
cidedly tyrannical in its proceedings. 
The powerful monied interest of Mr. 
Rothschild, the original projector of the 
scheme, has induced the leading part- 
ners of the company to arrogate to 
themselves a degree of consequence 
that does not at all become the con- 
ductors of a joint-stock company, which, 
after all, must mainly and eventually 
owe its success to the patronage of the 
public. We do not like this undisputed 
exercise of unlimited .aristocracy. It 
is bad, even in those who have nothing 
to expect from public patronage; it 
is much worse, therefore, in those 
whose dependence is, or ought to be, 
upon public favour. In a scheme so 
glaringly speculative, we must confess, 
we should not like to embark. Its pre- 
sent success is doubtless great and 
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fluity of wisdom to look no further than 
the present moment. ; 

Of the Pattapium, we think much 
more favourably. Its Directors «re 
men of known liberality, probity and 
talents, and, with their excellent ma- 
nagement, success is certain. It pro- 
fesses to combine the advantages, and 
to remedy the defects, of other esta- 
blishments; and a prompt payment of 
six years’ premium will entitle the as- 
sured to the benefit of a seven years’ 
insurance. Another novel feature 1s 
the office of mathematical inspector — 
a sonorous title truly, but cui bono ?— 
The same gentleman, Dr. Young, we 
observe, is the physician; who will be 
thus enabled to cast a problem with 
one hand, while he feels the pulse with 
the other. 

But the most novel, and, all things 

considered, the most interesting, is the 
“ Mepicat, Crericar, and GENERAL 
Lire Assurance Company; although 
we must confess, that, in the first in- 
stance, we were not inclined to place 
much confidence in this tremendous 
union of the two professions. Profes- 
sional men, be they either divines or 
medical practitioners, are notorious for 
their ignorance of what is technically 
termed “business ;”but the auspices under 
which this new company has come forth 
are such, as to ensure, at all events, a 
favourable reception. Even the novelty 
of its plan will obtain this; for a very 
striking feature in it is, the extension of 
the benefits of life-insurance to such 
persons as have been excluded by the 
majority of the other offices; in other 
words, by insuring lives, deviating from 
the common standard of health, but not 
tending, necessarily, to shorten life; 
and these are the necessary restrictions 
imposed :— 
*]. That they make a declaration, stat- 
ing the nature of their complaints, the 
dates of their first attacks, and the names 
and addresses of the medical practitioners 
who attended them then, or in any subse- 
quent return of their disorders. 

sae That they pay an increased premium, 
proportioned to the degree of hazard.” 

Now, it is stated in the prospectus, 
that a considerable proportion of the 
Directors (we believe one-half) will 
consist of eminent medical practitioners 
whose object, of course, it will be, om 
regulate the admission of these lives, 
upon principles of the strictest fairness 
and equity. This being the case, the 
institution will always be safe, while the 
assured will be justly and honourabl y 


[April }, 
treated. This measure will preven: 
most effectually, any subsequent |itios, 
tion, with regard to the validity of the 
policy ; for it is a very common Practice, 
for persons labouring under interdicte; 
maladies, to obtain policies upon such 
terms as should only be granted on lives 
perfectly healthy: a practice, however, 
necessarily fraught with great risk to 
the assured. In several other respects, 
the objects of this society are very laud. 
able; and the unassuming manner in 
which it comes forth—not as a rival, but 
as an associate—must secure for it, at 
all events, the respect of the public, 
But, although these institutions are, 
for the most part, calculated to do good, 
still the abuse, which they may have the 
power of exercising, should be guarded 
against. In many—indeed, in most 
cases—a company is_ established, not 
with the consideration of merely benefit- 
ing the public, but for the purpose of 
obtaining ample interest for capital ad- 
vanced ; and a company so constituted 
may become a very extensive and enor- 
mous evil. When we consider how 
deeply the comfort of hundreds of indi. 
viduals is involved in the honesty and 
success of such institutions, we cannot 
be surprised at the interference of the 
Legislature with regard to so important 
a subject. It appears to us, indeed, that 
this very interference will become, even- 
tually, a great benefit to the public; for 
it has been well observed by an able 
contemporary journalist, that those 
societies which will become established 
under the sanction of these new regula- 
tions, will necessarily rest their founda- 
tions upon a basis which no ordinary 
occurrence can undermine: and such, 
in fact, ought to be the stability of every 


joint-stock company. The formation of 


a company merely as a matter of specur 
lation, is nothing less than an — 
act of swindling; and some -—- 
provision should therefore be adopted, 
to prevent the calamity, which the failure 
of such a scheme would | necessarily 
entail upon the majority of those con- 
cerned. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Puitosopny mMapE Easy :—Prospectus 
of a new Joint-Stock Company Jo? the 
Manufacture and Supply of Scvence 
Intellect, and Genius. 
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own ignorance, and, what is of still 
more importance, his utter want of 
taste and fashion : and how can any 
lady or gentleman dream of understand- 
‘a common newspaper, or even a 
aper advertisement, without hav- 
ing dived into the regions of philoso- 
phy ? Impossible. T his, above all 
others, is the age of philosophy. We 
have the philosophy of history, the 
philosophy of brewing, the philosophy 
of arithmetic, of gardening, and of 
cooking: washing and milk-selling obey 
her laws; barbers shave and crop upon 
philosophical principles ; and _ tailors 
and shoemakers are entirely guided by 
the philosophy of mensuration in the 
practice of their respective crafts. 


ing 
newsp 


How charming is divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical, as is Apollo’s lute ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 


Where no crude surfeit reigns. Milton. 


How lamentable must it be for a very 
feeling heart to reflect on the immense 
number of our fellow-countrymen, who, 
from a defective education, are inca- 
pable of following these ingenious pur- 
suits in a truly philosophical manner! 
Possessing myself a heart which is ever 
desirous of benefiting the species, I 
have taken the hard case of these our 
fellow-countrymen into my serious con- 
sideration; and flatter myself with hav- 
ing discovered, after much study, an 
effectual means of obviating their mis- 
fortunes. As I am not desirous of sor- 
did gainx—honour and an applauding 
conscience being my only aim,—I send 
forth at once my plan to the public; con- 
sclous, however, that the power of 
carrying it into execution must finally 
rest on myself alone. For, much as I 
detest puffing, and abhor.vanity, I must 
nevertheless be allowed to declare, that 
@ person conversant with every species 
of philosophy is not to be-found in 
every age. 

The first part of my plan consists of 
a jomt-stock company, similar in prin- 
ciple to those laudable institutions with 
which we abound so much at present. 
It will be called the ‘ Joint-Stock Phi- 
losophical Company,” in 10,000 shares 
of £100 each ; and, to prevent an inor- 
dinate monopoly, I must insist that no 
person take more than ten shares. 
Though I am fully aware of the great 
premium the shares will bear on enter- 
ing the market, I commence on this 
small scale to convince every one of its 
tance and practicability, to drown 
the detractions of envy, and the secret 
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insinuations of slander: I shall then ré- 
construct it on a more splendid scale, 
which shall be equally worthy of the 
plan and its object. There is one slight 
remark I must here make, of which 
every gentleman will see the propriety— 
that the interests of the company neces- 
sarily demand that its direction be 
vested in myself alone. 

Having thus despatched the mecha- 
nical part of my subject, I now proceed 
to the intellectual one. 

My object is, as stated above, to 
supply my country with philosophy; 
and whoever may be the applicants, and 
of whatever article they may stand 
in need, the company will be equally 
prepared with an ample supply. The 
“ Philosophecia”” or “ Philosophy 
House,’”’—for thus will be named the 
office of the society,—shall consist of a 
variety of departments, each of them 
being fitted up with pigeon - holes 
(according to the receipt of an illus- 
trious statesman, now no more); and 
from these pigeon-holes the demands 
of all classes and members of society 
will be unerringly supplied. 

One division of this national esta- 
blishment will be devoted exclusively to 
the interests of tradesmen, each trade 
being allotted its particular pigeon- 
hole. The philosophical principles of 
trade in general,—such as the philoso- 
phy of puffing, of credit, and of cut- 
ting a dash,—with an abstract of the 
philosophy of the King’s Bench, may be 
procured by the tradesman, separately 
or conjointly, with that of his trade. I 
have in my eye a gentleman, who is pe- 
culiarly qualified for conducting this 
department, having been five times a 
bankrupt; and, being constantly in 
rules himself, he must be highly capa- 
ble of giving them to others. As un- 
foreseen demands may be made, and 
bright suggestions sometimes offered, I 
hereby pledge myself to keep a suffi- 
cient number of steady, careful, and 
expeditious philosephers, who will be 
always prepared for every emergency. 
—N.B. A few philosophical tradesmen 
wanted for this department. None need 
apply who have not been three times 
bankrupt, and are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the King’s Bench, Fleet 
and Marshalsea. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary 
to go through the circle of trades and 
professions, in order to prove the per- 
fection of my plan. A word to the wise 
is enough. It will be sufficient, there- 


fore, to remark, that the philosophy . 
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all other professions and callings will be 
found perfectly developed in well- 
stored pigeon-holes. Merchants and 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange will 
learn with pleasure, that the utmost 
pains have been taken in the philosophy 
of credit and accommodation-bills, loans, 
jobbing, betting, and joint-stock shares. 
The learned in physic will experience 
equal delight, from the extensive as- 
sortment of valuable prescriptions, war- 
ranted never prepared; also, from the 
new philosophical discovery of an uni- 
versal prescription, equally efficacious 
in every disorder; and from the Philo- 
sophical Dictionary of Soft Compli- 
ments, with an appendix on external 
wisdom and gravity, prepared, with 
much labour, for their exclusive use.— 
Divines, also, of every sect, will be 
astonished at the labours of the Philo- 
sophical Company in their behalf. Not 
only are the nature and properties of 
brimstone clearly unfolded,—the whole 
duty of the clerical justice and clerical 
soldier happily illustrated,—and the art 
of preaching, at one and the same time, 
in any number of churches, however 
distant, greatly simplified ; but, as labour 
should meet its just reward, we an- 
nounce a highly original system of 
gathering tithes, exacting voluntary 
contributions, and making collections, 
to a heretofore unprecedented amount. 
As it is, at the same time, evident that 
the reverend mind cannot always be 
thus on the stretch, the Company have 
subjoined, for their relaxation, Elements 
of the Philosophy of Fox-hunting, with 
a critique on the life and character of 
Six-bottle Jack. One thing, only, re- 
mains; and this alone will be sufficient 
to carry down the name of the Company 
to the latest posterity. And here, 
reader, pause and consider from what 
trifling accidents the greatest philoso- 
phical discoveries have arisen: Sir Isaac 
Newton’s most important discovery ori- 
ginated in the fall of an apple; and our 
own, from a cursory glance on that 
child’s toy called the Myriorama, which 
consists of small pieces of pasteboard, 
each having a house, a tree, or small 
portion of landscape, painted on it, and 
of which, according to their arrange- 
may be formed. Our ees aap 
of a certain naehaes f se es, 3 ent 

in of pieces of paper, 
each containing a portion of orthodox 
matter; and these pieces are capable, if 
put together in any arrangement, ‘of 
quent sermon’ the fomber cho 

on: the number of combina- 


[Apt 
tions, or of different sermons, the 
pieces of paper will admit by this Means 
is upwards of two millions !!—Ty, 
millions of splendid sermons!! — 
union of religion and philosophy that 
quite surpasses the conception of man 
And what a vast saving of reverend 
time and labour :—incredible ! By the 
simple admission of a few slips, contain. 
ing brimstony matter, the sermon may 
be raised to any degree of heat; or, by 
their total exclusion, will become sof 
as the streams of milk and honey. The 
text also—for we scorn to do things by 
halves,—the text, upon the same princi- 
ple, is capable of 493 different biblical 
combinations —a number, it is conceived, 
quite adequate to every demand. 

A large department of our concern 
will be appropriated to the law. Of 
the numerous philosophical discoveries 
we have made in this science, I shall 
only mention one or two that are de- 
void of technicality, viz. the art of set- 
ting a whole neighbourhood by the ears 
in three months, three weeks, or three 
days; the philosophy of consistency, 
or the art of holding three contrary 
opinions, on the same subject, at the 
same time; the principles of doubting, 
carefully compiled from the practice of 
a first-rate legal character; the art of 
expressing one’s-self unintelligibly in the 
createst number of words: in this last 
art an experiment has been made on 
a law student, who, in the course of 
two days, was enabled to speak, two 
hours together, in such a manner, that 
no person, who had not been twenty 
years at the bar, could comprehend a 
sentence of what he said — he also 
learnt, at the same time, to expand a 
single idea over sixteen close folios. 

Our collection, under the head of 
Political Philosophy, is stupendous : the 
mere titles of the sub-divisions, oF 
pigeon-holes, would fill a volume; still 
we are puzzled how to select specimens 
that shall be intelligible to the unin 
tiated. A new system, that first strikes 
our attention, proves decidedly that 
cows and cabbages increase In arith- 
metical progression, and little boys 
and girls in geometrical progression, 
and that, of course, in a short time, 
we shall be pinched for room; 
fools say the theory is erroneous 
because such has never been the 
case; but philosophy asserts it, and } 
it is not so, it ought to be. Passing 
over the philosophy of hole-diggigs 
the solution of a problem, that a gul- 
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note and a shilling, &c. &c. we come to 
that sublime specimen of modern phi- 
losophy, the Sinking Fund, or the art 
of a nation’s gaining Immense sums by 
aying money to itself. To such an ex- 
tent has this art been carried, that the 
only fearis, lest the debt should be paid off 
too fast, and the nation gain too much, 
This bright idea originated with a 
certain physician, who, when prescribing 
for himself, was, nevertheless, observed 
still to receive his fee; for he took a 
guinea from his right hand breeches 
pocket and put it carefully into his left. 
Ignorant persons might imagine it to be 
a fixed principle that debt is a bad 
thing: in nothing, more than this, do 
the errors of ignorance appear; for we 
have triumphantly proved that a na- 
tional debt is the sure sign and cause 
of the wealth, happiness and glory of a 
country. The ignorant, also, foolishly 
presume that there was something like 
inconsistency in the two assertions of 
a celebrated modern political philoso- 
pher, that the starvation and misery of 
a country is caused by there being too 
much food in it; and that the same 
effect arises from there being too many 
mouths to be fed with it, or, as the vulgar 
would interpret, too little food —facts, 
which we have fully confirmed and il- 
lustrated, for the edification of all those 
wrong-headed persons who have hither- 
to been so ignorant of the philosophy 
of political paradox, as not to know 
that, in politics, contradictory positions 
may demonstrate each other. 
_ The greatest difficulty is apprehended 
in mecting the wishes of those ladies 
and gentlemen who turn philosophers for 
want of something to do. Although, 
to give universal satisfaction in this 
respect, has been hitherto deemed im- 
possible, we do not despair; for we 
engage to supply, not - one—particular 
kind of philosophy, but any kind what- 
ever that may suit the tastes and incli- 
nations of this class of our customers. 
Some ladies and gentlemen will prefer 
the philosophy of Diogenes, which con- 
sists In being in a tub, snarling at their 
neighbours, and going out at noon, with 
. lanter n, in search of an honest man, 
Which it is clear they cannot find at 
ome, Other persons appear capti- 
a re the Pythagorean philosophy, 
ne os ds that the souls of men in- 
SH, alter death, the bodies of brutes :* 
aan re beans :——Pythagoras had a 
tnt, in a state of pre-existence, he. had 
been himself a bean has 3 isk ete 
Mow 2 beat. —Enit. 
“tONTHLY Mac. No. 408. 
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a mutation for which they may wish to 
prepare themselves in the most pro- 
mising way,during this their state of pro- 
bation, Elderly unmarried ladies, &c. 
would seem, from the affection they 
shew to lap-dogs, cats and monkeys, 
to be staunch admirers of this doctrine: 
and, from them, we expect a great de- 
mand for the principles and particulars 
of the philosophy of Pythagoras. We 
expect, however, a far greater—a uni- 
versal demand, for one species of phi- 
losophy which has held unrivalled sway, 
in ancient as well as modern times. 
The founder of this sect was the fa- 
mous Epicurus. That such expecta- 
tions are neither wild nor visionary 
must be obvious to all on a moment’s 
consideration, Are not the portly Al- 
dermen, the high and mighty rulers of 
this great metropolis, particularly de- 
voted to this philosophy ; and must not 
he who aspires after similar honours 
direct his studies in a similar way? 
That this philosophy is the most gene- 
rally attractive clearly appears from the 
following particulars:—that if a so- 
ciety, for instance, be formed to con- 
vert the Jews, it can only succeed by 
means of dinners; a lying-in hospital 
can neither be founded nor continued 
but by similar means. If gentlemen 
differ, and lay a wager, a rump and 
dozen is the only conclusion. Are we 


joyful ourselves, and desirous that 


others should be merry also, we give a 
dinner and plenty of wine? Are we 
sad, and desirous of evincing our 
lasting grief for the loss of “ the Pilot 
who weather'd the storm!’ we must 
consume “ every delicacy of the sea- 
son,” and wash them down with deep 
potations, until, at last, sorrow get so far 
the better of reason, that we fall insen- 
sible under the table. Are we desirous 
of founding a Bible society ; then must 
we still resort to a dinner, as the only 
true means of comparing the vanity of 
worldly pleasures with the unfading de- 
light of spiritual enjoyments. _ 

Should any gentleman be desirous of 
universal knowledge, we engage to sup- 
ply him with an abridgment of Aris- 
totle’s Categories, which, though con- 
sisting only of nine words, will enable 
him quickly to know all about every 
thing. Those who are so modest as to 
doubt whether they really do exist, and 
who do not even “ think they are think- 
ing,’ may be equally accommodated 
with improvements on Berkeley. 

It should also be fully borne in mind, 


that this company affords to the public 
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the only means of changing their philo- 
sophy as often as they please: Fresh 
and Fresh, is our motto; and families 
may be supplied with philosophy by the 
day, week, or year. The liberal mind, 
desirous of earning extended fame, may 
infallibly acquire it, by purchasing, frem 
us, the sole right and property in an 
entirely new system cf philosophy, equal 
to any one existing; and the utmost 
secrecy will be observed m the transier. 
The supply, in this branch, must neces- 
sarily be extremely limited, as we have, 
in our possession, only nineteen such 
systems, and cannot expect to procure 
them at will. 

In the greater part of this prospectus, 
I have spoken of the socicty as if it were 
actua!ly in existence: it is so, in every 
essential respect, the only requisites, 
at present, being capital and share- 
holders. 

Desirous of removing every prejudice 
against philosophy, and understanding 
that a bad effect was produced by an 
incorrect report of a transaction that 
took place some years ago, before such 
high legal authority as the late Recorder, 
I hasten to give the correct version. — 
When this Lord High Fortune-teller, 
as he was culled at the Old Bailey, was 
one day laudably employed in putting 
down a philosophical society, a worthy 
alderman asked him what philosophy 
was,—fearing, no doubt, that it might 
be some illicit drug for adulterating por- 
ter, or, at least, a dangerous innovation 
in the kitchen, “ Why,” replied his 
sable lordship, “ modern philosophy is 
so frittered away, that it is difficult to 
say what it is!” 

The reader will observe, that it was 
only modern philosophy his lordship 
alluded to; and that ancient as well as 
modern philosophy can be had, at all 
tlines and prices, at the office of 
Tur New Joinr-stock Puitosornican 
Company ! G*, 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Prismatic Cuemistrry. 
HE Experiment of the Prism, duly 
understood, is, at once, the most 
curious and important of any in the 
whole circle of science, . 

Guimatot, an Italian experimentalist, 
Sy Beececee een eee 
his Natural Philosophy --Neweoe ee 

oF ne Mi j— Newton re- 
them his own theory of cole geult ° 
2-:e~ telonlbeenchod y of colours.* 
on ak fo merage og is chemical a¢- 
nd Mi » The magnetizing influ. 
ence of the violet end. . 
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Newton’s theory was founded on ay 
hypothesis about light, which was then 
generally adopted, and has never been 
disputed with success ; but, if the hypo. 
thesis is wrong, then his theory would 
utterly fail. 

It would be still more important to 
shew, that a false hypothesis not only led 
to an erroneous conclusion, in regard to 
the effect and tendency ofthe experiment; 
but, by correcting our views, to makeit 
appear, that the experiment demon. 
strates a great deal more than has, 
hitherto, been suspected. 

What is Light ?— Does it consist of 
identical atoms, flowing from the lumi- 
nous body, with a velocity of twelve 
millions. of miles per minute, to the 
place of vision, which was the theory 
adopted by Newton? Does it consist, 
according to Euler, of undulations or 
waves of the medium of light? Or, 
according to the theory lately promul- 
gated in the Twelve Essays and Four 
Dialogues, does it consist of the mecha- 
nical propulsion or protrusion of trains 
of atoms, within the space in which the 
luminous body is situated ? 

It seems to require as much faith as 
would remove a mountain, to conceive, 
while looking upon a smal! burnng 
taper, that it explodes any atoms at the 
required velocity,—which atoms, never- 
theless, have force enough to pass per- 
pendicularly in straight lines, through 
solid transparent media. But Newton, 
like other philosophers of his time, ae 
a ready believer in all kinds of miracles: 
Is it more necessary that atoms pro- 
ducing light should travel identically, 
than the atoms which produce sound: 
No person insists on the latter—why 
on the former? We have only to 
change the mode of action, from the 
gross vibrations producing sound, to the 
excitement of single atoms at the lum! 
nous surface; and as atoms exist 18 
continuous trains all round, the excite- 
ment of one would affect the eng 

just as children play at soldiers wt 
bent cards: and in this mode of — 
we have a complete solution of all the 
accidents and phenomena, even of Pe 
ticular ones, wholly inexplicable on the 
hypothesis of travelling atoms. F 

Modern chemists have even enlarge 
on the superstitions of the 17th cen 
tury, and converted Jight into an wt 
ment,—thereby producing a most W — 
sical confusion of things, and adding 
blunder to blunder, Certain mechanit 
affections of atoms, they call the e&& 
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Other affections they call the element, 
or fluid, or matter of Licut! Why 
have they not called other affections, 
the element, or fluid, or matter of 
Sounp 2—If they had done so, the error 
would have been mantiest ; _but they 
were shielded from vulgar ridicule, in 
rerard to the two former, by certain 
obscurities of action, —thouzh, by exact 
arity of reasoning, there is just as much 
an element of Sounp, as there is one of 
Calorie er of Light—aye, as an element 
of Electricity, or any, if not all, their 
modern elements ! 

Que of the consequences of this blun- 
dering mode of reasoning, or, more 
properly, sophisticating, to shield the 
reputation of names, will appear, in 
considering the Experiment of the 
Prism, in accordance with the new 
hypothesis relative to light. 

“The truth is this,—that all these 
Elements or Qualities, per se, are merely 
so many varied mechanical affections of 
the same, or different atoms; and their 
allered qualities consist, entirely, of 
their relalive actions and re-actions; for 
all our tests are material, and our esti- 
mates of all qualities are the action 
of one material thing on another mate- 
rial thing. 

If jight does not consist of identical 
rays Howing from the luminous body, 
but is merely an excitement or propui- 
sion of the trains of atoms, existing 
within the space in which the luminous 
body is situated, —then, when the prism 
decomposes light, it does not decom- 
pose any atoms flowing from the lumi- 
nous body, but it decomposes all the 
atoms of the surrounding gas excited 
by the combustion, as the constituents 
or bases of the atmosphere, for example, 
~aund thereby displays or analyzes the 
actual atoms composing the gazeous 
atmosphere. ; 

In this respect, it is the finest experi- 
ment in Natural Philosophy; but its 
impertance has been misconceived, ow- 
lag to light being considered as a dis- 
tinct element per se, flowing or travel- 
ling from the luminous body; and it 
has been mistakenly imagined, that the 
prism decomposed this light or ele- 
ment: whereas, as light is merely an 
€xcitement of the atoms of the atmos 
sphere or the gas of space, the prism 
actually decomposes and exhibits the 
varied atoms of the medium in which 
the excitement takes place. 
oi ae harmony of the Prismatic 
vie latonic Scales,—since tones 

merely the affections of different 
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sets of atoms, and not blended affec- 
tions of the whole gazeous mass. 
(Vide Essays and Dialogues.) The de- 
composition or action of the prism on 
the same composition of atoms bzing 
mechanical, so the mechanical re-action 
of vibrations is, in regard to other 
mechanical affections of the same atoms, 
produced ia the very same proportions, 

The chemical effects are equally 
striking, and accord with the known 
chemical affections of the atmosphere— 
except that the prismatic decomposition 
is far more perfect and delicate than 
any of the tests and experimental means 
afforded by chemistry. Contrasted ac- 
tion has afforded knowledge of the two 
ends, but much remains to be discovered 
and applied, relative to the intermediate 
parts. 

The atoms thus separated by the 
prism, compose, in fixed and coms 
pounded states, all the solids in nature, 
as well as the fluids and gases. 

Those at the two ends of the spec- 
trum, separated by other means, pro- 
duce, likewise, all the phenomena of 
Electricity, Galvanism and Magnetism. 

By this view of the subject, we arrive 
at the most general and comprehensive 
inductions, in harmony throughout, like 
the system of Nature, which is, neces- 
sarily, a system of relative fitness and 
liarmony. Instead of jarring elements, 
existing co-extensively and incompre- 
hensively, we have, in the same exciting 
motions, and in varied atoms, detected 
and determined by the prismatic spec- 
trum, the direct canse of Light and 
Colours; of Regular Tones; of Heat; 
of the Active Agencies of Chemistry ; 
of the Electric, Galvanic and Magnetic 
Phenomena; of the Energy of Animal 
Life; &c. &c.—the details of which in- 
clude the whole circle of philosophical 
inquiry, and the economy of all nature. 

ComMon SENSE, 
Brighton, March 12, 1820. 
—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

LONG-cherished fondness for the 
sublime and magnificent imagery 
of the Northern Eddas, drew my atten- 
tion to the ensuing criticism, in a recent 
number ofthe “ Revue Encyclopédique;” 
and thinking it not an unfit article, at 
least, to hang a few notes upon, relative 
to a subject to which I am anxious to 
attract a larger portion of public atten- 
tion than it has yet received, I caused 
the critique to be translated, and sb- 
2G 2 joining 
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joining my own version of the poetical 
quotations, and the commentary which 
you will find below, I thought it might 
not be an unacceptable ingredient, as 
adding, at least, to the variety of that 
literary table @hoie, which you are in 
the habit of spreading, on the Ist of 
every month, before the public. 

“ Balder, Fils @ Odin,’ §c.—Balder, 
the Son of Odin—a Scandinavian Poem, 
in Six Cantos; with Notes on the History, 
Religion and Manners of the Celtic 
Nations, by the Editor, M. L. De St. 
Geéniés. Paris. 

Tue notes attached to this new 
poetical work ot M. L. de St. Géniés, 
which are, in general, interesting and 
instructive, are contrasted, by their 
number and length, with the shortness 
of the cantos to which they are intended 
to serve as commentaries. It is one of 
the principal inconveniences of subjects 
taken from the Scandinavian mythology, 
that they require so much explanation. 
Most of the gods and heroes of the north 
are unknown to us—their names do not 
awaken in us the idea of any particular 
attribute or event, and, therefore, ne- 
cessarily call for notes, which inform 
us of that of which we are ignorant.* 


——...__.. a 





* How true soever all this may be with 
respect to the literati of France, even whose 
professed critics upon the subject do not 
appear to have been very accurate in their 
researches ; we trust it is not exactly the 
case with respect to those of England: at 
least, it will be admitted that it ought not 
s0 to be—since not only we are ourselves, 
in reality, both as primitive Saxons, and as 
admixt with Norman alloy, of Scandina- 
vian origin; but since we derive also manv 
of our customs, and no small portion of 
our yet not entirely obsolete superstitions, 
from the sources of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. How imperfectly French writers are 
acquainted with this subject, is, in fact, appa- 
rent, even in the very title-page of the pre- 
sent article, in which the Scandinavians 
are directly confounded with the Celtic 
nations ; although their races were not 
only distinct, but their very superstitions 
and mythologies in evident hostility with 
each other: the sacred misletoe of the 
Celtic Druids (to mention at present no 
other circumstance) being an evident ob- 
ject of abhorrence to the 
Balder, and the theogeny of Odin; and 
the deities and mythological fables of the 
two (as far as we can trace them) being 
evidently as distinet in circumstances as in 
Rory” commis the ie, ds 
Dr. Percy, in his posal wi omar 

yy ation of that work, 
had, accordingly, to rectify; as he had also 
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Hence arises the almost unayoidab|, 
constraint attached to the compositions 
wherein these persons are celebrated 
and from which, even the beautify! 
poems of Ossian, or of Macpherson, 
are not exempt.* This it is, perhaps, 
more than either its obscurity or jts 
monotony, which has so quickly worn 
away all traces of the wonderful reli 
of Odin.—M. de St. Géniés has 
said, and in very good language— 

“Olympus and Tartary have reigned 
long; Valhalla and Nastmus | Nifthein) 
came opportunely to replace them. It was 
time that Odin should reclaim the thunder 
from Jupiter, tired of its weight. It ¥ 
or 


gion 
well 





to do with some other errors of the gallie 
author. So that, by an occurrence not 
very common in literary history, the trans- 
lation is much better than the original— 
the sauce than the meat: the principal 
value of the work, as we now have it, be- 
ing derived from the sources of the trans- 
lator’s own erudite mind. Something has, 
of late, been done among us, even to popu- 
larize the traditions of this ancient and 
wildly magnificent system of superstition: 
from which, indeed, our immortal Milton 
had derived many of his sublimest images, 
and from which Shakspeare, through what- 
ever channels, had caught many glimpses 
of that imaginative and sublime super- 
naturalism with which he has invested his 
weird sisters — exalting them in poetic 
portraiture so immeasureably beyond the 
vulgar conceptions of broom-striding 
witches, upon whose supposed existence, 
nevertheless, he rests his claim on popular 
credulity. Our poetry, and even our stage, 
is becoming, of late, familiar with the imagery 
and the fables, which constituted once s0 
large a portion of the religion of our fore- 
fathers ; and the traditions of which re- 
main, to this day, so indelibly impressed on 
the tables of our calendars, and the neces- 
sary language of familiar life. 

* If the Poems of Ossian had any 8° 
nuine claim to so remote an antiquay © 
has been pretended, they would es 
edly have been marked with more dist : 
traces either of the Celtic, or of — 
dinavian superstition, or probably wit ‘ 
admixture of both (for the Northmen = 
the Czlits had been freely mingled a. 
time of the supposed Fingal): but we 
through those poems in vain, for re | a 
equivocal evidence of familiarity wit Fg 
mythology of either of those superstit! oe 
The poet and his heroes seem to have ae 
a sort of dim-descried religion of a 
own, of which little evidence is to be a 
in any other record, or remote composit! : 

+ Which thunder, however, Odi 
Woden, never is represented as pry 
that was entrusted to the hand of The 
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for the imagination, the discovery of a new 
poetical world. . 

This new world ts already antiquated : 
and, if they must make choice between 
them, the majority of readers still pre- 
fer the more ancient, more gay, more 
varied, and, above all, more familiar 
superstition. It appears to me, that 
the author employs a bold argument, 
when he defends the Scandinavian 
wonders, by the great beauties which the 
author of the Caroleide has drawn from 
this theogonie—p. 11. These beauties 
are of rather an equivocal kind, and I 
would not counsel any writer to imitate 
them. So M. d’Arlincourt may say, 
without scruple— 

Balder vint a son tour, resérénant les airs, 

Astre paisible et pur, consoler univers. 

Then Balder’s star * serenes again the sky, 

Calms the pure air, and spreads the bound- 
less Joy. 








The thunderer was but a secondary deity 
in the system of the Eddas. He ruled, in- 
deed, the elements ; but the War-god (with 
his hundred descriptive names or epithets) 
was the God of Gods—the All- Father, the 
Fountain of all—the fountain of knowledge 
—the awarder of victory—the omniscient, 
the dispenser of justice, the oracle of the 
decrees of destiny, &c. &c.—and his scep- 
tre was not the thunder-mace, but the sax, 
or scimetar—the scythe of war. 


* Balder was one of the sons of Woden; 
and guided the horse of the sun—for the 
gods of the Scandinavians were not cha- 
rioteers, as those of the Celts, from na- 
tional customs, inevitably would be, but 
equestrians. He was killed with a branch 
of misletoe, by his brother Hoder, through 
the malice of Lok; and, not dying in 
battle, descended to the regions of Hela. 
This is an evident allusion to the hostility 
between the Celtic and Scandinavian 
races and mythologies, which, nevertheless, 
the French antiquaries invariably con- 
found. The mythological fables of the 
north, in general so wildiy terrific and 
sublime, abound, in reference to this mys- 
tery, as also in reference to the mythic le- 
gends of Frea, Iduna, &c. with passages and 
incidents of exquisite beauty and tenderness: 
and Balder and his steed might furnish 


images and descriptions of splendour not 
inferior to any which can now be added 
to those we have derived from the classic 
Apollo on his Grecian car. The following 
description of morning, from the lips of a 
ra votary of the Scandinavian super- 
‘ton, may be quoted as an attempt to ap- 


Ply such images to the purposes of poetry. 
The scene is the lake of Savadan (Llan- 


Borse Pool). The sun risi th 
neighbouring mountains== seer: 
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But, though I might overlook this 
boldness in him, I do not hesitate to 
blame it in M. St. Géniés, who, gene- 
rally, writes more chastely. It is the 
same in the following couplet of this 
unusual construction of verse :— 


Lt tu vois les jours sans alarmes, 
Comme les flots de mers, innombrables, couler. 


And thou, unwarn’d, canst see thy days 
below, 
Unnumber’d, like the waves of ocean, flow. 


And in this other instance :— 
De leurs jeux belliques i's placent les appréts ; 
La, les prix des vainqueurs; la, le but de 
leurs traits, 
The means they thereof hostile sport prepare, 
There place the victor’s prize, the quarrel’s * 
object there. 


M. de Lamartine, himself, could not, 
with impunity, have said, ?un sur ?un, 
“the one upon the one.” 

I might produce other blemishes 
which disfigure the poetry, otherwise 
correct and elegant, of M.de St. Géniés; 
who is distinguishable for bis facility of 
composition, but which he sometimes 
abuses. The greatest fault of his versi- 
fication is, that it is too negligent :—it 
may be read, indeed, without any effort, 
and frequently with pleasure; and it 
would be more easy for me to justify 
this praise, than to expose his faults.— 
I select the passage painting the desola- 
tion which followed the death of Balder, 
the hero of the poem :— 


Du trépas de Balder la nouvelle sanglante, 
A rempli de terreur la nature tremblante : 
Le soleil, sans rayons, sombre, decoloré, 
Pleure le deuil du monde et Balder expiré. 
On 





Rowenna.—The shades of night disperse, and o’er 
the hills 

(The eastern bound of Cambria) Balder’s steed 
Rushes with reinless neck, and to the winds 
Gives his bright mane of orient, streaming far 
Through the illumin’d sky. The dazzling ray, 
With tint reflective, over stream and lake, 
Plays with the morning breeze; and leaf and flow’r, 
Moist with the tears of evening, bend surcharg’d 
With mimic radiance: every crystal sphere 
Pencill’d with rays minute—as though instinct, 
Each with its fairy sun—a fairy world. 

Fairy of the Lake. 





* The criticism is in this instance so verbal 
and idiomatic, that the passage seems to 
defy illustrative translation. The word 
guarrel must here be accepted in the 
archer’s sense, —now, like the military games 
of archery to which it pertains, become 
obsolete. The guarrel is the arrow of the 
cross bow ; and the quarrel’s object must, 
therefore, be received as signifying the but, 
or aim of the arrows. 
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On n’entend point le ciel, parle voir dutonnerre, 
Annoncer sa vengeance, et menacer la terre: 
Tout frémit en silence, et dans le ciel muet, 

/ a . 
La foudre épouvtniée elle-méme se tait. 


The direful news of Balder’s mortal doom, 

Involv'd all nature in convulsive gloom : 

The rayless sun, in darkness, veils his head ; 

The widow’d world beweeps her Balder 
dead. 

No peals of vengeance thro’ the skies re- 
sound, 

Nor subterranean thunders tear the ground : 

But one deep, silent tremor thrills the 
whole, 

And heaven's own thunder lacks the power 
to roll. 


The concluding idea is very fine, and 
the whole description is strikingly beau- 
tiful. There are many singlar passages 
in this poem,—which is the sum, how- 
ever, of the praise we can bestow. 





As I have not been fortunate enough 
to meet with the poem itself (or I 
should, probably, have been tempted to 
translate the whole), I can only add to 
the partial commendation of the re- 
viewer, and in reply to what 1 regard as 
his prejudices,—that enough has, I 
think, been quoted to shew, that the 
Northern Mythology is quite as suscep- 
tible of poetic treatment as the thread- 
bare fables of the gods of Greece and 
Rome, to which the critics of France 
are so bigotedly, and exclusively de- 
voted. And so, recommending the sub- 
ject to the notice of your poetical cor- 
respondents, I remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 

A DescENDANT FROM THE 
SCANDINAVIANS, 








Torics of the Montn. 
An Attic Scene. 


__— 


- ** After short silence then, 
And summons read, the great consult began.” 


E. Ir has been objected, that the Topic 
of the Month ought not to appear in 
the front of our miscellany; and the ob- 
Jection is good, if it were only from the 
awkward necessity it imposes, that the 
first pages of the work should be last 
printed, Besides, the Topic of the 
Month 1s not always an important one: 
and a frivolous commencement of an 
mportant series is like a prologue of 
jests and clenches before a tragedy — 
which throws the auditors out of uni- 
son with the performance. 


Is it not, in fact, unreason 
assume, that every month will i 
topic ?—at least a topic, like the circu- 
lation of the Monthly Magazine, uni- 
versal? The Stock Exchange, St. Ste- 





Topics of the Month :— St. David's Day. 


[April 1, 
phen’s, the circles of Science, the cote, 
ries of Fashion, the Belles at their to). 
lettes, the Dandies in Bond-street, the 
Poets in their garrets, and the traders 
in their counting-houses,—have the 
not, each, their separate topics—not for 
the month, but for the day ? 

Our Cambrian Antiquary, however, 
would persuade us, that the very first 
day of March offered a topic worthy, 
not only of the conversation of the 
month, but of the world.—It is 


THe LEEK 
that is worn upon St. David’s Day!— 


For, is it not, he inquires, the emblem 
and memorial of the anniversary and 
birth-day of all nations ? Was not Adam 
a Welchman? and are not the Hebrew 
and the Greek and the Pheenician and 
the Hindoostanee and all the languages 
of the world, derived from the Welch, 
or Cumrac ? 

FE. On the other side of the Severn 
we would, perhaps, for peace-sake, admit 
his doctrine to be orthodox; nor will 
we, at the hazard of an angry contro- 
versy, call jn question his inferences 
here. So, let the world, for the pre 
sent, be born upon St. David’s Day; let 
the serpent tempt Eve in the triads of 
Talliessen ; the Welch language be the 
primitive mother of all tongues; and 
the leek be the symbol of all theogenies; 
and, as such, be worshipped by all. 
But, as our antiquarian researches are 
not equally confined to the ages before 
the flood, can you refer us to any more 
probable conjecture, relative to the or- 
gin of this symbol of Cambrian nationa- 
lity, than that which is usually assigned? 

C. I have a treatise in my hand, 
upon that very subject, which, if you 
please, I will read to you. 

E. Nay, give it to the compositor, 
for that purpose, at once ; for It 1s = 
cessary that he, at least, should be able 
to read the hand-writing of every com 
municant—and we have some Core: 
spondents who would much oblige us! 
they would take the hint. 


“ It is a common error to trace the or 
gin of the Welch custom of wearing leeks 
on St. David’s-day to a victory, gained by 
Cadwallo, in the sixth century, near 4 field 
of leeks. It is a much more probable sup- 
position that they were a Druidic symbol, 
employed in honour of the British Cend- 
ven, or Ceres. There is nothing straim 
or far-fetched in this hypothesis. 


Druids were doubtless a branch of vat 
Pheenician 


ot Rntiade a 
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Phenician priesthood. The latter is ac- 
cused by Isaiah, a writer on the spot (Ca- 
naan), of addiction to a similar oak-wor- 
ship: ‘Ye shall be ashamed of the OAKS 
that ye have chosen.’ Moses, himself a 
member of the Egyptian priesthood, (i. e. 
an Egyptian scribe) erected a Druidic 
cromlech, or CIRCLE OF TWELVE PILES, 
on arriving in the same country. During 
the funeral rites of Adonis, at Bythos, 
LEEKS and ONIONS were exhibited in ‘pots, 
with other vegetables, and called the gar- 
dens of that deity.” The leek was wor- 
shipped at AscALON, (whence the modern 
name of scallions), as it was in Egypt, at 
which latter worship Juvenal sneers : 

* Porrum nefas violare ac frangere morser.’ 
Leeks and onions were also deposited in 
the sacred chests of the mysteries, both of 
Iris and Ceres, the Cendven of the Druids. 
Leeks are frequently seen among the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. Sometimes a LEEK 
appears on the head of Osiris ; sometimes 
in an extended hand. ‘Thence, perhaps, 
the Italian proverb: ‘ Porro chi nasce nella 
mano;’ a LEEK that grows in the hand for 
a virtue. Porrus, a LEEK, is derived, by 
Bryant, from the Egyptian god Pi-orus, 
who is the same as the Baal-Peor of the 
Pheenicians, and the Bel or Belinus of the 
Druids.” 

Q. But, after all, how many of our 
readers, think you, have made this 
green god of the Welch Pheenicians and 
Egyptians, or any thing connected with 
it, the topic even of their thoughts, 
haifan hour longer than while the pro- 
cession of its sky-coated worshippers 
was passing before their eyes ? 

fh. What say you, then, to 


ETON ann HARROW? | 


E. That is a topic of more impor- 
tance. Recent events are calculated 
to awaken reflection and inquiry into 
the moral, the intellectual, and the 
political consequences of the present 
system of education at public schools ; 
their fitness to the existing state and 
Prospects of society; and some of the 
accomplishments so much patronized by 
those who have so been educated. I 
see you are prepared: so let ug have 
your disquisition on the subject. 

“ The two events which have occurred 
at Eton and Harrow, both exhibiting how 
deeply those seminaries are infested with 
the degrading Slang and habits of the pugi- 
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listic system, have excited, as they deserve, 
much public attention, and revived all the 
dormant objections against the established 
system of education. In the instance at 
Eton, the application of brandy, as prac- 
tised by ‘the fancy,’ was resorted to: in 
that at Harrow, the language of the same 
class of persons, composed generally of 
thief, black-leg and bully, was the chosen 
vehicle of discourse employed by the clas- 
sical students of Horace and Virgil! At 
Eton, if the fight was fair,—which it ap- 
pears to have been, in all respects, but 
such as concerned the administration of 
brandy,—the astonishing neglect, we will 
say ignotance, of Cooper’s tutor of his dan- 
gerous condition, and the astonishing igno- 
rance of his companions, in mistaking the 
lethargy preceding death, for sleep,—are the 
most remarkable features of the transac- 
tion. But there, courage was shewn; while 
the affair at Harrow exhibited, as its prin- 
cipal feature, an unmingled cowardice ; or, 
if mingled with aught besides, degraded by 
the pertinaceous ferocity of the assassin, 
and the hardened brutality of the prize- 
fighter. What can, what must result, from 
such a system of education? It has been 
justly contended, that it is inadequate to 
the spirit of the age, in both points of view 
—its intellectual and its moral training. 
Its great, irredeemable deficiency, how- 
ever, is decidedly in its moral purpose. 
Its two defects are, first, that boys, for 
years, are employed in repeating phrases 
and lessons by rote, of the meaning of 
which they have no definite comprehension 
during the whole period of the process ; 
and, secondly, that while their intellectual 
faculties are rather darkened thaa illumi- 
nated by this vague method of proceeding, 
their moral characters, rendered equally 
vague, are left to chance, to produce weeds 
or fruits, wheat or tares—just as the fortui- 
tous seeds of future experience, communi- 
cation, or example may happen to fall upon 
the fallow, rank and neglected soil. Milton, 
Locke, Addison and Cowper have all, by 
turns, expatiated on the disadvantages of 
the present system of education. ‘ We do 
amiss,’ says Milton, ‘ to spend seven or 
eight years in scraping together so much 
miserable Greek and Latin as might be 
learned otherwise, easily and delightfully, 
in one year.’ So much for the intellectual 
training. Locke touches the moral divi- 
sion of the subject, in deciding for private 
education against public. ‘ If,’ says he, 
* I keep 
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tagion of rudeness and vice.’ 


of the evil. 


have never heard them properly explained ; 
and fagging is added, in order that the 


youthful mind may be ultimately suspended 


between the enjoyment of tyranny, and dis- 
gust at injustice—between the blind sub- 
serviency of the bond-slave, and the petty 
oppression of the task-master. A more 
debasing result than such a system is likely 
to produce on the future man, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Is this the way to make 
legislators and good citizens? What the 
immediate fruits of so evil a root are, we 
have, indeed, seen at Harrow—cowardice, 
ferocity, oppression, long - premeditated 
malignity of action, accompanied by revolt- 
ing brutality of expression! ‘ This should 
be reformed altogether.’ ”’ 





Q. But, how many prejudices will 
be in arms at the very proposition! 
How many fond arguments will be 
ready, in the mouths of the regularly 
educated, to defend the vices of the sys- 
tem in which they have been themselves 
matured! What devotion to the baubles 
of their own nursery! What esprit du 
Corps! What cant terms and hard 
names against those who would touch 
their consecrated temples! “ Great is 
Diana of Ephesus!” Great are St. 
Eton! St. Winchester! St. Harrow ! 
St. Westminster! and all the other 
saints in the calendar of scholastic 
idolatry! Besides, would not reform, 
commenced in the public schools, en- 
endeavour to profane the Universities 2 
—those venerable institutions, encrusted 
with all the wisdom, the holy rust of 
centuries, and penetrated with all the 
social virtues of monasticism! the very 
badges of which constitute so proud 
a distinction, not only between those 
who have an education, with or without 
knowledge, and those who have 
knowledge without what is called an 
education,—but, also, between the or- 
thodox and we heretical. Might it not 
even come to be ¢ ti W 
dissenter had or an Doi ; 

as ight to be 
admitted to the advantages of a national 
education, towards the support of which 
m some shape or other, he must be a 


only 





:—Eion and Harrow. 
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‘ I keep my son at home, he is in danger 
of becoming my young master; but, if I 
send him to a public school, it is scarcely 
possible to keep him from the ruling con- 


But neither 
of these objections go to the entire depth 
Chastisement is employed at 
a period when children are incapable of 
knowing distinctions of right and wrong, or 





(Apri , 
contributor, as he who believes acocy, 
ding to Act of Parliament? 

E. Before we ramble into so Wide 
field of inquiry, let the compositor take 
charge of this paper also; and, if there 
be so many objections to its doctrines 
as you seem to suggest, our pages are 
open to the controversy. We should 
like to know what can be said in favour 
of these seminaries. 

M. As far as relates to the recent 
occurrences, Eton requires no defence. 
The event is tragical; but I do not 
see how the seminary is responsible, 
If school-boys quarrel, school-boys 
must fight it out, as the best way of 
making them friends again. It is part 
of the duty of their tutors to know 
nothing about it; and, above all, to 
hear no tales. It is almost the only 
saving virtue of our public schools, that 
they occasion our ingenuous youth to 
grow up in a settled abhorrence of 
tale-bearers, spies and informers. The 
moral of the tale points in a different 
direction. While the brutal conflicts 
of prize-fighters are stimulated by the 
bets and patronage of the opulent and 
the illustrious, and the slang of the 
ring (or the fancy, as the idiotism of 
fashion calls it) continues to jargonize 
our language and vulgarize our manners, 
you must either monasticize our youth 
entirely, (cut them off, completely, 
from all knowledge of what 1s going 
on in the world,) or, whatever be your 
system of education, blackguardism and 
brutalization will find their way among 
them: the venom of the cocatrice will 
infect them in the egg! Their quarrels 
will no longer be the mere casual con- 
tests of young gentlemen—the trials of 
strength between lads of spirit and 
honour: the schools will have their 
prize-fighters also, their bottle-holders 
and their betters, to influence the com- 
batants to rancour,—to dose them toil- 
saneand obstinate perseverance; topour 
the false courage of brandy down their 
throats, till it rushes, in convulsion, f0 
the brain, and the blow within, becomes 
more fatal than the blow without; 
while their comrades (like their seniors, 
whose example they imitate) exchange 
the sympathies of humanity for all the 
baser passions; and look upon - 
bruises and maimings of their comrade 
as the Roman populace heretofore 0? 
the slaughter of gladiators; or as the 
blacklegs and gamblers of Newmarket, 
now, look upon the race, by whose 
issue their pockets are to be filled of 
emptied. 
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E. Part of your insinuation, I should 
hope, is unfounded: but it — be 
well if it could be ascertained what bets, 
if any, were pending between the parti- 
vans of the respective combatants. But 
you have said nothing of the affair at 
Ww. 

ie OF the atrocities at Harrow (for 
they deserve no softer name, if the 
statements that have gone forth are 
true), little more needs to be said, than 
that, in all logical induction, they are 
fatal either to the system, or to the 
management of the school.—Either the 
tyrannical immorality — the recklessness 
of spirit, evinced by the boys of Harrow, 
on this occasion—the insolent and un- 
feeling contempt for the rights, the 
roperty, the limbs and even lives of 
their fellow-beings, who are placed in 
humbler situations than themselves, 
might have been prevented from growing 
up among them and breaking out into 
such overt acts; or it might not. It 1s, 
therefore, to be deplored, that there is 
no tribunal, by putting the masters upon 
their trial, before which the question 
might have been brought to issue: for, 
if the facts be as they have been stated, 
either the very system of the school 
itself is unfit to be endured, or they are 

unfit to have the conduct of it. 
E. Enough of this. What are our 

Topics for 
POLITICS 
AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY ? 

P.The Continent presents little to 
excite a present interest. FRANCE is 
retrograding, step by step, in all that 
can be done by the intrigues, the cor- 
ruption, and the consequent influence of 
the government, over a mockery of le- 
gislative representation: but the gene- 
ral mind of France can never be brought 
back to its former standard ; and there, 
as every where, as science and literature 
are extending, essential liberty will con- 
tinue its progress, in despite of the 
encroachments of institutions. Spain 
Is still in chaos; and, what is to result 
from the war of disorganized atoms, 
Conjecture seems even to have ceased 
to calculate. The Hoty ALurance has 
little opportunity, at present, for the 
€xertion of its pious and benignant 
yarn and the three heads of the 
erberus of legitimate Despotism may, 
—— “om long, from the want of 
par employment, find occasion to snarl 
nd growl at each other—if not to bite. 
ee oy Turkey, Spanish preten- 
“o and South American indepen- 
= deen Subjects upon which their 
THLY Mag, No. 408. 
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opinions (i. e. their interests) are not 
likely entirely, or permanently, to agree. 

For home consideration we have 

topics enough. The annihilation of 
Spanish rule in South America, by the 
total defeat of the remnant of the 
Royalist Army in Peru, which may lead 
to the still further extension of our poli- 
tical and commercial relations with that 
continent; the erposé of the finances 
of Great Britain in 1824-5, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
partial relief that has been conceded, 
and the expected reliefs that have not 
been conceded, from the oppressive bur- 
thens of taxation; the vast numerical 
increase of the Standing Army, which, 
whatever may be the pretence, is always 
secretly looked to, and always will be 
used, to convince the people of their 
weakness, and sanction the encroach- 
ments of power, and the suppression of 
popular rights ;—the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and the anticipated concession (as 
it is called) in favour of the Roman 
Catholics—that is to say, the bargain 
of compromise, which is said to have 
been struck between the Catholic leaders 
of Ireland, and the English Govern- 
ment, to betray, upon certain condi- 
tions, the yet existing rights of the 
people there, and set an example for 
further encroachments on the elective 
franchise here ;—in other words, the 
consent reported to have been given, 
by the few Catholic nobles and gentry, 
to be assistant in the political anni- 
hilation of the plebeian multitude (by 
the disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders), upon condition of the re- 
moval of certain religious disquali- 
fications, which would open to them- 
selves the doors of the senate, a par- 
ticipation in the good things of govern- 
ment, and the proud distinctions of 
power and office ; —these are the occur- 
rences and the speculations which have 
been the topics of political considera- 
tion and controversy during the pre- 
sent month. And here is my disquisi- 
tion upon the subject, if your com- 
positor can make it out. 

“ Without at all concurring in the 
lavish anticipations which, at present, 
prevail, of prosperity to be derived from 
South America, in consequence of the 
political changes which have there taken 
place; we rejoice in the downfall of 
Spanish domination, and hail it as a 
step well made, towards the goal of 
social order amongst mankind at large ; 
but, with the maxim in view, that “ im- 
provement is not necessarily, or univer- 
sally a consequent of change,” we can- 
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not feel insensible of the possibility of 
“ change without improvement.” —The 
same maxim will also apply to the long 
list of reduction of taxes, proclaimed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the 28th Feb., and hailed with such 
universal accord by all classes of per- 
sons. The comfort and enjoyment of a 
community, no more follows, as a con- 
sequent effect of a remission of taxes, 
than improvement follows change: all 
taxation might be abolished, and priva- 
tion and misery might still prevail : but, 
as a matter of history, and, at the same 
time, adding our mite of approbation, 
in the most unqualified degree, for the 
sincerity and goodness of the intention 
(let our opinion be, and the result of the 
measures prove as they may’, we here 
exhibit a list of all the reductions of 
taxes, which have been made since the 
Session of Parliament 1821; including 


those proposed to be made during the 
present Session. 
Taxes Reduced. Rates.—Amount. 
Session of 1821. 
Horses used in Husbandry.— 
eee ae £480,000 
Session of 1822. 
Malt, 3s. 6d. per bush. to 2s. 6d. 1,400,000 


Salt, 30s. per cwt. to 26s. ...... 1,300,000 
Remainder to cease 5th. Jan. 

TEE scceavecsccecsscicnsn SOD 
Leather, 3d. per /b. to ldd. .... — 300,000 
Tonnage Duty on Shipping, re- 

NE 66.06 coms Habsens sates 160,000 
Hearth and Window Duty in 

Ireland, repealed ........... 130,000 
Partial repeal of Union Duties in 

Ireland, repealed ..........4.. 150,000 

Session of 1823, 
Spirits in Ireland and Scotland, 
to Zs. per wal. ..02 800,000 


Partial repeal of Assessed Taxes 2,360,000 
Session of 1824, 
Rum, from Ils. 74d. per gal. to 
| rer 


sie 150,000 
Coals, Coastways, partial reduc, 100,000 
Raw Silk, 5s. 6d. per lb. to 3s, . 
Thrown do. l4s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. , 450,000 
Horn Sheep’s Wool, 6d. per lb. 

to ld. Tete art Cree ee ere 350,000 
Law Stamps repealed ......... 200,000 
Session of 1825, 

Hemp, 9s. dul. per cwt. to 4s.8d. 100,000 
Iron, 7/. 10s. per ton to 30s. .. 50,000 
—— Plant. Coffee Is. per lb. 

ee ET nT ei : 
Rum, 10s. 6d. per gal, to &s, .. ope 
Wine, French, Is. O$d. per 

gal. to Gs. ......,. ree: 
Wine, Port, &e. 7s. Td. to 4s. wa 
British Spirits, distilled from 

malt, 10s. 6d. to 5s. 00... 750,000 
Ditto from grain 10s. 6d. to 6s, \ 
Cider 30s. per hhd. to 10s. . oe 20,000 
Mules carrying Coals......... 137 
Four-wheel Carriages drawn by 

Pe 66065600 6s 0b0ncae se $57 
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Occasional waiters ...... 


Ditto grooms ........ ithe és sal 
Coachmakers’ licences ......... 331 


Carriages sold by commission.. _ 3.39) 
Taxed Carts, assessed at 27s.each 18.9) 
635,936 Houses for Window 
Duty, not having more than 91,00 
seven windows 


171,739 Houses, assessed for 
1 


House Tax, at Rentals un- 
der 10/. per annum. ...... 





Total since 1821 ..... £10,675,0 
As a set-off to this flattering flourishing 
view of the financial condition of Great 
Britain, 12,000 men have been added to 
the standing army ; and when an honour. 
able member of the Commons, in a Con. 
mittee of Supply, moved the following 
propositions; viz. “ that 86,438 regular 
troops, 9,000 royal marines, 7,800 ar- 
tillery (in addition to the troops serving 
in India), together with 53,258 enrolled 
militia, yeomanry and volunteers in 
Ireland; 55,000 militia, and 43,000 
yeomanry and volunteers in Great 
Britain,x—must be unnecessary in time 
of peace, and incompatible with a free 
constitution, and the rights and liberties 
of the people,” only eight out of 648 
members were in their places to ap- 
prove of the propositions, whilst 10° 
were present to express their dissent 
from it!!!” 

Q. Put these together, by simple ad- 
dition, they make 110 out of 658 ; that 
is to say, one-sixth part only of the hon. 
members of the hon. House, present at 
the discussion of so momentous a ques 
tion. Does this not go far towards 
proving, that the persons composing 
that house have some other motives for 
bribing and intriguing for a seat there, 
than mere zeal for the service of their 
country ? and that they must have some 
stronger inducement than solicitude for 
the security of the lives, liberties and 
property of their constituents, to induce 
them to forego occasionally their ease 
or their enjoyments, by occupy!ng > 
seats they have by such honourable 
means procured ? ’ 

E. With respect to the Irish com 
pact, it ought in candour to be acknow- 
ledged, that though affirmed on one 
hand, it is denied on the other, and that 
the proof is not yet made cut : and tit 
explanations and expositions are W° 
some attention, which were given ® 
that recent most extraordinary meet 
ing—where, though the Electors a 
Westminster lost their petition, they 
gained more than an equivalent, sinc 
the demagogue, whose contentious _ 
bulence so long has frustrated every 
hope and measure of th 


e friends of 
liberty, 
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liberty, has, most providentially, soot 
himself. [See Chr onology of the Month.) 
Q. But has Architectural Criticism 
nothing to say on the present occa- 
sion? Have the improvements going 
on and projected in the metropolis sug- 
vested no topic for animadversion oe 
~ 4. Certainly, there is room sufficient 
both for censure and commendation. 
New streets and new edifices intrude 
upon us every where—pretensions of 
srandeur, and disregard both of con- 
venience and congruity ;—profusion of 
expence with penury of taste. It 
is high time, for the sake of national 
reputation, that the subject were taken 
up in a critical pomt of view. In the 
mean while, it may be admitted, that the 
reealteration in Palace Yard seems en- 
titled to some commendation. The 
demolition of Mr. Soane’s Brobdignag 
twelfthcake (a strange model for a public 
edifice!) and the substitution of an 
appropriate wing to the Hall of Rufus, 
in the same antique style of architecture, 
wants little but the addition of a cor- 
respondent wing, which probably is in- 
tended, and some little relief to the 
(QQuaker-like plainness of the lower part 
of these additions, to ensure a very 
erand effect. But the principal archi- 
tectural topic has been, and for some 
time, perhaps, will continue to be, 
COLONEL TRENCH’S PROPOSED QUAY, 
ON THE NORTIi BANK OF i HE THAMES, 
Oa which I present you with a few 
remarks, “ Among the projects, which 
the leisure of peace and the redundancy 
of capital have lately engendered, I know 
of none more commendable, in point of 
practicability and utility, than that in- 
troduced to the House of Commons, on 
the loth, by Colonel Trench, for build- 
ing a quay and terrace on the north 
bank of the Thames. The House was 
singularly divided on this occasion. Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Croker opposed the project : Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Robert Wilson and 
Mr. Baring supported it. The oppo- 
sition to the measure assumed, that it 
would invade private property ; that in- 
stead of £400,000 or£600,000, as stated 
in the prospectus, five milions would be 
requisite to complete it; that the mud- 
dock, contemplated by the plan, would 
be a great nuisance; that the inhabi- 
tants of the streets. running from the 
Strand to the river would lose the light 
up to their first-floor windows ; that the 
ea beg from the land side 
f be hid by a brick-wall, thirty 
re high, and thirty feet wide; and 
mar by the suspensive argument 
ployed by Mr. Croker and Mr. Pecl, 
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that it was impossible to calculate 
the effect of the new current which 
would be created by the removal of 
London Bridge, and that it was better 
to wait till that result was determined. 
To these objections it was answered, 
that, although it might at first injure 
private property, it would, in the end, 
materially benefit it: that persons of 
the highest qualification had under- 
taken to execute theimprovement, at 
the highest estimate, for £688,000 ; 
for a plain erection, £400,000: that 
the mud-dock, forming no necessary part 
of the project, might be got rid of, and 
a market be established there; that 
the light would not be excluded from 
the neighbouring streets, since the ter- 
race would be occasionally supported 
by columns and arches; and, that the 
removal of London Bridge, by lessening 
the volume of water in the river, was 
all in favour of the plan. In fine, the 
bill was brought in by a majority of 
85 to 45. An inspection of Col. Trench’s 
prospectus and illustrations will invali- 
date most of the arguments adduced 
against him; the landviews of the whole 
line, extending from Arundel-street to 
Blackfriars’-bridge, will be decidedly 
improved and embellished, instead of 
being impaired, while the water view 
will be superb; at present, it is dis- 
gracetul, 

The chief magnificence of Peters- 
burg and Paris results from their noble 
quays. Terraced quays, descending to 
the river Euphrates, were the noblest 
features of London’s greatest commer- 
cial predecessor, Babylon. At present, 
the squalid aud wretched chaos of 
buildings, on the banks of the river, are 
not only disgusting, but unhealthful. 
They obscure and degrade the noblest 
buildings, of the metropolis, as viewed 
from the river; and their removal 
would produce incalculable benefit, by 
ventilating the metropolis; by furnish- 
ing its inhabitants with salubrious pro- 
menades ; by opening waste spaces for 
markets ; and finally, by furnishing that 
rapid and unobstructed communication, 
between the extremities of the metro- 
polis, which is the soul of commer- 
cial prosperity. The leading thorough- 
fare, from the West to the East, is, as 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Baring urged, 
at present greatly and notoriously im- 
peded. The proposed measure, in short, 
unites advantage with ornament; its 
practicability is unquestioned ; it will 
increase the momentum of commercial 
profit ; promote the health of the na- 
tion; and contribute to the splendour 


and durability of the metropolis.” 
2H2 REMAINS 
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REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





UspuBLIsHED LETTERS of the EMPRESS 
CATHERINE II., between the YEARS 1763 
and 1768. 

(Continued from No. 406, page 47.) 
ETTER XXV. contains a recommen- 
4 dation of a lieutenant of the regiment 

Ismailow, of which the empress calls her- 

self the colonel. 


XXVI. dutograph. 

I transinit you, herewith, copies of letters 
received from Constantinople, and the Mar- 
quess Maruzzi, at Venice. You will see 
from them the bad situation of the enemy, 
and the progress of our fleet. Moreover, 
you will perceive from them, that the Sul- 
tan has ordered the troops of Romilia to 
march straight from the Danube to the 
Morea. These troops form the main of 
their forces. This intelligence is likewise 
confirmed by the Prussian Minister at Con- 
stantinople. Thus the greater part of the 
forces will be directed against the Count 
Orlotf; and although I firmly trust, in the 
help and mercy of God, that our enemies 
will return with shame and scorn, I would 
not omit informing you of those circum- 
stances immediately, in order that you 
might, on the one hand, inquire into the 
truth of these reports ; and on the other, as 
you will be unopposed on the Danube, you 
may take such means as will, if possible, 
divide, by some movement or enterprize, 
the enemy’s forces, in order to assist our 
troops that have already landed, and those 
that have joined them,—and who are said 
to amount, by this time, to 20,000 men.— 
But it may be that matters are different. 
You will find it very difficult, as it seems 
at first sight, to open a communication with 
our forces in the Morea, and thus obtain 
intelligence from them by a shorter road, 
and be better enabled to see what measures 
are to be taken, in order to succeed in our 
undertaking. I have ordered a copy of 
the best map of the countries, situated be- 
tween the Danube and the Mediterranean, 
which I shall send you as soon as it is 
completed, and which, I hope, you will 
find usefid under existing circumstances. — 
For the rest, I wish you good health, &c. 

Wh May, 1770, 

; AXVIT. Autograph. 

_ Having been informed, by letter from 
Count Panin, trom Mishurin-Rog, that the 
army under his command is in full march 
towards the Dniester, I suppose that you 
pend ee delay marching against the place, 

¥ ‘nh . » = > - » 
dey abd pie hn eer her ee 
he may require. J bg ges : ee 
will also prompt you “i me your zeal 
sure, in order to sto tnt “god 

. stop the progress of the 

plague, which has shewn itself in some 
ome so that it may not reach the army. 
se our forces against 





our faithless enemy, in order to facilitate 

by a defeat from your side, the measures | 
have taken against them, in various parts, 
with the view of compelling them to accept 
of the desired peace ;—wherefore, you will 
do your utmost, in order to supply the amy, 
in Moldavia, with the stores requisite, not 
only for this campaign, but also for the 
ensuing winter-quarters. It is a pity that 
you left Bucharest before the time; but | 
trust to the help of God, and your abilities 
in warfare, that you will not neglect to 
make up for this by such deeds as will ae. 
quire you glory, and prove your great zeal 
towards your country and me. The Ro. 
mans, when they had but two or three 
legions together, never inquired the strength 
of the enemy to whom they were opposed, 
but where he was, attacked and defeated 
him, thus conquering, with a few troops, 
the innumerable armies of their opponents; 
and we are Russians,—the favour of God, 
and our just cause in this war, are for us. 
1 have appointed you commander of an 
army, whose bravery is well known; and 
praying to the Almighty for a happy result, 
I hope in his protection.—I remain, &e. 

25th May. 
XXVIII. Autograph. 

Last evening I received through Oserow 
(whom I immediately appointed majot- 
general, and knight of the order of St 
George, of the third class), the unexpected, 
but very agreeable intelligence of your vic- 
tory, so glorious for yourself and the Rus- 
sian arms, over the army of the faithless 
sultan, under the command of the vizier 
person, near the river Kagul. I thought it 
to be my first duty to bend my knees before 
the Almighty God, and thank him for His 
innumerable favours; which was done, a 
day, in the church of Vrasan, with the firing 0 
artillery, and the universal joy of the people: 
Having returned to the palace, I remem- 
bered, during dinner, him who, by his ability, 
zeal and prudence, had given us cause ~ 
rejoice, and drank, under a discharge 0 
ordnance, the health of Field-marshal Rum- 
janzow. In congratulating you on this a 
dignity, which you so well deserve, I ig 
testify, that there was not, at the eee 
single individual who was not noes 
tears, on my rendering justice to their fe! 
low-citizen. Who can see with more ples 
sure than I, the progress and_ victories . 
my incomparable army ?—but the — 
of my joy is easier felt than described. “ 
a word, they may all, from the greatest 
the smallest, be assured of my favour an 
gratitude, which I request you to tell -_ 
I also thank you for your displaying 
your deeds, that which is said of the h0- 
mans, that they did not inquire how ring 
the enemies might be, but where they a ‘i. 
I feel convinced that you will not _ 
name those to me who have distinguls a 
themselves, in order to enable me we 
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them their due. I have appointed Count 
Woronzow and M. Iitshaninow, ee 
on your eel For the rest, 

in, &e. 
rer, Petersbures 2d August 1770. 

p.s.—I thank you for having despatched 
qa brave and meritorious officer. I have 
undoubted news from the Archipelago, that 
our fleet has beaten and dispersed that of 
the Turks; but I have no letters yet from 
our people, for which reason I have not 
published any thing about it. 

—<>— 

Lerrers from LADY Mary MONTAGUE 
and LADY MARGARET CREIGHTON. 
[Continued from Vol. 58, No. 400, p. 142.) 

LertTerR V. 
From Lady Mary Wortley Montague to Lady 
Margaret Creighton. 

7 ES, my dear Lady Margaret, I canlove 
y up to all the rules ; and you are un- 
just to me in fancying it possible for you to 
be more my friend than I am yours. Why 
was you so surprized I should distinguish 
between the effect of friendship and a 
meddling humour; it would have been 
impertinence in Mrs. . It was 
kind, it was obliging in Lady Margaret. 
Who I once called my friend, has power of 
saying what they please to me, or exacting 
what they please from me; *tis my maxim, 
after the heart is once given, all reserves are 
foolish; I have, nor can have, notrust so 
great as giving my affection, nor can I give 
that, but what I dare give all things; you 
talk to me sometimes of a divided heart, 
as if twas impossible to have a great love 
and a great friendship in the same breast? in 
my circumstances one may.—M— is alive, 
but dead to me; I talk and think of him, 
as something eternally irrecoverable, and, 
I may almost say, you are the only incli- 
nation I have on earth, for t’other only 
exists in imagination; an invisible object 
is next to no object at all, and I may say, 
like Cortez in the Indian Emperor— 








‘* if to one I am untrue, 
By Heaven, my falsehood is to him, not you.” 


I can hardly reconcile, to my constancy, the 
indulging any other tenderness. Dear Lady 
Margaret, don’t I love you too well, when 
I can be pleased to see you, even to the 
wishing no other pleasure? Ought I to 
lorget so far? I have no way of excusing 
itto myself, but by saying, I love you for 
the resemblance ; I love in you what I have 
lost in him; the wit, the good-nature, the 
generosity, the softness, the jarring attri- 
butes of judgment and gentleness, the 
penetration to find, the indulgence to pass 
over a fault. I would pursue the character; 
buthave already saidmore than is to be found 
any where else; should I not think myself 
happy that I please the only two of either 
= that can, possibly, entirely please me ? 
7 2 -absence—why ? I shall run mad if 

pursue this farther: I have spent the last 
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two days in a very apt preparation for it - 
Mrs. Lowther could not have been more 
perfectly a dulcimer; Monsieur Galiam 
has been with my sister; the whole after- 
noons have been spent, at the lower end of 
the garden, hearkening to his flute, by the 
side of the fountain; to finish my distrac- 
tion, he came from the D. of O.; M— 
was there, and being delighted with his 
company (as all the world is) interlarded 
his discourse with perpetual repetitions of 
what he had said the day before—what 
were my thoughts ?—what they always are. 
I know no accident can lessen, or increase 
my love and my despair ; after this, can 
you say ’tis impossible to retain an incli- 
nation—Lno—no, al] those thoughts are 
injuries to me; I will love you and M— 
eternally, and I will never love any thing 
else. 





From Lady Margaret Creighton to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. 

I was just going abroad with Lady L—d 
when I received your letter; I read it 
once in going to the coach, and again when 
I was in it, but that was not enough, I am 
now come home on purpose to read it 
over and over again; how could you think 
of burning the letter you writ for me? it 
seems you don’t know the joy and plea- 
sure a letter can give—if you did, you 
could never think of letting me live a day 
without hearing from you; I wish you 
could but know the transport I am now in: 
sure none but you ever knew how to give 
such happiness—even in absence you can 
give pleasure—may I know it ?—does it 
look indifferent? No more, since ’tis you 
that give it, I would not suffer another to 
put me in such a humour—but how do I 
rave—this joy is but for a minute, I shall 
quickly feel the pain of absence return with 
all its anguish. I’m engaged to be abroad 
this evening ; I could not resolve to spend 
the whole afternoon without the pleasure 
of thanking you for so obliging a letter as I 
received to-day ; did ever any but me leave 
company to come home to write, when the 
letter cannot reach you till Monday. My 
mind was so full of ycu, I could not be easy 
unless I writ to you this very minute. 
Adieu, I am just going out ; I don’t know 
when Lady L—d will see you: I do all I 
can to advance it when she does; why 
may not you be so much out of order as 
may excuse your not waiting on her to the 
garden. Iam sorry I cannot answer your 
letter in the way it was writ; I have no 
genius that way: till now I never knew I 
wanted it; that way of writing allows of 
more elevated thoughts—’tis extravagant 
in the common way, which is pretty; I’m 
at a loss by wanting this, without it ’tis 
impossible to express les beaux sentimens 
que j’ai pour vous; I’m almost asleep. 
I must ask you though how matters go 
with Mr. K—g; I’m told, he says all is 
ended, 

ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—<—>>—— 


EPIC FRAGMENTS.—No. III. 





[It ought, perhaps, to have been acknowledged, when 


the first number of this series of Fragments was 
introduced into our Miscellany, that they consist 
of detached passages merely, which, in the revision 
of an unpublished national poem, have been reject- 
ed by their author either asexuberances, or as not 
critically consonant with the general character of 
the composition, or the situations in which they 
stood. The “trim gardener’s” definition of a 
weed—** any plant or shrub growing out of its 
place,” is certainly not less applicable to the floreage 
of literature than of horticulture: but whether 
these loppings and luxuriances, which the author 
considered as weeds in their original position, may 
be regarded as havi: + been such from position 
only, and may pass for flowers in their own sepa- 
rate parterre, must be left to the judgment of the 
reader. It may be well, however, to add, that, in- 
asmuch as they have reference to a general subject, 
the assignable chronology is the commencement of 
the seventh century. } 





THE SHORES OF ALBION. 
Fair swells to view thy southern line of coast, 
Oak-nurturing Wessex, Albion’s regal hope! 
With cliff diversified, and Vecta’s isle: — 
Gay-blooming Vecta! on smooth Svlent’s 
wave 
Gently reclining, like some smiling babe 
Cradied beneath its nursing-mot'ier’s eye! 
And, nigh at hand, that harbour’s famous 
mouth 
( Precoom’d how famous! in some distant day, 
When Albion shall his naval cross unfurl, 
Andawe the subject ocean!) where brave Port, 
In arms first landing, with the filial pair, 
Benda and Megla, to the weil-fought field 
Led his bold bands, and left his deathless 
name 
Recorded in his foot-prints on the shore. 
Thenee, as in narrowing channel pent, fulloft, 
Chiding its bounds, the raging ocean roars ; 
While, ail majestic, beetling o’er their base, 
The chalky rocks of Cantia seem to threat 
Phe half-meeting coasts of Gaul.—Proud 
Cantian clit! 
Hereafter by the eternal halo crown’d 
Of sacred poesy !—than that Grecian bill 
More glorious, while the Swan of Avon sings 
High o'er thy highth, or, ploughing the 
still’d wave 
That laves thy feet, the upgazing song renews, 
Whose lingering echoes thro’ all time shall 
ring. 


MALCONTENTS. 
Turk not that patriot-virtue swell’d alone 
lhe ranks of Malcontent ; 
were,— 

Nor these unknown, nor of the meaner sort 
« / a . 1 { 
Urg'd on by darker inpulse—dating spirits 
Whose bold bad i Sateen 
we oie Dad services, perchance, had met 
— of their hop’d reward ; or who inflam’d 

y private rancour, or the spoil 

; hope of spoil, 


Clamour'd of wrongs; nor thirsted less for 
change, 


for some there 


Than those of better mould, the patriot few 
From sacred love of Freedom:.--for that name 
Blends not unfrequent, in one common Cause 
The best and worst:* and Virtue (pain to 
think !) 
Must ofttime, in her politic workings, use 
Such doubtful ministry ;—the pure of heart, 
Perchance, too meek, too timid, and too few 
To cope with tyranny’s collective might, 





EPITAPH 
ON A FAITHFUL DOG. 
A victim orly to the lapse of age, 
Here lies a faithful friend ; the storied page 
Of History, and the Muse’s dirge proclaim 
What sorrow fain would have concealed—his 
name. 
Him whom his master’s fostering hand had 
rear’d, 
Whom heedless Fortune’s slaughtering tread 
had spared, 
And bloody-handed Fury left untorn 
The slow unerring tooth of ‘Time hath worn. 
Then hither, Sisters of the sacred spring, 
‘The solace of your sweetest music bring, 
Andin sad numbers chaunt his homely praise, 
While tears responsive flow to your soft lays; 
Praise ye his honest face, his curly hair, 
His nonchalance and independent air ; 
His tongue, that never knew the liar’s brand ; 
His faithful watch, unbrib’d by treacherous 
hand ; ; 
His deep-ton’d bark, surpassing all belief, 
The well-known terror of each nightly thief; 
Lay up his ashes in yon virgin-bower, _ 
Where the white snow-drop and sweet violet 
flower ; 
And on the urn write, “ Strangers, pause 
and see 
The giave of one without hypocrisy, 
He lick’d the hand alone that would caress: 
But struck, he snapped, with honest peevish- 
ness ; . 
He guarded well the house, nor left his 
home 
At nigit, in search of lady-dogs, to roam, 
But was a holy Friar in his cast, 
And lived in single bliss een to the last. 
To his pure shade be better homage g1ve 
Than man deserves, who shuts him out © 
Heaven ; 
Nor deem the vow unhallowed—that 
boon m 
Of peace eternal be the lot of Scroon. 
SONG. 
I. 
A wreatn I wove of many a fiower— 
Carnation, rose and lily white, 
That bloom’d at norning’s waking hour, 
Embalm’d with dewy tears of night. 


f 


the 








* It may perhaps be instructive to the hunters . 
supposed plagiarism to be informed, that this ih 
Sage was written several years before the on TE 
of a very similar one quoted in our last ar 
p- 536, from Lord J. Russell's Memoirs of the Affat 
of Europe. 
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1825. | 

To her fair breast, by Laura held, 

The lilies seem’d no longer fair, 

But blush’d to see their tints excell’d— 
Then droop’d, and died of envy there. 


Il. 

The roses stole the lilies’ hue, 
~ 4s on the wreath her cheek she laid ; 
And paler the carnation grew 

To see her ruby lips display’d. 
The dews that on the blossoms rest, 

But seem’d the tears of their despair : 
For, plac’d upon the maiden’s breast, 

They droop’d, and died of envy there. 


Ill. 
But there are flowers that Love entwines, 
Whose breathing balm is Beauty’s sigh, 
That seek no sunny ray that shines, 
Unless it beam from Beauty’s eye : 
And, sure, Affection’s fragrant flower 
Js’shrin’d within that bosom fair ; 
And, braving Time’s destructive power, 
Will breathe, and bloom for ever there ! 


L L. T. 


SERENADE. 
I. 

0! tisten to thy lover’s lay, 

For, sweet, thou art not sleeping; 
I see thine eye, like rising day, 

Through yonder casement peeping. 
For thee 1 wake my wild guitar, 

And breathe my passion free, love ; 
Thou shin’st above me, like a star, 

And I will worship thee, love. 


Il. 
Oh! while I seek thy breast to move— 
Though rude the song I’m breathing, 
I'll envy not—should’st thou approve— 
The brow that fame is wreathing. 
Tho’ half the world is laid to rest, 
No object’s miss’d by me, love ; 
For, with thy beauteous presence blest, 
I’ve all the world in thee, love. 


L. L. T. 


SONNET TO SPRING. 

Oxce more, lov’d Spring! to earth a wel- 
come guest, an nd 

Thy rural beauties meet my ravish’d eyes: 

Cloth’d in thy mantle of luxuriant dyes, 

Once more thy bowers, sweet nymph, in 
pride are drest, 

Once more I view thee robe the leafless 
trees, 

Fair Queen of Beauty ! with thy hues so 
green ; 

Whilst genial Zephyr wakes the balmy 
breeze, 


And loads with fragrance all thy breathing 
scene : 


And scatter’d down yon hawthorn dale 
profuse, 


Yon hedge-row’s bank, or tufted woods’ 
green side, 
1 one wide blush of sweetly-mingling hues 


y flowers, O nymph! in nature’s vernal 
pride, 
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O’er moss-grown heaths and vales and 
mountains drear, 

Deck with rich tints the youthful, smiling 
year. 

Banks of the Darent. Enonrrt. 


THE BARBER'S GHOST. 
Tue light was fading rapidly, 

And night came gathering in ; 
When, mounted on his palfrey grey, 
A weary horseman urged his way, 

Up to the village inn. : 


Dark was his brow, his forehead high, 
And lordly was his air ; 

But yet, beneath his flashing eye, 

And up-curl'd lip, you might desery 
A fiend-like spirit there. : 


It was the village-wake, a day 
Of feasting and of glee ; 
The streets were crowded,—young and gay 
A ? 
And old and grave, kept holiday ; 
While from the inn there brake away 
Loud sounds of revelry. 


Out came the host obsequiously, 
And bowing lowly, said: 
“ T’m loth to tell you, Sir, that we 
Are now so full of co: pany, 
You cannot have a bed.” 


‘“« I’ll ride no more to-night, at least !’’ 
In haste the traveller cried ; 
‘¢ Stable and corn, for this poor beast, 
Is all I ask,—for I can rest 
Full easy by his side.”’ 
Mine host looked wise, and scratched his head, 
As if to speak he wanted : 
‘¢ There is a room—,”’ at last lie said, 
“A vacant room, Sir, with a bed ; 
But then the room is haunted !’’ 


«¢ Haunted!” cried he, and gave a grin 
That made the landlord stare : 
‘Good Boniface, why what d’ye mean?”— 
« Laugh not,” he answer’d, “for I’ve seen 
The lion, that, ere morn, has been 
As frighten’d as a hare.— 





“°Tis just a dozen years this day, 
The time I well did note, 
Since a rich barber, who, they say, 


- Had lost .a heavy purse by play, 


Slunk to that fearful room away, 
And there he cut his throat. 


‘¢ And, ever since, his ghost unblest 
The razor there has wav’d ; 
Nor will he suffer you to rest, 
But, soon as midnight strikes, the pest 
Glides to the bedside of the guest, 
And cries, ‘ Will you be shav’d ?’ > — 
<<? Tis well!’ the stranger cried —“ this night, 
Within that room Ill harbour: 
Air well the bed, and place a light ; 
Twill give my very heart delight, 
To have a confab with this sprite, 
This gratis-shaving barber !”’ 


<< Q, Sir,” the landlord cried, “ beware !”’— 
But suddenly he ceased, 


Awed by the traveller’s scornful glare : ; 
An 
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And instantly with bustling care, 
Began refreshments to prepare, 
And lodging for his guest. 


The guest was hungry, but soon made 
His appetite abate :— 

The guest was weary, and to bed 

Was, by the honest landlord, led ; 

Who, with a boding shake of head, 
Resign’d him to his fate. 


He look’d around, pried every post 
Where flesh and blood might creep ; 

Then laid him‘ down. 

His brain, odd thoughts about the ghost, 

Until these thoughts in dreams were lost, 
Of overpowering sleep. 


And now that hour portentous struck, 
Which bids the ghosts to roam ; 

When suddenly his slumbers broke, 

And starting, to himself he spoke :— 

** T hope the barber hears the clock, 
For now’s his time to come.” 


He listens—all is silent gloom : 
But, hark! that sudden roar!— 
Say, bursts the barber from the tomb? 
For straight, as fearful of his doom, 
Our hero darts across the room, 
And skulks behind the door ! 





No, ‘tis not terror makes him flee, 
Nor is the barber there : 

Then, is it curiosity, 

The cause of that uproar to see, 

That leads him to withdraw the key, 
And through the lock-hole stare ? 


O what a spirit-stirring sight 
Does to his view unfold! 

Lo! in the chamber opposite, 

A troop of busy gamesters sit, 

Eager to win—ah! look at it— 
A tempting prize of gold. 


Now watch the sparkling of his eye! 
Some daring plan, I ween, 

Is hatching there; or, tell me, why, 

Soft on his tip-toes, does he hie — 
Back o’er the room again ? 


All ghastly pale he makes his face, 
With whiting from the wall ; 

Then does, with many a sooty trace, 

His nose and face and eyebrows grace, 

And on his redden’d throat pourtrays 
The bloody gash withal. 


Around his stately form he throws 
The flowing snow-white sheet ; 
His right hand grasps a razor close 
The left outstretch’d a napkin shews, 


{ And lather-box complete. 


Meanwhile, around the table, there 
Phe eager gamesters sit ; 
No sound invades the list’nine ear 
All palpitate ’twi fear, 
it paipitate ‘twixt hope and fear, 
The golden prize is drawing near, 
And who shall pocket it? 
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Awhile there cross’d 


[April |, 
But, hist! whence comes that sudden Noise? 
The door flies open wide ! | 
The startled gamesters raise their eyes, 
And see, with horror and surprise, 
A spectre onward glide! 


A giant-form it was to view, 
Wrapt in a winding-sheet ; 
His face was of a corpse-like hue, 
And his cut throat, gashed thro’ and thro’, 
Seem’d, as each moaning breath he drew, 
With life-blood trickling yet. 


And out he held a razor-blade, 

That red with blood was dyed ; 
And, with a voice might make the dead 
Start in their cold sepulchral shade, 

** Will you be shav’d?”’ he cried. 


Up started all the company, 
And scamper'd to the door, 

For who so bold as dare to stay 

To carry e’en the prize away ? 
Life is of value more. 


* 
_—- Be oad ne 
ae. 


So off they ran, and after them 
The spectre-barber rav'd ; 

He shook the lather-box again, 

He held the razor to their ken, 

Re-bellowing to th’ affrighted men, 
« O, will you now be shav’d ?” 


On through the passage, wing’d with fear, 
And down the stairs they rush’d, 

The Barber following up the rear ; 

But when he saw the coast was clear, 

Straight he return’d to seize the gear, 
And soon the boards he brush’d. 


Back to his bed he then repairs 

To wait return of day ; 
And soon as morning light appears, 
Dresses, and hurries down the stairs, 
Determin’d to cut short affairs, 

And hasten on his way. 


‘© How have you pass’d the night, good 
Sir?” 
Exclaim’d the trembling host ; 
“ Night! such another night, for sure, 
I would not for the world endure, 
No wink of sleep could I procure 
For that infernal ghost.” 


‘© Nowonder, Sir,’ the Host replied ; 
“Tis well your life is spar’d ; 

A party in a room beside, 

While eagerly the dice they plied, 
Far worse than you have far’d. 





“ For when the stakes were running high, 
In came the ghost slap-dash ; 

Full quickly did he make them fly 

Down stairs, pell-mell, with hideous cry ; 

And then, d’ye know, the goblin sly 
Convey’d away the cash !”” 


** My horse!” the stranger cried ; “ for here 
"Tis an accursed place.”’ 
He looks around in feigned fear, 
As though he saw the Barber there ; 
Mounts as the steed approaches near, 
And gallops off apace. 


Bradford, Yorkshire. Sica. 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


TD 


{PIDLY-Moving Images of the Fired 
/ H Stars, similar in effect to the well-known 
image of a firebrand, oF other incalescent 
body, whirled rapidly round, or else moved 
quickly to and tro in the same line, have 
heen exhibited and carefully examined by 
Dr. T. Forster: this he effected in the 
field of a telescope, causing either circular 
or rectilinear streaks of light to appear there- 
in, according as the object-end of the 
telescope was made to revolve rapidly in a 
small circle, or else vibrate backwards and 
forwards, by the action of mechanism ap- 
plied to the stand of the telescope, whilst 
observing therewith the stars, the moon, 
and the planets. 

The star Arcturus, the planets and the 
moon, were each found to afford continuous 
and uniform streaks of light; but the lu- 
minous images occasioned by several others 
of the larger fixed stars, under the same 
circumstances, instead of such streaks of 
light, uniform in colour throughout, con- 
sisted of separated portions or sectors of 
differently coloured light, arranged prismati- 
cally round the circle, when the telescope 
had a quick revolving motion, or else along 
a straight line, when the object end of the 
instrument reciprocated. 

In the circular image occasioned by the 
star Lyra, the blue colour was not only 
the most intense, but occupied a consider- 
ably larger sector than any others of the 
coloured sectors, which were red, yellow, 
greea and indigo, in this suecession :— 
Spica Virgintus shewed nearly the same 
phenomena as Lyra, only the-blue was 
still more preponderating ; 2 Cygni shewed 
a preponderance of indigo, with less yellow 
anl blue; Betalgeus produced yellow, in- 
tense red, and green sectors; Sirius 
shewed much indigo violet, and portions 
of bright white light; Capella, much 
orange, red, green, and less of the more 
retrangible colours ; Aldebaran, principally 
rel, with some green, and very faint 
orange, 7 agg hail 

In very rapid revolutions of the tele- 
‘cope, the circle appeared broken, and 
vn sectors of darkness intervened be- 
. een the coloured sectors; which dark 
Seeman soon bordered, next the colours, 
* Doge Sectors of rather intense white 
a » except in viewing Arcturus, when no 
a ‘ration of the circle of light, by inter- 
ale cae light patches, could be pro- 

wea . Me also, with Aldebaran and 
ieee - dark patches were but faixtly 

aed. in concluding his account of 
these novel and curious experiments in tl 
Phrit, May, No 313 > _ awe ” 
“ Does the fa : - > DF. Foster asks, 
the planets “9 . sp Arcturus resembles 
any great des st ee ype the colours in 
sidering him ere .- al ord grounds for con- 

ti a te nearest of the fixed stars, 

‘tity Mac. No. 407, 


and that distance of the stars is one cause 
of the disposition of the light to be easily 
separated ?”’ 

A Meteor, one of the Satellitule of our 
planet, was observed by several persons, 
near London, on the evening of the 16th 
of November last, about seven o'clock, 
moving upwards from the eastern part of 
the horizon; it would seem from the ob- 
servations made in this instance, and from 
what has been inferred from numerous 
former observations on this class of satel- 
litic bodies, that this satellitula’s course 
throuzh the higher region of our atmo- 
sphere was such, that, for two or three 
seconds, after it became visible (through 
the air’s resistance to motion, and its oxi- 
genous action upon it) it was advancing so 
nearly towards the eye of the spectator, as 
to appear almost stationary at about 15° of 
elevation ; from which position it shot up- 
wards with an apparently accelerated ve- 
locity, and in clear sky instantly vanished 
on passing again without the oxigenous 
limits of the atmosphere, to continue, un- 
seen, its elliptical course: it does not ap- 
pear that, during this perigeic visit, any 
meteoric fragments were thrown off by 
this body. It is much to be regretted, 
that observations are not made on a con- 
certed plan, at two or three places suffi- 
ciently distant, and perseveringly carried 
on, to ascertain the periodic times of some 
of these satellitule : the plane of the orbit 
of the one above-mentioned seems to lie so 
nearly parallel to that of the earth’s equa- 
tor, that a series of recorded observations, 
of no very long duration, would, it is be- 
lieved, suttice, for approximately determin- 
ing its periodic time of revolution about 
the earth. See our 54th vol. p. 501; vol. 
56, p. 270; vol. 58,p 239; and p. 58, 
herein, 

Volcanic Islands seem unfilted for Pendu- 
lum Observations, having in view the de- 
termination of the ellipsoid form and propor- 
tion of the earth’s mass; because the basis of 
such an island, especially a small one, may 
be presuined to contain large caverns, as 
compared with the bulk of the island, either 
now wholly or partially empty (except as 
to air or some gaseous fluid), from whieh 
caverns the materials had been vomited, 
which raised such island from the ocean’s 
bottom, to its present elevation above its 
surface ; or at most, as to the attractive 
force acting beneath such an island, sea- 
water now, in no inconsiderable part, oc- 
cupies the place of the former substrata of 
the island. Yet the pendulum observa- 
tions, lately made by Captain Basil Hall 
and Mr. Henry Forster, on <bingdon 
Island, one of the Galapagos group 
the Pacific, near to the Equator, in lat. 
0° 32’ 19” N., and long. 90° 30’ W., which 

21 
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is voleanic, do not appear to confirm this 
reasoning ; for they there found the se- 
cond’s pendulum to be 39.01717 inches 
long: whereas, the mest probable ellipsoid 
figure of the earth, when all the best geo- 
detical and pendulum measurements, and 
some astronomic phenomena, have been 
taken into the account, by Count Laplace, 
has a flattening of s5¢ 75 and the calcu- 
lated length of a pendulum thereon, in 
lat. 0° 32’ 19”, would be 39.01170 inches : 
but on Abingdon Island it is found .00547 
inches longer; indicating an increased, in- 
stead of a diminished, gravitating force 
there; answering, when compared with 
Captain Kater’s London observation, to a 
flattening of s¢4},95, and when compared 
with Captain Sabine’s Melville Island ob- 
servations, of s9$+a, which are flatten- 
ings considerably larger than is, with pro- 
bability, due to the latitude of Abingdon 
Island ; and shewing, that a greater num- 
ber of equatorial pendulum observations, 
where volcanic caverns cannot be supposed 
to affect the results, are still wanting, to 
infer therefrom any thing satisfactory as 
to the exact figure of the earth. But, 
after all, is the mass of Abingdon Island 
really volcanic? or has merely the wild 
theory of Hutton, as to basaltic and other 
rocks, been resorted to, in fixing its deno- 
mination ? 


Whether Strata of Basalt have, in any in- 
stances, been formed of the ejected Matters 
from Volcanoes, has been much doubted by 
many geologists, since ascertaining that the 
basaltic, or toad-stone strata of the Derby- 
shire Peak Hundreds, and of several other 
districts, interlay regular strata, abounding 
in subaqueous zoophites, and have no pre- 
tensions to the volcanic character which 
had been assigned to them: but a dis- 
covery lately made in Auvergne, by Count 
de Laizer, between two rivers which bear 
the name of Coreze, seems, undoubtedly, 
to shew that the basalt there has been 
ejected from a voleano, in the present 
State of our planet ; because, the volcanic 
sand and tuffa, on which it rests, contains 
the bones of several kinds of large dry- 
land quadrupeds, which it is impossible to 
contound with the remains of the sub- 
aqueous animals found in the regular stra- 


tification, without any admixture of 
land beings. 


dry- 
A race of animals antece- 
dent to the existence of man, and part of 
those whieh, in other situations, are found 
nabedded in diluvial matters, upon the 
regular Strata; such are here found, nearly 
sunilarly imbedded and preserved with the 
auinals of Pompei and Herculaneum eX- 
cept that they have undergone a more com- 
plete mineralization, and that, upon the 
tufaceous matters which contain them, vast 
strata of basalt have been formed a 


Phe cause of tnereased Temper 


deep Mines, the experiments a 
ments upon which, 


‘ature in 
( nd argu- 
as applies to Cornwall. 






[April , 
we have noticed in our 55th yol, p. 12} 
and 531, and in vol. 56, p. 314, has, y 
think, obtained a final elucidation from Mr 
M. P. Moyle, in No. 48 of the “ Anna's 
of Philosophy.” This gentleman, after ad. 
mitting a chief cause of this heat to |x 
the lengthened column of the at mosphere jn 
the bottoms of very deep mines (which 
principle Dr. 'T. Cooper, in America, and 
Mr. Matthew Miller, in England, were 
the first, we believe, toadvance), shews that 
the vainly-imagined central heat of the Ply. 
tonic faction in geology, has nothing to do 
in the matter. The temperature ot the 
air in Oatfield engine shaft, at the depth of 
364 yards beneath the surface, was, a few 
years ago, 77° of Fahrenheit, whilst the air, 
circulated through that part of the mine, 
and the mining operations were in full 
activity ; but now, since the mine is dis. 
used, and become full of water, and the 
atmosphere has been some time excluded, 
a self-registering thermometer, let down 
through the water to the same place in the 
shaft, which before shewed 77°, indi- 
cates no greater heat than 54°! this being 
the nearly uniform temperature of the 
water from top to bottom of this deep 
shaft. On the contrary, in Herland en- 
gine shaft, when full of water a few years 
azo, the register thermometer shewed the 
temperature of the water therein, to the 
depth of 200 yards, to be uniformly 54 ; 
but lately, on emptying this mine of water, 
the air, in the same shaft, at 200 yards 
deep, was found to be 66°; at the same 
time that the thermometer, let down 
twenty yards deeper into the stagnant 
water, shewed the temperature there still 
to remain 54°! ‘These resuits were con- 
fidently foretold by Mr. Moyle, before the 
late filling of one, and the emptying of the 
other, of these deep mines, took place and, 
surely, no greater proofs can be offered, 
that the cause of increased temperature 
a deep mine lies in the external nog 
sphere, and not in any internal source 
heat. 


A cause for the constant Setting-in ¢ a 
Current through the Straight of — 
has lately been attempted to be assigne 
by Mr. Smyth, who, by a series of expe 
ments with Six’s self-registering thermo 
meters, around the island of Sicily, © 
twenty to forty yards deep, found the eat 
of the sea-water there to be 73° to ‘ 
Fahrenheit, at the same time that the “oe 
of the water, outside of the Straight, = 
only 63° to 64°; and he thence ig 
that increased evaporation, owing © : 
excess of heat, causes a constant ay? “4 
of the surface of the Mediterranean a 
However the fact may be, as to an exe 
of evaporation, above the a, ; 
water supplied by the surrounding rive a 
this sea, it is evident that the subterram 
heat of Sicily is far too local, and lies a 
near to the surface, to affect, in any sensi 


manner, the whole of the Mediterrane?r 
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1820. | 
The Progressive Rise of the Sea, at spring 
tides over-topping, at frequent intervals 
and with inereasing height, the sea-walls 
or embankments in front of marshy and 
low-lying coast lands, which banks had, 
until our day, through a series of ages, 
protected these tracts of land from inunda- 
tions, is a fact which can no longer be de- 
nied, or its consequences disregarded. — 
Qur ingenious correspondent, Mr. John 
Farey, hazarded an opinion, in our 56th 
volume, p. 199, that the periodic cause 
(for such he considers it to be) of the sea 
rising higher and higher, and then again 
progressively lowering, within the limits, 
perhaps, of fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, 
perpendicular height, through periods of, 
perhaps, two Or three centuries, or more, 
hefore the tides return again to their high- 
est or to their lowest states, at any given 
spot, on the British and the opposite con- 
tinental coasts,—that this cause might, he 
conjectured, be connected with that myste- 
rious cause which regulates the going and 
returning of the magnetic needle from the 
true north and south line, and that, there- 
fore, 1819 might have been the year when 
the tides here, having gained their greatest 
height (at the same time with the needle’s 
greatest west variation), would begin to 
decline again. Most unfortunately, this 
conjecture and expectation is not realized ; 
for the spring-tides of the 3d and 4th of 
February last rose so high, as to overtop 
the southern banks of the Thames, near 
Crayford, which had, heretofore, protected 
extensive marshes lying beluind these banks, 
and did very great mischief. Sheerness- 
town, and several villages, were also deeply 
inundated. ‘The same thing happened at 
Ipswich, Harwich, Lowestotfe, Great Yar- 
mouth, and Searborough,—the water here, 
rising near six feet higher than before 
known, floated two new vessels off the 
stocks, damaged the Spa buildings, &e. ; 
and at Neweastle, &c. similar devastation 
has been occasioned. 

On the opposite coasts, accounts state 
the water to have been eleven feet deep in 
the streets of Flushing! Hamburgh, also, 
suffered severely from the same tides; 
which, in the Weser, from Brake to 
Blexen, rose two feet higher than the 
memorable tides of 1717, completely over- 
topped the banks, and inundated vast tracts 
of flat country: the port of Greetzeel has 
been ruined ; that of Emden greatly da- 
maged ; and thence to Oldenburg, the sea- 
banks and the whole of the country have 

en overflowed. 

_ This appears a subject on which a serious 
vestigation, by our scientific men, ought 
*peedily to take place, in order to warn the 
Proprietors and occupiers of marshes, stock- 
ed with valuable cattle, and the inhabitants 
of low-situated towns and villages, of the 
indispensable necessity of systematically 
i and strengthening their sea-walls, em- 
ouements, quays, &c. ; and of providing, and 
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keeping in constant repair, close-shutting 
and self-acting valves or sluices, to the exits 
of the drains and sewers, through the sea- 
walls, &c.; and of otherwise providing for 
excluding still higher occasional tides, than 
any the present generation has witnessed. 


The Woad Plant, or dyers’ weed (ioatis 
tinctoria), has been tried, with success, in 
North America, as an autumn-cultivated 
green vegetable, capable of sustaining, un- 
hurt, the greatest severity of their winters, 
and in March and April furnishing green 
food for their cows, which they readily eat, 
with apparent good effects on their health, 
and without diminishing or communicat- 
ing any perceptible taste to their milk or 
butter. 


The £lm-bark Insect, whose ravages on 
the trees in St. James’s Park we have 
described in our 57th volume, p. 166, was 
there referred to the genus Hylesinus ; but 
this has lately been shewn to be a mistake, 
in No. XI. of Curtis’s * British Entomo- 
logy,’’ where this insect is engraven and 
described, under the name of Scolytus De- 
structor, a specific designation well becom- 
ing its mischievous habits. 

That Manna exists in the Celery Plant, 
although, heretofore, it had been thought 
that no European vegetable contained this 
substance, has been shewn by Dr. Vogel, 
in a paper in Schweigger’s Journal, vol. vii. 
The leaves and stems of the apium graveo- 
lens, besides manna, contain a colourless 
volatile oil, in which resides the peculiar 
odour of the plant ; a tremulous jelly, which 
acquires a gelatinous consisteucy, by the 
action of very dilute acids ;—both nitrate 
and muriate of potash are amongst thie 
other products of celery: the process for 
separating the manna from which plant, 
may be seen in No. 47 of the “ Annals of 
Philosophy.” 

The small and brilliant cues of Tianium 
Metal, noticed in our 55th vol. p. 171, and 
our 57th vol. p. 360, continue to be found 
in all those of our blast-furnaces, for smelt- 
ing the argillaceous ores of the coal-mea- 
sures, where they are properly sought for. 
Mr. E. S. George lately found these cubes 
thickly dispersed in the ferruginous matters 
which had penetrated the grit-stone hearth 
of the Low-moor furnaces, near Bradford 
in Yorkshire: and from them he has 

formed, and ascertained the composition of, 
the Chlorides of Titanium, as follows, viz. 


Proto- Per- 
chloride. chloride. 
Titanium......-. 6 1 3 66°6 
Chlorine ......-- 36°4 79°4 


Ann. of Chil., No. 49. 


The Silvering of Specule, for optical and 
astronomical purposes, has been improved 
by M. F. Lancellotti, who forms an amal- 
cui of three parts of pure lead, and two 
of mercury, which are fused together, and 


quickly and dexterously thrown over the 
212 surface 
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surface of heated glass, cleanly wiped, 
which is intended to be silvered; the me- 
tallic coat, thus formed, adheres very firmly 
and uniformly to the glass, provided that 
the amalgum is carefully skimmed, and the 
glass equally heated in every part, and 
allowed to cool in the same uniform 
manner. 


An Ear-trumpet, or hearing-tube, has 
lately been described and recommended by 
Dr. T. Morrison of Aberdeen, for the as- 
sistance of persons partially deaf,—which, 
instead of having its nearer end diminished, 
so as to enter the patient’s ear, and therein, 
not unfrequently, causing mischief, in case 
of the tube receiving any accidental thrust ; 
this end of the improved trumpet is, on 
the contrary, expanded,—so that, when 
applied to the side of the head, the whole 
ear is included, and remains uncompressed, 
whereby distinct hearing, through these 
tubes, is greatly promoted. 


Dr. Bryce’s Test of Perfect Vaccination, 
now in very general use in Scotland, con- 
sists in vaccinating the other arm with 
matter taken from the pustule on the arm 
first inoculated, 


Animal Dye.—A kind of grass, called 
Polygonum minus, abounds in the deserts of 
Ukraine. Towards the end of the month 
of June, this grass is torn up by the roots, 
which are covered with maggots, of an oval 
shape, that become indurated as soon as 
they are exposed to the air: they are 
sold by the spoonful to merchants, are 
pounded, and the water in which they 
are steeped, with a little alum, assumes 
the colour of the most beautiful criim- 
son. The wives ‘of the Cossacks dye 
their thread with them; and the Russian 
merchants buy them for their wives to 
paint their faces with. The Armenians 
sell large quantities in dyeing their silks, 
their moroccos, the tails and manes of their 
horses, and their own hair, beards and 
nails. The name of coccus Polonorum hes 
been giveu to these magvots. 


Oil of Mace.—Soine experiments made 
on oil of mace, by Mr. William Bollaert, 
communicated to the Journal of Science 
(January 1825), have proved that this oil 
contains a peculiar principle, detected by 
repeated distillations of essential cil, ob- 
tained from the cominon oil of mace. It is 
of a whitish appearance and crystalline tex- 
ture, perfectly insoluble in water, insipid, 
inodorous, and very fusible. Its boiling 
point is about 600°, at which temperature 
it may be distilled without much decompo- 
sition. The oil of mace affords about one- 
half of this peculiar principle, 

Benzoie Acid. — Mr. Bollaert has detected 
the presence of benzoic acid in Botany Bay 
gum, i the proportion of about six per 
cent.; and in oil of cassia—a deposit from 
which formed crystalline filaments, consist- 


wig alinost entirely of benzoic acid, 
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Addenda and Desiderata, 

Barometrical Presswe. —The marimum 
pressure, in 1824, was one-quarter of yy 
inch higher than in 1823; the minimun 
pressure, one-fifth of an inch less. The 
mean pressure was ses inch less, tia 
agreeing, within 3°000, with that of the 
last ten years. 


Temperature. — The mean temperature 
of the external air, a few feet from the 
ground, was, in 1824, nearly one deere 
and a half more than in 1823, and nearly 
one quarter degree more than in the 
preceding eight years. 


Rail- Roads.——-On a well-made road a 
good horse will draw a load of one ton, ina 
cart weighing 7 ewt., at the rate of two 
miles an hour. On a rail-road of the best 
formation, at the same rate of travelling, 
a horse will draw 15 ton, including the ve. 
hicle. Thus, then, this computation refer- 
ring,-only, to a velocity of two miles an hour, 
the effect produced by the draught of a 
single horse is ten times as great on a rail- 
road as upon one of ordinary construction. 
But the laws of friction, as established by 
Coulomb and Vince, present results that 
will, perhaps, shock the faith of practical 
men, though the principle from which they 
flow is admitted, by all scientific mecha- 
nicians ; we allude immediately to this— 
The friction of rolling and sliding bodies, 
nearly but not precisely, follows the same 
law as velocity; and that law is, that 
the friction is the same for all velocities. 

Crystallization. —Little is known of the 
forces and influences which cause the forma- 
tiun, and still less of those that produce, the 
diversity of forms of erystals. This Isa sube 
ject which has afforded scope for, and baffed 
the diligent research cf many ; and even the 
learned Haiiy has been unable satisfactory 
to explain the matter. Theories have = 
framed, and others may be: yet, to use Ge 
words of Mr. Brooke, in a paper; (printed 
in the 23d number of the Edinb. Phil. 
Journ.), “ there does not appear to be an) 
hypothesis capable of accounting for the 
variety of forms under whieh crystals pre 
sent themselves ;”” and the observa 
Sir H. Davy (in the Phil. Tr. for 19%, 
‘render it not improbable that natural crys 
tals are formed under very different 
both of pressure and temperature. = 
paper alluded to contains many very eord 
rate details of experiments, tending to ron r, 
date this subject ; but still it must, pe? a 
remain involved in obscurity ; and thoug! 
the progress of discovery has been so ca 
latterly, that it is hazardous to venture : 
predict its boundary in any direction, be 
cannot but think that the /aws of crystalline” 
tion will be great and lasting PUZZLER® he 
many an accurate and experimental chem 
vet to rise, and i//uminate (im many things. 
‘* this fair orb.”’ 


i hi of 
Artificial Leather, — Dr. Bernhard, | 


Lartis. 
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1822. | 

rarris, in Germany, has made a very in- 
teresting discovery, for which he has re- 
ceived a patent; by means of which he 
obtains from animal substances, of which, 
hitherto, no use has been made, a product 
perfectly similar to leather. A manutfac- 
has been established at Gumbold, 


ture . . 4 
near Vienna, Where this new species of 
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by means of which he can amputate a leg 


in one second, and which has the effect of 


benumbing the pain of the patient, by a 
simultaneous pressure which accompanies 
tlic operation. 


Green Colour from Coffee Berries.—A 
method has lately been discovered at Ve- 
nice, for composing a fine unchangeable 

















industry ts practised with the greatest ac- cman amu’ od ; tlh a 
tivity. This composition is capable, when of calits . eh “yey a certain quantity 
in a fuid state, of being formed into boots Fo ' “an river water— spoiled 
poeneey coffee ( Café avari) is preferable. By means 
and s : ore siti of a proportionate quantity of pure soda, a 
New 4 ee imei - Frome ' h: ; green precipitate is obtained, which is suf- 
name of Bu a _pageee ing wet ‘—" ao 1, | fered to dry for six or seven days upon 
lately invented a new surgical instrument, polished marble, stirring it about occa- 
m sionaliy, in order that every part of it may 
* In the M.M. for November last, vol. 58, p. 354, - he contact wen atmospheric aad - from 
there is an account of a patent granted inthe Au- WiC? it eegrdees a new vivacity of tint: 
gust preceding, for preparing certain materials as a the green, obiained by this: process, has 
substitute for leather; but Dr. Bernard’s is evi- resisted the action of the acids, and evel 
dently quite a new invention. the influence of light and moisture. 
j r ‘ ’ 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 
by Dx. T. Forsrer, for February 1825. 
F ; | “f A ] _ 
, = j | j : 
é/§ Baro-| w: ail General || 42! 3% | Baro-!} y; — General 
& = meter. Wind. Sky- | Remarks. a * ae Wind. Sky. Remarks. 
—_ -——— — es 
Feb Feb) | | 
1 36 3014, SW | Rain.—Fair. | 15 | 40 2992) S | Fog andclouds. 
oi—-| — SW | Sunand Clouds. Snowdrops. 16 | 44 | 20-91 S Clouds and fair. | 
3—\— SW_ | Fair.—Snow. Veryrawday. | 17 | 46 | 29°86 | SW_ | Clouds and sun. Windy. 
sim] = NW | Showersofsnow Very raw air. | 18 | 44 294) SW | Cloudy. Damp day. 
5 —- — NW—N Cloudy. Yel.crocusfiw., 19 | 45 | 30:10 | NE—E_ Fog.—Fair. 
th SL S07 N | Clear frost. Calm fine day. 20 | 50 | 30-17 NW--W Sun and clouds.’ 
7 41 2085 W_ | Rainy p.m. Blue crocus in 21 | 53 | 300 | N—W | Fair. Spring flowers! 
| _ the house. - | abundantly. 
§ 37 wo) W Clear p. m. Calm air. 2/45 (30°25| S. | Cloudy 
4 41 3029 NW_ | Clear & clouds. Calm day. | 23 | 34 3018) (stars. ' 
lw 43 30370 W Cloudy. Pleasant day. , 24 | 34 | 30°18; — | Clouds. — Few | Fine day. 
1! 32 3040 SW—N’ White frost. Finespringda. | 25 | 353 30°26, — | Cloudy. [rain.' 
12) 22 Sasa N Fog.—Clear. Pleasant p.m. | 26 36 30°00} — | Clouds.—Slight Slight snow 
13) 34.3036, We | Clear. 27 | 38 | 29-46; — Cloudy. in morning. 
14 NE_, Cloudy. 28 | 36h 2H, | Cloudy. | 
| 
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CALENDAR OF FLORA. 

Feb, 1.—The snowdrop, galanthus niva- 
li, in flower; also, here and there, the 
yellow spring crocus, crocus mesiacus. The 
sweet coltsfeot, also, still blows abundantly 
ii thy garden; and there are a few flowers 
of the marigold and leopard-base out. 

— 2.—Snowdrops out in plenty. Abun- 
dance of polyanthuses and primroses blow. 
_—14—Yellow crocus abundant. <A 
lew of the white variety in flower. 


eee 





* Candlemas. 

S. Uwing to accidental absence from my own 
— I was unable to record the thermometer and 
“rometer till the 6th February. 


—19.—The blue spring crocus, crocus 
vernus, in flower. * Polyanthuses and primn- 
roses of various colours in full blow. The 
red, the blue, and the white hepaticas, ane- 
mone hepatica, in flower. 

—21.— Bees abroad gathering honey 
from the primzveral flowers. ‘The great 
jonquil, Narcissus —, in blow. 

The greatest cold we have had this year, 
has followed a clear candlemas day, which 
ratifies the old proverbial adage : 

«* Si sol splendescat Maria pudisficante 

Major erit glacies post festum, quam fuit ante.” 


Feb. 24 to 28.—Serene days of frost. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


— aT 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

EIIS Society held four sittings in Feb. 

On the 3d, when Dr. Kidd’s paper 
“ On che Anatomy of the Mole-cricket”’ 
was concluded ; and a notice read, “on the 
Nerves of the Human Placenta;” by Sir 
E. Home, bart., v.p.R.s. On the 10th, 
was read a “ Notice of the Jguanodan a 
fossil herbivorous reptile found in the sand- 
stone of Tilgate forest ;” by Gideon Man- 
tell, F..S.: communicated by Davies 
Gilbert, esq., V.P.-R.S. On the 17th 
a paper ‘‘ On the Maternal Fetal Circula- 
tion,” by David Williams, M. D., was com- 
municated by Dr. John Thompson, F. R. s., 
and a part of it read. 

LINN.EAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 1.—A paper by W. S. Me Leay, 
esq., A-M., F.L.8., “ On the Structure oi 
the Tarsus in Tetramerous and ‘Trimerous 
Coleoptera of the French Entomologists,” 
was read ;—its object is to correct an error 
in the arrangement of Coleoptera; and to 
show that the trimerous (three-jointed) 
insects of the French are, in fact, tetrame- 
rous. On the 15th Feb. the New Hol- 
land birds, presented by Mr. Icely, were 
exhibited. M. C. S. Kunth, of Berlin, 
and Prof. Fr. A. Bonelli, of Turin, were 
proposed as foreign members. Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear’s paper “ On the 
Birds of Norfolk and Suffolk’? was read, in 
continuation ; as was, also, Dr. Hamilton’s 
** Commentary on the Hortus Malabaricus.”’ 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 21—A paper was read, “ On the 
Fresh-water formations, recently discovered 
in the environs of Sete (Cette) at a short 
distance from the Mediterranean, and below 
the level of that sea;” by M. Marcel de 
Serres, Prof. Min. and Geol. to the Faculty 
of Sciences of Montpellier: which have 
been examined by means of several wells, 
sunk near Sete, in the South of France. 
—On Feb. 4, the anniversary, the follow- 
ing were chosen ofticers and council for the 
year ensuing : 

Presideni: Rey. W. Buckland, F.r.s. 
Prof. Geol. and Min. Oxford.— Vice-Pre- 
sidents; Sir A. Crichton, a. D., FR. and 
L. 8s. Hon. Memb. Imp. Acad. St. Peters- 
burgh; W HL. Fitton, M. rp. F. R. s. = ¢. 
Stokes, esq., rok. a. and 1.8; H. War. 
burton, esq., F.R. S.—Secretaries: C. Lyell, 
sets te be S53 G. Poulett Scrope, esq. ; 
T. Webster, esq.—Loreign Secretary : H. 
Heuland, esq.— Treasurer : J. Taylor, esq. 
—Council : Hon. H. Grey Bennett, ». P., 
¥. X.S. and H. s.; R. Bright, a. p. F.R. s. ; 
Sir H. Bunbury, bart. ; H. Burton, esq. 
W. Clift, esq., Fox.s.; HLT, Colebrooke, 
esq. F.R. S, e. and F.¥. tL. and Asiat. S. ; 
G. Bellas Greenough, esq. F. R. and 1. s.- 
I. Horsfield, = B,. 2. y.. S.: Gideon eg 
oS gag i. eee Duke of Nortinum- 

aid, K.C., FLHLS, ; W, Hasledine Pepys, 


esq., F.R.S., L. S, and Hh, s, : J. Vetch, 
M.D. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Feb. 1.—The silver medal was presented 
to Mr. G, Lindley, a corresponding mem. 
ber, fora paper “ On the Classification of 
Peaches ;’’ which has been printed in the 
Transactions of the Society. Papers, jy 
T. A. Knight, esq., F. &.s., “ Upon tie 
apparently beneficial effects of protecting 
the stems of Fruit Trees, from frost in early 
spring ;’’ and by Rev. G. Swayne, Cor. M. 
* Onthe management of Hot-house Flues, 
so as to keep up an equal temperature, 
during the night,’ were read; and on 
Feb. 15, a paper, by Mr. T. Allen, “ On 


forcing established Cherry-trees, under 
glass.”” 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 
Feb. J1.—The fifth annual general 


neeting (H. T. Colebrooke, esq., Presi- 
ce in the chair) was held at the Society's 
rooms, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 

The Report was read by Dr. Gregory, 
and ordered to be printed. The Report 
congratulated the Society on its growing 
prosperity, and on the increasing evidence 
of its utility. It proceeded to state, that 
the council had deemed it desirable 
that tables of precession, aberration, and 
mutation should be computed. It then 
noticed the very valuable collection of as- 
tronomical tables lately published by Dr. 
Pearson, the ‘Treasurer ; which constitute 
only a part of a comprchensive treats! 
on Practical Astronomy, upon which 
Dz. P. is still engaged. It then adverted 
to the visit of Mr. Herschel (the foreign 
secretary) to Italy and Sicily, from whieh 
the society had derived increased facilities 
of communication with the continental as- 
tronomers, nearly the whole of whom 
are now nambered among its asso 
ciates. After alluding to the acquired - 
bility and acknowledged utility of the = 
tution, the report stated that the r. o 
diency of an application to the crown, 
charter of incorporation, would a Pe 
bably engage the consideration 
Council for the ensuing year: and - 
cluded—“ let the zeal, activity al 
talent of the members and associates nd 
the next ten years but keep pace wit “a 
efforts of the last five, and the men Se 
resting, brilliant and a results ma} 
unhesitatingly be anticipated. 

A list of vd papers, followed by a tad 
rous list of benefactors, and a gratifyins 
statement of the society’s finances, pest 
then read, after which the following “~~ 
for the ensuing year were duly elected. , 

President: F. Baily, esq. F+ ®-* s 
L. s.— Vice-Presidents: C. Babbage, = 
M.A, F.R.S.L.and g.; Rev. J- —. 
D.D., F.R.S., Pres. R.1. A, And Proj. “* 
Univ. of Dublin; Davies Gilbert, €54° 


M.P. 
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1829.) 
MU, Po, Ve Pe Be 8. and F.L-s.; George Earl of 
sfield, F. R.S.— Tveasurer : Rev. W. 
Pearson, LE. D., F. Re s.—Secretaries: O. G. 
Gregory, LLP. Prof. Math. Roy. Mil. 
dead. Woolwich; J. Millington, esq., F-t.*., 
Prof. Mech. Phil. Roy. Inst. — Foreign Secre- 
tary: JF. W. Herschel, esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Land E—Councu : Capt. F. Beaufort, R.N. 
vr.s.; Major T. Colby, Roy. Eng, Lt.p., 
rast and £.; H 'T. Colebrooke, esq., 
erst and £&. and £.s.; Bryan Donkin, 
esq; Rev. W. Dealtry, Bev, F.R.S. 5 B. 
Gompertz, €Sq-) F.R.S. S. Groombridge, 
CSA]y FeReSe 5 k. Riddle, esq.; R- Sheep- 
shanks, esq, M.A.; E. Troughton, esq., 
rks. L. and E. 
SURREY LITERARY INSTITUTION, 

An institution under this name has been 
recently opened at the Mansion-house, 
Camberwell, under favourable auspices ; at 
which a public lecture, on the progress of 
literature, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
seat time, was delivered, by the Rev. J. 
Peers, A.M. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 5.—The Society met at the usual 
hour: H. T. Colebrooke, esq., Director, in 
the chair. After the minutes of the former 
meeting had been confirmed, several dona- 
tions to the Library and Museum of the 
Society were reported, when the secretary 
read a paper communicated to him by W. 
Il. Trant, esq.: containing an account of 
a peculiar sect, existing in and about Delhi, 
termed Sad : this sect, the author of which 
was an enthusiast, pretending to have re- 
ceived a divine revelation, sprang up about 
i70 years ago. ‘Their peculiarities bear a 
very striking analogy to those of the Qua- 
kers, and their affirmation is received, in 
the courts of justice, in lieu of an oath. 
Phowanee Dos, one of their leaders, gave 
Mr. Trant two works of the sect, which he 
presented to the society—Tianks were 
voted, 

The secretary then read a paper from 
Dr. Morrison, respecting a very remark- 
able secret association which has been dis- 
covered to prevail among the Chinese at 
Java, Malacca, Penang, and other places ; 
It Is designated by a term equivalent te the 
lriad society, alluding to heaven, earth 
and man, the objects of their veneration. It 
is deseribed as concealing, under the mask 
of philanthropy, very dangerous and im- 
moral designs. ‘The same, or a similar so- 
ciety under another name, existed in the 
reign of the late Emperor, who pursued its 
destruction so determinately, that, in the 
language of the imperial proclamation, not 
4 single member of it was left to breathe 
the air beneath the ample cope of heaven. 

hey are, however, now more numerous than 
oe institutes an analogy 
Pega — ane of the society and 
ea e Free-Masons. Thanks were 
; and Godfrey Greene Downes, esq. 


the Dent, esq. were balloted for and 


Maccle 
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Ata special meeting, held Feb. 9th, to 
elect officers and members of council, H.T. 
Colebrooke, esq. in the chair, the follow- 
ing were elected :— 

President : The Rt. Hon. C.W. W. Wynn; 

—WDirector; H. T. Colebrooke, esq. ;— 
Vice- Presidents : Sir G. 'T. Staunton, bart. : 
Sir J. Malcolm, c.c.s.; Sir A. Johnstone, 
knt.; Col. Mark Wilks ;—T'reasurer ; Jas. 
Alexander, esq. ;—Secretary : G. H. Noeh- 
den, Lt. p. — Council : — Duke of Somerset ; 
Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer ; Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bexley ; Rt. Hon. Lord W. H. C. Ben- 
tinck ; Rt. Hon. C.W. W.Wynn ; Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. Ousely, bart. ; Sir G. T. Staunton, 
bart. ; Sir J. E. Colebrooke, bart. ; Sir E. 
Hyde, East, bart; Sir. J. Malcolm, c.c.x, ; 
Sir A. Johnstone, knt.; Sir J. Mackintosh, 
cnt. ; Jas. Alexander, esq. ; Col J. Baillie, 
H. T. Colebrooke, esq.; Neil, B. Edmond- 
stone, esq.; Richard Heber, esq.; Capt. 
H. Kater; Andrew Macklew, esq.; W. 
Marsden, esq.; G. H. Noehden, cu,p., 
Capt. Jas. Todd; H. St. George Tucker, 
esq.; C. Wilkins, esq., and Col. Mark 
Wilks. 

At a sitting, Feb. 19th, H. T. Cole- 
brooke, esq. in the chair. After the minutes 
were confirmed and several donations re- 
ported, the following gentlemen were bal- 
loted for and elected :—Lieut. Col. J. 
Carnac ; Capt. Chr. Clarke ; T. Pell Platt, 
esq., and G. Reid, esq :—after which the 
Secretary resumed the reading of Mr. 
Lachlan’s paper, concerning the Brahma- 
putra river; and its supposed connexion 
with the Assamese and Ava rivers; the 
conclusion of which was deferred till the 
next meeting. 

—— 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
FRANCE. 

The minister of the interior solicited the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, to no- 
minate a candidate for the vacant professor- 
ship of the cultivation and naturalization of 
exotics, in the Jardin du Roi. M. Loise- 
leur de Longchamps communicated a sup- 
plement to his memoir, on the means of 
obtaining several crops of silk in the year. 
Dr. Villermet continued the reading of his 
memoir on the comparative mortality of 
the middle and poor classes of people.— 
M. Jomard communicated an extract from 
a letter dated September 27, 1824, relating 
to M.de Beaufort’s expedition into the 
interior of Africa—M. le Baron Cagniard 
de la Tour read a memoir, entitled “ Re- 
flections on vibrating chords ; experiments 
in support of those reflections.”"—M. de 
Ferussac read a notice on an animal of the 
genus drgonauta. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, PARIS. 

‘* Among the papers lately read at a sitting 
of the section of surgery, was one by Pro- 
fessor Roux, on the suture of the Velum 
Palatinum ; a most ingenious ¢peration, ine 
vented a few years ago by that skilful sur- 


geon, and which he has already put in prac- 
tice 
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tice twelve times; the object of this opera- 
tion is to restore the free use of speech to 
those who are deprived of it, by the divi- 
sion of the velum palatinum, a defect in 
the conformation of the inside of the mouth, 
which is almost as common as the labia 
leporina, or hare lip.”’* 





* The demonstration of the practicability and effi- 
cacy of such an operation, is undoubtedly an occur- 
rence of high importance ; as it may supersede the 
doubtful expedient of attempting to supply the defi- 
ciency by the mechanism of artificial organs: an ex- 
pedient often inefficacious, always troublesome, and 
frequently productive of injurious, and even dan- 
gerous consequences. It ought not, however, to be 
forgotten, that Mr. Thelwall has, in several instances, 
most satisfactorily proved the possibility of superin- 
ducing a perfectly intelligible enunciation, and even 
an agreeable intonation of the voice, without appeal 
either to such operation, or the use of any artificial 
organ. See his Resul!s of Experience in the Treatment 
of cases of Defective Utterance from Deficiencies in the 
Roof of the Mouth, and other Imperfections and 
Malconformations of the Organs, 8vo. Arch, Corn- 
hill, 1814.—The method pursued by Mr. Thelwall is, 
that of teaching those portions of the organs of the 
mouth that are in a state of completeness, to sup- 
ply the hiatus of those that are deficient or imper- 
fect; and of so directing the organs of the glottis, the 
larynx, &c., as to make them perform, ina consider- 
able degree, those functions of elementary and sylla- 
bic pronunciation, which, in cases of more perfect 
organization, are performed in the mouth. He 
found, by successive experiments, that the desirable 
effect could be more completely secured in this way 
than by any assistance from the mechanism of artifi- 
cial palates, &c. If the operation, however, can be 
safely and effectually performed, it is better still. 
It may be doubtful, however, whether the patient, 
unless the operation be performed very early, would 
not have great difficulty in acquiring the proper use 
of the new organs. 
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Bruvelles.— The institution of the Si. 
ences, Literature and Fine Arts of the Low 
Countries, have offered a golden medal, ¢, 
the value, to the amount of 800 florins, for 
the best answer to the following question. 
What were the qualities which principally 
distinguished the music of the Belgians, ip 
the L4th, 15th, and 16th, centuries? and wh; 
has been the influence of the sojourn of Bel. 
gian artists in Italy, on the schools of music 
formed soon after that period? The men- 
bers of this institution, but not the corres. 
pondents, are exempted from replying to 
this question. The reply must be directed, 
post-paid, before the Ist of May 1826, to 
the secretary of the 4th class; “a l'Hitel 
de l'Institut, sur le Kloveniers Burgwal, 
Amsterdam.” It may be written either in 
the Dutch, French, English, Italian or 
German language ; but it is to be written 
in Italian, not German characters. 


SWEDEN. 


The Academy of Lund have elected the 
Prince Oscar for their chancellor. The 
following is an extract from the speech 
made to him on the occasion: “ It is the 
duty of princes to protect the light and 
liberty of thought ; for God has said, ‘let 
there be light.’ You, young pringe, who 
have shewn that you know how to defend 
our liberty, must now cover with disgrace 
those, who shall dare to consider it as @ 
crime to eniighten the minds of the people : 
thus will you live in history, while the 
tyrants who have banished the freedom 
and nobility of sentiment will perish for 
ever.” 








PATENTS FOR MECHAD 


NICAL AND CHEMICAL 


INVENTIONS. 


— —s 


To WittiamM JAMEs, of Thavies Inn, Lon- 
don, for certain Improvements in the Con- 
struction of Rail-Roads, which Rails or 
Roads are applicable to other useful Pur- 
poses. — 28th February 1824. * 

FENAE inventor states these improve - 

. ments to consist, Ist, in the construc. 

tion of hollow rails, with the object of re- 

ducing the quantity of material in the 
and at the same time to retain the nece 
strength ; 2dly, in ame 

(louble railway with three rails only + 3dly 

in affording the means of conducting r, 

gas, or other fluids, from place 

the hollow part of the rails 
ploying the hollow rails as 
to receive ropes 


rails, 


ssary 
thod of constructing a 


ting water, 
to place along 
; 4thly, in em- 
a trunk or tube 


’ chains, or rods pas i 
zt bsg ; ; : : assing 
irom a standing engine, or other actuating 


power, for the purpose of protecting these 
ropes or chains trom external injury ; and 
othly, in attaching to such rails or tram. 
roads certan rods, wheels, and adie 
chains, lor mie Purpose of drawine or a 
pelling carriages on the railway—these reds 


or wheels to be put in motion by a station: 
ary engine, worked by steam or other oe 3 
The patentee does not describe any pec' a 
method of forming hollow rails, nor ta 
any peculiar form for them, neither — s " 
point out how the necessary breadt) 

middle rail is to be obtained, in order to — 
the carriages clear of one another, — 
more expense of material than !s — 
for the ordinary rails. But he states = 
the advantages of the broad rail for reduc! ‘ 
the number of lines may be obtained > wl 
out the hollow rail, by constructing soi 
central lines of pieces of stone joined 0g “ 
ther, which should be coated with plate a 
or planks of timber. When the hollow 1 
are to be employed for conveying for 
there is no peculiar method specie in 
securing the joints from becoming leaky; , 
consequence of the jarring and pressure ‘is 
the carriages, nor of protecting the aA a 
from freezing in winter. The mode of app’* 

ing the rods and chains to move carriage 
Which is described in the specification, = 
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sists in inserting @ series of tods * —_ 
in the hollow part of the central rail, oo “_ 
to those shafts called lying shafts in a - 
and these shafts are to be made rev ry 
means of wheels and pinions, W orked ya 
stationary engine at some convenient po 
in the line of rail-road. rhe line of revolv- 
ing shafts is to have bevelled pinions at 
proper distances, to move cross shafts pro- 
vided with arms, and each carriage is to 
have a species of ladder fixed to its side, the 
steps of which the arms of the cross shafts 
wre to act on, and by that means impel for- 
ward the carriages, the cross shafts being at 
such distance from one another, that the 
next in succession may act on the ladder 
before the preceding one quits It. 

The patentee also proposes to effect the 
same purpose by causing the pinions on the 
series of lying shafts, or rods, to impel 
drums with endless chains from drum to 
drum, the chains to be supported on rollers. 
The carriage or carriages to be provided 
with jointed legs for laying hold of the 
chains, and consequently be moved forward 
in the direetion of the motion of the chain. 





To CuRtsTOPHER Porr, of Bristol, for a 
Composition of certain Metals, to be used 
for the purpose of Sheathing the Bottoms of 
Ships, and of Roofing the Tops of Houses, 
and other Purposes. —8th April, 1823. 
Tus invention consists in the union of 

tin and zine, or of tin, lead and zinc, and 

the application of thin sheets of these alloys 
to cover roots, the bottoms of ships, and 
other things of a like description which are 
exposed to the action of sea-water, or to the 
weather. To effect the union of tin and 
zine, the patentee directs a certain quantity 
of zinc, in the state it is usually made, to be 
melted in the usual manner, in an iron pot 
or boiler, or other utensil ; and when it is 
melted, an equal quantity of tin is to be 
added, the mixture is to be stirred together 
in a fluid state, and then cakes of it are to 
be cast in moulds of about eight inches in 
breadth, ten inches in length, and three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness. 

To unite tin, lead and zinc, the patentee 
melts a certain quantity of lead in an iron 
pot, or boiler, in the ordinary manner, and 
adds to it twice the quantity of tin, and casts 
this alloy in small lumps of any convenient 
size. He then melts three times as much 
zine as he had previously melted of lead, in 
an iron pot, and adds the small lumps of the 
alloy of tin and lead to the melted zinc, and 
casts the compound in cakes of the size be- 
lore described. This he states to be the 
best_ mode of incorporating the lead with 
~od dee mpenition and he states that 
sheaha ~d 1e a go metals, no more heat 
de ake sag than will just suffice to 
tense heat ha “9 - money, ee 
will of poeta se a ee 

2 COurse render it brittle. 

“ee described for extending the 
Me on sheets is the same as that adopted 
“ONTHLY Mac. No, 407. 
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for forming sheets of copper, excepting that 
it is an advantage in rolling or hammering 
these alloys that the cakes should be warmed 
to the heat of boiling water, the metals 
being more malleable at that temperature. 

Though the proportions given for the 
alloys are stated to be the best, they may be 
varied according to the judgment of the ma- 
nufacturer. 

A metal or alloy that has the firmness of 
copper, and is free from its poisonous quality, 
and at the same time Jess expensive, is much 
wanted for certain parts of the roofs of 
dwelling-houses. Zine is too brittle when 
used alone, and it ig also difficult to join 
pieces of zine together so as to render them 
water tight. Lead is too soft for many pur- 
poses, and, as it expands permanently by 
the heat of the sun, if not left free at the 
joints, it seldom remains long in a state of 
good repair. One of the purposes to which 
the alloy of tin and zine would most likely 
be applied with advantage, is, for making 
pipes for beer-drawing machines ; for cer- 
tainly lead pipes are not proper for convey- 
ing a liquid which often contains a free vege- 
table acid. ‘The ill effects resulting from 
the use of Jead pipes in the manufacture of 
cider, ought to render people cautious of 
using this metal, in any case where a portion 
of it is likely to be dissolved in a common 
beverage. 





To Mr WitutaM Harwoop Horrocks, of 
Stockport, in the County of Chester, for his 
new invented Apparatus for giving Tension 
to the Warpin Looms. — Sealed 15th June, 
1821. 

THE principle of this improvement upon 
the various contrivances for giving tension 
to the warp in looms, consists in a methed 
of restraining the delivery of the warp by 
friction, by means of a hoop embracing a 
wheel at the end of the warp-beam. <A 
wheel or pulley is fixed at the end of the 
warp-roller, and a standard of iron, with a 
semicircular band at the top of it, is made 
fast at the bottom to a block stationed in the 
ground; a corresponding piece of iron, with 
a semicircular band, is also attached to the 
standard by screw-bolts ; the pulley will be 
pressed by the two semicircular bends or 
hoops which embrace it according to the 
screwing up of the bolts; and as the warp is 
drawn otf hy the work-roller, in front of the 
loom, the pressure of the hoop against the 
periphery of the pulley will create so much 
friction as to restrain the turning of the 
beam or roller, and thereby keep the warp- 
threads at a proper tension. — Enrolled, 
December last. 

—— 

A Last or tHE Patents, which, having been 
granted in April 1811, will exrire in the 
present Month, vir. 

April 1.—For an improvement in kitchen 
ranges and stoves: to Tuomas Deakin, of 
St. John-street, Middlesex. (Monthly Mag. 
vol. 31, p. 557.) 
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1.—For improvements on a Micrometer : 

Tuomas Wituiam Sruxceon, of How- 
land-street, Middlesex. 

2.—For a secure and economical mode of 
laying foundations: and in some cases of 
proceeding with the superstructure of works, 
of stone, brick, or artificially composed ma- 
terials: to Samuen Benruam, of Hamps- 
tead, Middlesex. (Monthly Mag., voi. 35, 
p. 257.) 

5.—For a new telescope for viewing distant 
objects, and other useful purposes, with a 
stand for the same: to Cornetius VARLEY, 
of Paddington, Middlesex. 

10.—For certain mechanical means by 
which the conveyance of coals, minerals and 
other articles is facilitated, and the expense 
Jessened: to Jonn Brenxinsop, of Mid- 
dleton, Yorkshire. (Monthly Mag., vol. 34, 
p. 139; and vol. 37, p. 394, with a cut.) 

11.—For improvements in the construction 
of wheels for carriages ;: to Jouw Taytor, 
of Greenwich, Kent. 

11.—For a method of making nails o 
wrought iron: to Wittiam Fincu, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwick. 

24,— For a machine for the manufacture of 
bobbin-lace, or twist-net, similar to the Buck- 
inghamshire lace-net and French lace-net : 
to Joun Browy, of New Radford, Not- 
tingham. 

24.—For improvements in the method o 
manufacturing shag tobacco : to Joux Srocx- 
WELL, of Bristol. 

24.—For an improvement on Stringed Mu- 
sical Instruments : to Witt1amM Bunpy, of 
Camden-town, Middlesex. (Monthly Mag. 
vol, 32, p. 573.) ° a 

24.—Fora new method of manufacturing 
gun-skelps ; to Joun Branrey, cf Colborn- 
hill, Amblecoat, Staffordshire. (Monthly 
Mag., vol. 32, p. 49.) 

27.—For an improvement in the manufac- 
ture of soap : to wash with sea-water, hard- 
water, or soft-water: to Wittiam Ever- 
HARD Baron Van Doozaicx, of Broad- 
street, Golden-square, Middlesex. 

27.—For an improvement in the Register 
belonging to a mould for casting Types : to 
Wittram Casto, of Salisbury-square, 
London. 

~~... 
4 List or New Py TENTS, granted i 
January and February, 1825. 

Jan. 18.—For his improved method of se- 

curing small piano-fortes * Square piano- 


tension of the 


n 


strings : to Francis Metvitte, of Argyle- 
street, Glassow.—Six months to enrol spe- 
eihcation. 


Lists of Expiring and New Patents. 


[ April |, 
Feb. ist.— For an improved method y 
making bricks, tiles, &c.: to Enwagp Ln 
and Grorcre Harrison, of Little Thur. 
rock, Essex.— Six months. 
1.—For a method of’ constructing a roay. 
ing-jack : to Joun Tuinx, of Edinburg), 
—Two months, 
1.—For ceriain apparatus for measuring 
and registering the quantity of liquids passin; 
from one place to another : —Six months 
Also, for an improvement in the constry. 
tion of gas regulators or governors: t 
Samuet Crostey, of Cottage-lane, City 
Road, Middlesex.-——Six months. ; 
3.— For a locomotive, or steam carriage; 
to ‘limorny Bursratt, of Bankside, South 
wark, and Joun Hitt, of Greenwich.—Six 
months 
10.—Fora new composition of malt and 
hops: to Grorce Avcustus Lams, po, 
of Rye, Sussex.— Six months. 
10—For improvements in the winding, 
doubling, spinning, throwing, or twisting of 
silk, wool, cotton, &c.: to RicHarp Bapval, 
jun., of Leek, Staffordshire. —Six months. 
11.—For improvements on the method of 
manufacturing silk: to Joux Hearucoar, 
of Tiverton, Devonshire.— Six months. 
19.—For improvements in waterworks, 
and conveying water for the purpose of flood- 
ing and draining lands : to Enwanp Lets 
of Little Thurrock, Essex.—Six months. 
19.—For an apparatus for bottling wine, 
beer, and other liquids, with increased eco- 
nomy and despatch : to Tuomas MasteR- 
MAN, of the Dolphin Brewery, Broad-street, 
Ratcliffe, Middlesex.—T'wo months. 
19.— For a new apparatus to feed fires with 
coals and other fuel: to Epmunp Lioyp, 
of North End, Fulham, Midilesex.—Two 
months. i 
19.— For improvements in buildings,to rer 
der them less likely to be destroyed, or a. 
by fire: to Benjamin Farxow, of Great- 
Tower-street, London.— Six months. 
19.—For a new apparatus for combining 
and straitening wool, cotton, &c.: t0 JESSE 
Ross, of Leicester —Six months. a 
19,— For improvements in adie 
Jacozn Movutp, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Middlesex.—Six months. 
19.—-For a new rotary or endless ~~ 
action: to Hexry Burnett, of Arundel: 
street, Middlesex.—Six months. iin 
19.—For improvements wm ie, 
to Joun Beacuam, of —" i 
bury-square.— Two months. 
19. > For improvement of bolting af 4 
the dressing of flour, &c. to JAMES a. 
of Trowse, Millgate, Norfolk.—Six™ 
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tuthors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early Notice of their Works, are 
‘ requested to transmit Copies before the 18th of the Month. 





——— 


(x! VERSAL Historical Dictionary; or, 
Explanation of the Names of Persois 
and Places in the departments of Biblical, 

»Jitical and Ecclesiastical History, Mytho- 
logy, Heraldry, Biography, Bibliography, 
Geography and Numismatics. Illustrated by 
traits and Medallic Cuts. By GEORGE 
Craps, A.M., Author of the Universal 
Technological Dictionary, &c. To be com- 
pleted in Twelve Monthly Parts. 4to. Parts 
I. and IJ.—Of the importance of a work 
like this, to men of literary pursuits, if the 
execution be equal to the design, there can 
be but one opinion. Of that execution, 
however, to speak at large, in any very 
positive terms, would, in the periodical 
critic, be little less than presumptuous 
quackery. We never yet met with, or heard 
of, more than one voracious reader who 
read through a whole dictionary [Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, Ist edition, for example, was 
the subject of the experiment alluded to], 
article by article, from great A to crooked Z ; 
and, as “the proof of the pudding”’ must go 
according tothe vulgar proverb, itis only pro- 
gressively, by repeated references as necessity 
or fancy may happen to whet the appetite, 
that one becomes properly acquainted with 
the extent and general sutticiency of the re- 
spective ingredients. Judging, however, by 
the degree of examination we have found 
it practicable to extend to the two parts 
at published (a sixth of the purposed 
whole), our opinion would, in this respect, 
be very favourable. Of the nature of the 
plan, a few examples, perhaps, will give the 
reader a better idea than any practicable 
description, or prospectus. The articles, in 
general, of course, are short (for it is a 
dictionary, in the strict sense of the word, 
that is designed, not an alphabetic abstract 
of history and biography) ; but references to 
the sources of information, where they are 


requisite, appear to be subjoined.-- As; for- 


example— 


“AARON, or, according to the Arabians, Hartin 
Arraschid, son of Mahdi, a Babylonian Caliph, be- 
gan to reign in the year 170 of the Hegira, A.D. 780, 
one died in the year 192 of the Hegira, A.D. 802. He 
id a Valiant and successful warrior, and a distin- 
— patron of learning, but perfidious towards 
“i conquered, and capricious towards his own sub- 
Cont Presents were interchanged between him and 

emagne. Theophan. Chronog. ann. 773; Paul. 


Diae. 1. « : & 
— L. 24, c. 4; Sigebert, Chron. ann. 802; Pocock’s 
ul. Pharaj. Hist. Orient.” 


W P . , 
a neve a name is comprehensive, as 
i 2 . 
whol reference to a race or series, the 
succession is brought i riew 
ah ught into one view, 
“ ABBASSIDES ( Hist.), 


the second line or race 
of Saracen Caliphs, 


descended. from Abbas, the 


uncle of Mahomet, who raised themselves on the 
ruins of the house of Ommiah, and reigned over 
Persia, Syria, Arabia, Egyp’, Africa and Spain. 
Their empire, which was kept entire until A.D. 910, 
was completely overthrown A.D. 1258, by the irrup- 
tion of the Tartars. 
Chronological Succession of the Abbassid 8. 

Abu’i Abbds Al Saffah, grandson of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mahomet, after the overthrow and death of 
Merwan, was acknowledged caliph in the year of the 
Hegira 132, A.D. 742, died 136—746.” 
And so on with the whole race, thirty-six 
in number, to its extinction in the year of 
the Hegira 656, A.D. 1266. So, again— 

** ABD’ALLAH (Hist.), or, as it is variously writ- 
ten, Abd’ala, Abdollah, Abd’ulla, Abd’ ula, &c., a name 
common to many Saracen princes and distinguished 
persons :” 
which follow, in chronological succession, 
under the respective heads, — Saracen 
Princes in Asia of this Name—Saracen 
Princes in Africa of this Name—Saracen 
Princes in Europe—WDistinguished Persons of 
this Name. ‘The whole including seventy- 
four names, and occupying nearly three 4to. 
columns, closely printed in small type, with 
references to the historians, &c. athxed to 
every name of the respective dynasties. 

In the same manner, after— 

**AC-COINLU (Hist.), or white sheep, a family 
of Turcomans, who reigned in Asia, so called from 
the ensign they bore,” 


follows the Chronological Succession of the 
Ac-coinlu, to their extinction in the year of 
the Hegira 915, A.D. 1525, 

The geographical article ALGIERS, 
which, in a brief paragraph of two sen- 
tences, gives the position, boundaries and 
territorial division of that country, and to 
which is subjoined a table of the respective 
towns, with their modern and ancient 
names,—is followed by ‘‘ ALGIERS, the capi- 
tal;”? and that, by a chronological sketch, 
“ History of Algiers,” from the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar, to the expedition of Lord Ex- 
mouth in 1816, compressed: into less than 
half a column. 

In one of the minor clauses, however, of 
the article ARABIA, upon which we 
casually cast an eye, we find an inaccuracy 
(probably from some error of omission in 
the press) which renders the passage un- 
intelligible. Under the clause, Extent, 
Boundaries and Division, we had been told 
that “‘ Arabia was divided, by the ancients, 
into Arabia Petrea, now Baruab; Arabia 
Deserta, now Berjera; and Arabia Feliz, 
now digaman, diman, or Jemen.”’ But the 
next clause, or section, stands thus— 

“* Principal Towns.—The principal towns of Arabia 
Petra, were Petrea the capital; Bostra, now Bas- 
sora; Medava, or Medbah and Tor;—that of Arabia 
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Deserta, or Anna on the Euphrates ;—those of Ara- 
bia Felix, are Mecca, Medina, Zebid, and Mocha, 
Batrin, Lahsa, &c.” 


In this paragraph, the member, “ that of 
Arabia Deserta, or Anna on the Euphra- 
tes,” as here it stands, inasmuch as it is at 
all intelligible, is so only to be fallacious,— 
for it represents * Anna on the Euphrates,” 
and “ Arabia Deserta,’ as convertible 
terms: whereas, the town of Anna, on the 
Euphrates, is the capital only of the district 
Anna, one of the three principalities into 
which Arabia Deserta is subdivided.—It 
behoves the editor of such a work, to look 
sharp after errors of this description, some 
occurrences of which, from imaccuracies of 
the press, are perhaps inevitable in so heavy 
a labour ; and, at least, to notice them ina 
list of errata; for in no species of publica- 
tion can aceuraey be more inportant, than 
in those of the present description. 

Without the illustration of cuts, any spe- 
cimen of the Numismaties would be nuga- 
tory; but these, we suspect, will not be 
found the least interesting articles—espe- 
cially to the antiquary. 

The quotations from the Greek and 
Latin poets, illustrating the different epi- 
thets that have been applied to particular 
countries, &c., and which, in some instances, 
vecupy a very disproportioned space, are 
the only parts of the general plan of which 
we are disposed to question the propricty. 
The only class of students (authors, we 
should say) to whom, we should suppose, 
these would be particularly acceptable, are 
those who wish for a royal road to the re- 
putation of classical erudition. 

Seven plates of very beautiful engravings, 
exhibiting 14) historical portraits, including 
inedals from the antique, accompany these 
two Parts. 

Memoirs and Recollections of Count 
Segur, written by himself. vol. 1, 8yo.— 
Among our many notices of works this 
month, it would be eminently unjust to pass 
over these Memoirs. An apology, indeed, 
is necessary for not being able to afford 
more space, than merely to recommend 
them to perusal. They contain matter of 
much general information respecting the 
various politica: events of Europe, trom the 
era Of Louis XV. up to the present time. 

rhe causes of the several changes and re- 
volutions that have agitated the ditferent 
States are given, with a distinctness and 
clearness which none but an actual and ob- 
serving participator could lay down. — It is 
ene of those books, which is not only im- 
portant In its generation, but whose value 
will increase with time. and which will be re- 
terred to as a treasury of authentic 
ments, by the historiographer of di 
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ing certain Additions to the Course of Philo. 
sophical Education in Universities ; by Gro. 
JARDINE, A.M., F.R.S-E., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric ta that University. 8vo. Second 
edition. — We have great pleasure in noticing 
this valuable work, and hope that our ny. 
merous temporary vocations will allow ys 
future opportunity for more particular re. 
marks. At present, the press of other 
matter allows us to do little more than 
make two or three extracts. The very title, 
probably, will be a scare-crow to many; 
but, we think, a rich treat awaits those 
who are not to be so repelled. Ourfirst quo- 
tation shall be from the preface of these 
** Outlines,” as they are unassumingly 
called— 

‘¢ The approbation which the system of practical 
education has received from the public, has encou- 
raged him (Prof. Jardine) to propose an extension of 
its principles to three additional classes, which, in 
his estimation, appear necessary for completing the 
course of professional study. He has ventured to 
recommend, that professors should be appointed to 
give lectures on the philosophy of history, on poli- 
tical economy, and onthe improvement of eloquence 
considered as an art.” 


The subjects, here alluded to, are more 
particularly dwelt upon in the last two 
chapters or sections of the work, 
those on “ Means of improving Systems of 
Education,” and on “ Professional Educa- 
tion ;’? but the Professor seems to have 
forgotten that, in the University of Cain- 
bridge, a Professorship of Modern His 
tury (the able lectures attached to which 
are [were, at least, in 1820,] very nume- 
rously attended) was founded by George I. 
in 1724; and that, in the same university, 
Lectures on Political Economy, analyzing 
the causes of national prosperity,—shewing 
by what means this may be augmented or 
diminished, and assisting the reader of a 
tory, by explaining the phenomena of ben 
strength or weakness, and the rise oF Ta", 
of states,—have been delivered, since ms, 
by G. Pryme, esq., A-M., late F ellow 0 
Trinity College. Our Glasgow —— 
especially, objects to the usual practice 0° 
reading, adopted by lecturers at org" 
and elsewhere. We perfectly agree W! 
him, that “a constant reader of written 
lectures is, in the eye of youth, @ = mt 
mechanical performer; and can sel : ) 
avoid becoming tiresome and mentees, 
in his delivery.” Indeed, we ype waa 
the whole passage, (p- 265-7,) thoug Sa 
long for quotation here, to particular cea 
tion. ‘To this, we can only add one § 

assage more— 

. ‘* The great end of philosophical education, vt 
ever, is not to be attained by a mere theoretical 3 

quaintance with the mental faculties, as e*P™ “a 
in lectures, or even by the ablest writers yoo 
partment of knowledge. It consists Te in 
proved habits of directing their several energies + he 
thinking correctly, in reasoning closely, and int 3 
acquired facility of conducting the various process* 
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{925.] 
cordingly, is not merely distinguished by his know- 
ledge of particular theories, as to the arrangement 
and distribution of the powers of the mind, but by 
the command which he has acquired of his faculties, 
to apply them, as occasion may require, in the 
prosecution of science, of art, or of business. ‘ It 
has been unfortunately forgotten,’ says Dr. Barrow, 
‘ that communication of truth is only one-half of the 
business of education, and is not even the most im- 
portant half, ‘The most important part is the habit 
of employing to some good purpose the acquisitions 
mory, by the exercise of the understanding 


so a& 


of me 
about them.’ ” 

Appendix to Euclid’s Elements : contain- 
wg Uriginal Propositions in Geometry, de- 
siened for the Young Student, as Evercises 

under the various Propositions in  Euclid’s 
Elementsand Daia. By Il. Newron. 8vo. 
—* However, (says the author in his pre- 
face), in order to become a geometrician, 
it is not enough to read Euclid’s Ele- 
ments: the student must have sOMETHING 
more on which to exercise his ingenuity” 
—therefore, Mr. Newton presents them 
with one deduction from each of that great 
master’s propositions: and we will not 
take upon ourselyes to say but that some 
of these may be original, Mr. N. adds, 
also, 140 promiscuous propositions (which 
are, perhaps, equally original), and some 
exercises in trigonometry, and a new me- 
thod of transferring maps, &c. As _ this 
volume lay on our up-heaped table, we 
promised ourselves much enjoyment when 
we might be able to peruse it. ‘The reader 
may Judge of our disappointment at finding, 
when the wished-for moment came, little 
more than a collection of problems, which 
had been the familiar subjects of our medi- 
tation—/ang syne. ‘To the tyro, then, we 
commend it; fearing, that if he avail not 
himself of its contents, no one else will 
pay much attention to this supplementary 
Euclid. 

«l Catechism on the Works of Creation ; 
tulended to assist Parents, or Tutors, in 
conveying lo the Youthful Mind a general 
Knowledge of the Objects of Nature, with suit- 
able Reflections. By P. Smiru, a.M., du- 
thor of “ A Practical Guide to the Compo- 
sion of the English Language,” &c. 16mo. 
—A Catechism of this—a Catechism of 
that—when will there be an end of Cate- 
chisms? Our present author, in his pre- 
lace, tells us, “* Among the modern im- 
se in the system of tuition, the 
uToecuction of Catechisms on the Arts 
al Ssencey may justly be Feared a 
mn bo. ee as they contain 
‘ana a ranches of knowledge, 
this? Cortes tha ee ee 
tienen pr here srhe cap but look to 
fies, # ce ee special care that 
"wee ited pp (epithets which 
Rehineen’, Sw even to Goldsmith’s and 
eg Pe yin &c.) are not driven 
the sendin - A of youthful scholars, and 
Smith speaks) poe gp ga ogee 
wn aie “4 0 the total exclusion of 

om which they are con- 
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tracted, Notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which we are obliged to get over the con- 
tracted space allotted to this part of our 
work, Mr. Smith must pardon us for ex- 
tracting one query, and one answer, from a 
little book, which he states to be “ defec- 
tive in many respects.” 

** Q Does not heat as well as light proceed from 
the sun? Tell me next what are its properties.” 
Page 9. 

‘* A. The springs that issue from the ground, or 
from mountains, percolate through the different 
strata of the soil, fructify the earth in all directions, 
and furnish water to quench our thirst.” Page 29. 

Is this the way in which these abridg- 
ments are to simplify the comprehension of 
science ? 

A Manual of Pharmacy. By W. T. 
BRANDE, F.R.S. Underwoods, 1825.—The 
high reputation of Mr. Brande as one of 
the first chemists of the day, is sutlicient 
passport to the scientific reader for any 
work emanating from his pen. The pre- 
sent work appears to be of that interme- 
diate character, between a pharmacopeia 
and a popular treatise on the virtues of the 
respective pharmaceutical preparations ; 
which is not only highly interesting to the 
general reader, but possesses the far 
more valuable quality, of applying the pre- 
sent adyanced state of chemical knowledge 
to the modus operandi of such preparations 

on the human body. Such a work will 
not, of course, admit of any extracts in our 
brief space. But the observations of Mr. 
Brande on all those substances (according 
to alphabetical arrangement) which are 
liable to prove poisonous, are extremely 
lucid and judicious. And his ** Manual” 
has the great merit of being written in a 
style of simplicity, within the comprehen- 
sion of any scientific or intelligent reader, 
instead of being loaded with the techni- 
calities which have hitherto served to ob- 
scure many able works on medical science. 
A Letter to the Editors of the Philosophical 
Magazine and Journal, upon the Correspon- 
dence between Sir James Edward Smith and 
Mr. Lindley, which has lately appeared in 
that Journal. By Joun Linpiey, Esq., 
F.L.s. &e. &c.—This pamphlet deserves at- 
tention, as exposing that illiberal party- 
spirit which finds its way into almost every 
thing in this country—even science. Every 
botanist in Europe, excepting Sir James 
E. Smith, allows, it is affirmed, that the 
French are pre-eminent in that science. 
Mr. Lindley calls the attention of the 
public to a new theory of vegetation, by 
M. Aubert du Petit Thouars, expressing 
his surprise, that it has not been noticed 
here by the compilers of elementary works 
on botany. Sir James E. Smith, it is said, 
who despises all French works, ac- 
knowledges he perused Du Petit Thouars’ 
theory, for the first time, in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, yet professes to have had 
the same opinions, since 1807. Mr. —_ 
ey 
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ley asks for evidence of this; and warns the 
president of the Linnean Society against 
identifying himself with the heterodox An- 
ti-Linnzists of France. Fired at this 
remark, Sir James writes a warm rejoinder 
to Mr. Lindley’s reply; and the latter 
answers it by an attack on the reputation 
of Sir James Smith; and asserts, that, in- 
stead of having the smallest claim to origin- 
ality, he is, and is generally considered to 
be, a mere judicious compiler of books, and 
twenty years behind his contemporaries in 
botanical knowledge. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects of 
Christianity, and the means of promoting its 
Reception in India. 8vo.—This semi-vo- 
lume, of 140 pages, was first printed in 
America, at the Cambridge (U.S.) Uni- 
versity Press, 1824, “in the belief that 
the information it contains might commu- 
nicate more distinct views than are gene- 
rally possessed upon the subject ; and that 
it might assist in giving such a direction to 
the efforts of Christians to propagate their 
religion in heathen countries, as shall yield 
a hope of better success than has been yet 
experienced.” —“ The profit to be wholly 
applied to the purpose of aiding the cause 
of Christianity in India.” It is now, for 
the same reasons, re-published in England, 
“ for which there is the additional induce- 
ment, of a desire to afford those who sub- 
scribe to Missionary Societies more au- 
thentic information than it is believed they 
yet possess, of the mode in which their 
money is expended, and of the extent to 
which their views are, or are likely to be, 
realized.” 

We recommend it to the attentive peru- 
sal of those of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, who employ their zeal, and 
expend their property, in the pious labours 
of converting the pagans and idolators of 
remote regions ; and we think they will 
meet with some facts (some of them a lit. 
tle startling, perhaps,) which may tend to 
shew that neither their bountiful subscrip - 
lions, nor the labours of the missionaries 
themselves, are always employed in the 
way best calculated for the advancement 
of their righteous object. What kind of 
Christianity, what purity of text, or accu- 
rate simplicity of Christian faith and doc- 
trine, are likely to be produced by tran- 
slations of translations, from translations of 
other translations, from language to lan- 
guage, ad infinitum (see p. 9 to 13), may 
breed, we should think, some doubt. But 
what shall we say to the following alleged 
fact, relative to’ the expedients by which 


the trade of translation appears to be some- 
umes promoted ! 

** A very extraordinary circumstance r 
one of the Serampore versions was related to me by 
the Rev. Mr. Bardwell, whom | had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing in Calcutta, just before his return 
to the United States, and to whom I refer you for the 
confirmation of the following statement. The Kun- 


kun language is described by the Serampore Mis- 


especting 


[April], 
sionaries as spoken on the western COast Of Indi, 
somewhere, I think, between Bombay and Goa, ang 
into this language they have made considerable Do 
gress in translating the Scriptures. But Mr. Bari. 
well declared to me, and, as he informed ME, to the 
Serampore Missionaries themselves, that, after al 
the inquiries which he and his brethren had made 
respecting it, both amongst Europeans and natives, 
no traces of such a language could be found.” 


This system of manufacturing commo. 
dities, for which there is no market, ma 
answer the purposes of the mere operatiye 
manufacturer well enough (for him i 
works well, so long as he gets his Wages ;) 
but those whose capital is to be employed, 
eithet in the commerce of the world, or of 
piety and benevolence, should calculate g 
little, we conceive, by inquiry into facts, 
upon the probable vent and returns for 
their commodity. 

There are many other topics, relative to 
which the work befure us is no less likely 
to awaken profitable investigation: for 
the correspondence has arisen out of the 
statement of no less than twenty heads of 
inquiry. Several of these having direct re- 
ference to Unitarian Missionaryship, may, 
perhaps, be somewhat distasteful to more 
orthodox zeal. But the facts are neither 
more nor less provable, whether stated by 
one of those Christians who endeavour to 
reconcile their faith to their reason, or of 
those who endeavour to reconcile their 
reason to their faith. The zeal for con- 
version of the idolatrous seems to be equal 
in both ; and the facts, it is to be observed, 
are so circumstantially stated, as to be suf- 
ficiently open to confutation, if erroneous; 
and the numbers are not small of those, 
who must have alike the means of de- 
tecting whatever may be fallacious, and an 
interest in such detection. But there 18 
yet another head (a Janus head) of inquiry, 
relative to which the zeal for proselytizing 
has, hitherto, rather impeded than assisted 
all inquiry ; but, without which, we very 
much suspect, that no proper direction x 
be given to that zeal, and no beneficial re 
sults can be effected :—namely, what 1s the 
actual state of morals among the — 

&c. in their unconverted blindness? a 
what the state of morals in that portion ‘ 
Christian population with which raregeeoen 
would be likely to bring them into mo 
intimate communion? The author of . 
Voice from India” talks of the or 
purity and simplicity of the native In : 
population in these respects,— of a peop!® 
‘with few irregularities, and scarcely ae 
vices ;”? and asks, “ shall we give og = 
exchange our many vices, or our very “ 
virtues?’ And though we do not give 1™P “ 
cit credance to his brief generalities, beca¥ 
it is evident he writes under the influence 
of party views, and for a political purpose * 
yet we cannot withhold our conviction 
that mere creeds and ceremonies are “ 
Christianity; and that there are perso™ 


and masses even of persons, denomin 
™ Christians 


a ee all 


pate 
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Christians, and probably believing them- 
colyes so to be, who, in all practical essen- 
tials, are much more remote frem genuine 
Christianity than many and many a poor 
unenlightened pagan, who bows before the 
altar of idolatry, and sees the God of All 
in the distorted sculpture of his imagined 
attributes. ; nw 
]. The Progress of Dissent; containing 
Observations on the remarkable and amusing 
Passages of that Article in the Sixty-first 
Number of the Quarterly Review: addressed 
to the Editor, by A NONCONFORMIST. 8vo. 
—2, A Vindication of the New Translation 
and Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
from the Strictures in the Fifty-ninth Number 
with an Appendix 
of Extracts from the Writings of eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, on the 
History of the Creation and Fall, on Justifi- 
cation, and on the Inspiration of the Apustles. 
By the Rev. T. BeLsHAM. 8vo. The 
dogmatic and fantastic bigotry, and the in- 
temperate aberration from every thing 
like Christian candour and moderation, 
which distinguish, so invariably, the politico- 
theological tirades (for criticisms they can- 
not be called) of the Quarterly Junta, may 
naturally be expected to arm a host of con- 
troversialists, who find it not very diffi- 
cult to take the’ vantage-ground against such 
antagonists, and convert the weapons of 
defence into missiles of much more galling 
attack. This, the Nonconformist does, in 
particular, with an efficiency by no means 
diminished by the good-humour and urba- 
nity with which his warfare is conducted. 
His shafts strike home; but they are not 
the random-shot of fury, whose object is 
alone the extent of havoc and destruction ; 
hor is it with poisoned arrows that he 
wounds—they are the weapons of fair and 
honourable warfare; and if the wounds 
should fester, the virus is in the humour, 
and the conscience of the victim. Were 
We to treat this pamphlet as it merits, we 
should give it ample space: for it is a spe- 
cimen much too rare of the temper with 
which controversy upon points especially 
with which religion and conscience pre- 
tend to have any thing to do, ought to be 
maintained ; and though sometimes the au- 
thor attempts more than he accomplishes 
in the difficult and delicate management of 
the Weapons of raillery, and loses sight of 
the Mice discriminations between serious 
rm ironical gravity,—and though the te- 
. Fable, asitis called, (p. 77 to 87) 
mtr’ sac failure of attempt ‘to veil his- 
hence Argument in the amusing form of apo- 
exhibits yet the pamphlet, upon the whole, 
detimient ee portion, either of 
re uae eintellect, or of a due,though by 
dines a “st or elaborate attention to 
ar at Composition. A single passage 
“¢ ieee the general spirit of the 
of the ack ns.” The author is speaking 
nowledged great learning that is 


t * « 
° befound among the ministers of the esta- 
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blished church, and the comparatively 
humble and restricted attainments of the 
dissenting ministry. He informs us, that 
during a temporary residence “ in one 
of the university cities,” he “ entered 
one of the principal churches ;’”’ the de- 
portment of the minister, and his man- 
ner of conducting the service, he very 
characteristically describes. The next ser- 
vice he attended “ was at a meeting-house, 
but not of his own denomination,”’—of the 
minister, and the performance of the service 
at which, he gives also an interesting de- 
scription. (See p. 59 to 63.) The result of 
the comparative impressions is thus can- 
didly and temperately stated : 


** Judge the individuals by their vocation, and 
there is no comparison; and, notwithstanding the 
high patronage and worldly influence of the endowed 
Church, dissent must necessarily spring up in the 
very shadow of her domes, her minarets, and spires, 
if her ministry is to remain so culpably inefficacious. 
Such reflections gave me deep regret; not that I 
would have the one church worse, but the other 
much better; and I did not reach my resting-place 
without some desires, which I know were sincere, 
and hope were devotional, that a church, which had 
been a grand instrument in the Reformation, and 
which is still a principal feature in the Protestant 
bulwarks of Christendom, might yet contribute, as 
she ought, to the instruction and salvation of a lost 
world.” 


If this be an antagonist to the church of 
England, he is a candid and liberal anta- 
gonist; such an enemy as may more pro- 
fitably be attended to than a thousand flat- 
tering friends, or a myriad of such ambi- 
guous panegyrists and scurrilous vindicators 
as the writers of the Quarterly Review. 

One passage more will shew that the 
writer is not incompetent to a higher style 
of composition, where the occasion may re- 
quire or justify it. He is noticing the pre- 
tended tolerance and liberality of The Church 
of the Quarterly Review: liberality, which 
“our Nonconformist’’ accurately enough 
observes, ‘* would satisfy any church, 
whether Papal or Mahomedan:—‘ You 
shall judge for yourselves; but we must 
decide on your ability to judge aright.’ "’— 
Such liberality as kindled the fires of Smith- 
field, &c. 

‘* It is Intolerance, gaunt and terrible in her form, 
with baleful fires gleaming in her eyes, and sulphu- 
reous vapour steaming from her lips, and decrees, 
bulls, and anathemas lodged in her hand; with the 
phantom Superstition on the one side, lifting her 
sightless eye-balls to heaven; and the imp Bigotry 
on the other, bearing the branding-iron, the faggot, 
and the fetter-lock; that has gone over the world, 
like the monsoon of the desart, blighting every thing 
she touched, withering up the energies of man, and 
expelling light, liberty, and hope from his earthly 
habitation !” 


The detections of the silly lack-grammar 
puerilities, affectations, and downright 
nonsense, in the style of the Reviewer, are 
happy and amusing; and will not, we 
should suppose, be felt as the least galling 
part cf the “‘ Observations.” 
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Somatopsychonoolocua — showing that the 
Proofs of Body, Life and Mind, considered 
as distinct Essences, cannot be deduced from 
Physiolozy, but depend on a distinct sort of 
Evidence : —being an Examination of the 
Controversy concerning Life, carried on by 
MM. Laurence, Abernethy, Rennell and 
others. By PHtLostraTus. 8v0.— This very 
ingenious, learned and argumentative pam- 
phlet may be regarded as a phenomenon in 
the controversial hemisphere, maintaining, 
at once, the freedom of scientific discussion, 
and the infallible orthodoxy of the Roman 
Catholic Church; defending, with the same 
breath, the physiological materialism of 
Mr. Laurence’s anathematized and excom- 
municated Lectures, and the doctrinal de- 
crees of Popes and Cardinals. Where there 
is a startling degree of paradox, however, 
there is frequently, also, a considerable ad- 
mixture of truth; and perhaps Philostratus 
is not far from being right when he main- 
tains, that “ the very inference, that a phi- 
losophical deduction from physiology, in 
favour of an immaterial principle, is neces- 
sary to the support of Christianity,” betrays 
a certain degree of scepticism in those who 
contend for it. Those who are afraid that 
Christianity can be endangered by the re- 
searches of science, or the results of scien- 
tific analysis and disquisition, can, in fact, 
be themselves only half-believers in Chris- 
tianity. 

**In short,” (says our author,) “ while I believe, 
on the one hand, with MM. Laurence, Gall, Spur- 
sheim and others, that every distinct faculty of the 
mind has its appropriate organ, as much as the 
senses have; nevertheless, I do not, in limine, mean 
to identify the Organism, either with the Life which 
moves it, or with the Mind, which, by the mysterious 
intervention of the two former, becomes acquainted 
with the external world.” — ‘Imagine, then, my 
surprise,” continues he, a little further on, * that this 
doctrine should be declared in danger from any fan- 
“ied inferences from a Lecture on Anatomy at the 
College of Surgeons of London! and that the coun- 
teraction of this imagined danger should be under- 
taken on the half-intelligible principles of psycho- 
logy, which certain ingenious persons have la- 


boured to extract from the medical writings of M. 
Hunter!!!” 


In truth, our “ good Catholic” would have 
us leave the physiologists to the free exer- 
cise of their material inquiries, and not dis- 
turb, with the hue-and-cry of heresy, the 
dissecting-rooms and schools of anatomy. 
Some of our Protestant readers may, per- 
haps, not be less surprised to hear, from 
the lips of a zealous advocate of the I nfalli- 
ble Church, that he “questions much whe- 
ther the belief in any doctrine, or abstract 
principle, has much influence on human 
conduct ; or that, at least, the proportion of 
natural benevolence, Which any individual 
possesses, furnishes a much stronger mo- 
tive. We know not how we. should 
answer to conscience for not quoting the 
Whole of the note, p. 91, from which this 
is extracted, if we did not here. as in every 
department of our miscellany, feel the pinch 
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‘ in it ip 
deny a line or two to the acknowled ne 


that the better-informed AMOng these bizy. 


of that contracted space to wh 
limited. But we must not 


ted Catholics are, every now and they 
putting Protestant diberality to the blush. 
and that, as in the present instance, yo 
merely upon topics in which unjust pro. 
scriptions against themselves can be CON. 
sidered as giving them an interested o 
party feeling. 

Observations on the Management of Trusts 
for the Care of Turnpike Roads, as regani; 
the Tepair of the Road, the Expenditure of 
the Revenue, and the Appointment and Qua. 
lity of Executive Officers. And upon tie 
Nature and Effect of the present Road Lay 
of this Kingdom; ilustrated by Exanyles 
from a Practical Experience of Nine Years, 
By Joun Loupon M‘ApDaM. 8v0.—Whiat- 
ever may be the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of Mr. M‘Adam’s system of street- 
laying (and these are in a fair way of being 
demonstrated by the best of all logic—the 
test of experience), the superiority of his 
system of road-making (or, at least, the sys- 
tem he acts upon) is now, we believe, but 
little question. There is, however, suti- 
cient, even in the title-page of this thin 
volume, to account, in some degree, for the 
hostility which every project of his, and 
even his very name, has to encounter. 
Here is au inguiry set on foot, which affects 
personal interests, Jocal influences, and 
local prejudices,—trom the _squireships 
that preside at boards of commissioners, t0 
the very turnpike-men who receive the 
twopenny or the twelvepenny tolls at the 
gates. Mr. M‘Adam is a sort of radical 
reformer in the St. Stephens’ of tolls aud 
turnpikes: is it surprising that the whole 
immaculate tribe of commissioners, COl- 
tractors, surveyors, receivers, &e. Ke. should 
be filled with loyal abhorrence against his 
very name? No doubt, the system “ works 
weil’ with them, though millions of publi 
debt have been contracted under its opet 
tion, and perpetual jobs are draining, wa 
the support of it, the public purse, a0 
averting into its channels the contributious 
that should relieve the necessities of the 
indigent and the decrepid. Shall not they, 
then, defend the laws and the constitution 
which seeure to them such blessings—% 

if there be a lurking suspicion that - 
defence is impracticable, shall they Mt” 
endeavour to destroy the daring er 
who would impugn them ?—Mr. M‘A' , 
is such an innovator. He has the presui') 
tion to think, that our all-perfect — 
these respects, are not so good as ved 
ought to be:~-that they attend to r 
things that ought not to be attende ‘et 
and leave unattended to those things ™™ 
ought to be attended to. 
He thinks it would be well, 

‘« If, instead of attempting to regulate the form of 


: ery one 
wheels, and the weights carried, (which ever o 
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who knows the nature of a good road and its © 
structions 
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struction, 


consequence, 
to prevent local 


paid by the public 


must consider of very little comparative 

) the Legislature would take measures 

interest from diverting the money 

traveller from its ae 
,as in all other cases, make the 

sae the public money levied at toll-gates, 

amenable to some impartial tribunal.” 

He wants “the Legislature and the 
Government to unite in inquiring into the 
real evils of the present Road Laws,” and 
talks (what a Radical!) of “ a saving of, 
at least, half a million annually,”’ by a bet- 

system. 

0 Me. u‘Adam, however, is like the whole 
multitude of particular remonstrators and 
complainers, —he is a radical only at north- 
north-west: when the wind is in any other 
quarter of the compass, he cannot see a 
hawk from a hernshaw :—that part of the 
law and practice which he has had occasion 
to look into and understand, he finds to be 
very bad; but all the rest, which he has 
not looked into, and knows nothing about, 
he takes upon common rumour, to be tran- 


scendantly good. 


“ The existing Road Laws do, in fact, form a sin- 
gular exception to the admirable spirit of British 
Legislation, which, while it restrains carefully the 
power todo evil, in those entrusted with authority, 
and lays upon all other Public Trustees the heavy 
weight of responsibility, at the same time affords 
every encouraging inducement to their zealous exer- 
tions in the behalf of the Country. In the regulations 
for maintaining the Public Roads, and expending the 
vast revenue assigned to them, the power to do evil 
is as unrestrained and unlimited, as the temptations 
arenumerous: while all really patriotic exertions are 
cramped and paralized by the pressure of an injudi- 
cious system of laws, and by the host of enemies 
which is constantly opposed to all good manage- 
ment; from the indulgence afforded by a state of 
anarchy and misrule, to the gratifications of vanity 
or of self-interest.” 


We advise our readers, however, to look 
into this matter, in common with others ; 
and we should not be very much disposed 
to enter into recognizances, that some or 
other of them would not be led to look 
somewhat deeper into the evil than Mr. 
M‘Adam himself has done. 

Kean vy. 0.P. What can be said for. 
Kean? with a view to Suture 0. P. Occur- 
rences, and a Glance at the Case of Miss 
Foote. By A MEMBER oF THE COUNCIL 
OF ANCIENTS. 8vo,.—With respect to the 
Question, we are disposed to think that. 
enough has been said already, With re- 
spect ta O.P.’s, we are disposed for no: 
nore rows about them. And with respect 
to his glances, we advise the Ancient not 
to direct them toward Miss Foote, as we 
Suspect that the youngsters have not yet 
quite done with her. sted 

The Vision of Hades + or, ‘the Region In- 
Veh by the departed Spirits of the Blessed: 

' Cursory Notes, Theological and Meta- 
a 1. To which is now added, The Vision 
—. 12mo. — This is one of those 
Wired Which provokingly disappoint one, 

M expectations im title- and 
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preface, which the contents do not satisfy. 
There is, it is true, some very pretty writing 
in it—some descriptions of the imaginary 
regions of angels, saints and martyrs, at 
the beginning, that would slide very well, 
as descriptive embellishments of some- 
thing better, into blank verse. But the 
preface had told us—( fortold, not foretold 
—for an announcement cannot be said to 
foretell, when nothing comes after) that, 
“* The notes on Hades might convey some 
information not to be obtained without 
labour ;”’ and as the notes are three or 
four times as long as the text, we looked 
in them for the fruits of a laborious re- 
search into oriental and occidental lore, 
sacred, profane and apochryphal, classical 
and Gothic—the traditions of Rabbinical 
divinity, and the sublime mysticism of the 
Platonists, &c. &c. ; but, alas! in all this 
save-labour accumulation of notes, and 
notes upon notes, we found little but what, 
in our boyish days, we had previously picked 
up from such authors as Sherlock, and Tillot- 
son, and Stackhouse and Doddridge, &c., 
which, in our grandmother’s days, used to 
constitute a pious old lady’s library. Now 
and then, indeed, a classic Lexicon, or a 
Hebraist, is quoted for the meaning of a 
word; and we have one reference to 
Hayward’s Hierarchy of Angels, and one 
etymological excursion from the word 
Hell to “‘ the Saxon Hillan, or Helan, to 
hide,”’ and to “ Holl, a cavern,” which show 
how little the author knows about the 
Hela, or Hella, the goddess of death, or 
the grave, or of the Hades, or place of 
souls, of our Saxon forefathers. The book 
is, in fact, nothing but a pretty little psuedo- 
religious toy—a specimen of what we 
should call the dandyism of devotion. It 
may please, however, a multitude of readers. 
Light reading for serious people, who think 
it a more rational recreation for immortal 
souls to devote their spare time to ro- 
mances, which picture to us those abodes 
of blessed spirits, relative to which “ Re- 
velation has given us no description,” 
than to such as bring us acquainted with 
the hearts and passions and principles of 


our fellow mortals, as exist and act in the 


real intercourses of life. 


Scenes in Palestine; or, Dramatic Sketches 
from the Bible. To which is added, The Fair 
Avenger ; or, the Destroyer Destroyed: an 
Academic Drama. By 1. F. Pennie, ]2mo.— 
“Should this work be fairly brought before 
the public,” says the author in his preface, 
“ it will then appear whether the enlight- 
ened world be weary of scriptural sybjects,— 
to use the words of a wang al — 
t respecting The Royal Minstrel, or 
ot.” shat of this he proceeds to tell us 
he despairs altogether. . 
| « For while the professedly-religious Reviews and 
Magazines, as well as the literary and the gay, ‘have, 
by all the ways and means in their power, given to 
blasphemous and licentious works the greatest noto- 
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riety they could possibly bestow, by again and again 
dragging them and their worthless authors from that 
obscurity and neglect, into which they had otherwise 
speedily fallen, before the public; The Royal Min- 
strel, anepic, founded on one of the most sublime 
and interesting portions of Sacred History, has been 
scornfully passed by, as totally unwathy to find a 
place in their luminous pages. The Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, the Monthly, the British, nay the whole 
circle of Reviews and host of Magazines,—with the 
exception, and that only as far as regards my /ast 
poem, of some few of the minor periodicals,—have 
shut me entirely from their pages; and although 
warmly solicited by many respectable friends from 
various quarters, never condescending [ed] to notice 
any of the productions that have, alas! for me, u- 
timely fallen from my pen.” 

Shocking partiality! And, yet, let us tell 
the neglected author, that, but for the ur- 
gency of this appeal, and one stroke of 
good sense in the passage we have quoted, 
on the mock-morality of those who give 
publicity to profligate publications, by quo- 
tation and canting censure,* we might, very 
probably, in pure kindness, have been just as 
partial as our brethren, and have suffered 
Scenes in Palestine to sink as quietly into 
oblivion as The Roycl Minstrel seems to 
have done: for if “ scriptural subjects” 
can yield us no better poetry than the vo- 
lume before us, no wonder that “ the en- 
lightened world” should ‘‘ be weary’’ of 
them. If we may be pardoned for play- 
ing upon the author’s name, we would 
not give 2 penny a score for these Pennie 
poems. Let us take a specimen, the very 
first passage in the book. 

‘* The sun looks out betwixt the golden clouds 
that curtain his pavilion, on the top of yon proud 
mountain.” 

Would any mortal ear, without assist- 
ance from the printer’s finger-counting 
skill in the division of the lines, discover 
that this was meant for verse? ‘This is 
from Cain. We openthe book hap-hazard 
at another place. Let us see what fortune 
gives us here. O!—’tis “* Absalom.” We 
take the first speech again : 

** My father thinks, good easy man, that I came 


here only to perform an act of pure devotion. But 
it was not for that—” 











* The pretended censors themselves cannot but 
be aware that these condemning quotations—these 
proffered nibblings at the forbidden fruit—these co- 
quettings with the blandishments they affect to re- 
pel, increase the circulation of their own morai pages 
which are bought with avidity for the flavour they 
furnish of what they tell us we ought not to taste. 
Nor is the operation less favourable to the works 
condemned. A circumstance, illustrative of this, 


was communicated to us, so i 

publisher of 4 certain literary sitemaan ot ve 
A work of peculiarly immoral tendency had been 
most furiously assailed in the paper alluded to, and 
the censure supported by ample quotations of th 
most objectionable Passages. The censorial . 
had, in consequence, an extended sale; and ny 
days after, the author of the censured ublicati 
waited personally on the editor, thanked him for his 
, left advertisements (well 
insertion in the future numbers: 
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‘The reader, perhaps, has perceived, 
this second quotation, that the author js 
original in his language as he is harmo. 

nious; and we may venture to pron 
that he is quite as brilliant in his imag; 
tive faculty. And yet Mr. Pennie thi 
that, neglected as he has hitherto been, he 
has “greater reason than Milton to ey. 
claim, IZ am fallen on evil times !” Indeed, 
and indeed, Mr. Pennie, you are no Mi- 
ton; nor, in the regions of Parnassus, jf 
such an office were requisite, would you be 
permitted to be his torch-bearer. Be very 
grateful to the reviewing fraternity, and 
hold it as a sufficient reward for your boasted 
virtue of “ never having offended agains 
church or state,’’ that they have hitherto 
suffered you to remain unnoticed. There 
are millions of “ good easy men,” we trust, 
in this loyal nation, who can plead the 
same negation in their favour: but the 
Miltonic wreath would not furnish a leaf 
a-piece for all of them. Nor can we afford 
another line for you, though you should 
write as many dramas as Lopez de Vega, and 
a score of sacred epics into the bargain. 
Sayings and Doings considered ; with On- 
Dits, Family Memoirs, &c. &c. 8vo. Pamph. 
—If the novelist “ wove ”’ no better in his 
** workshop ”’ than the rhymester in his, he 
would hardly be worth the paper and print 
employed in lampooning him. Nor are the 
“ On-Dits ”? much better than the satire. 
The ode, or lyric rhapsody, or whatever 
the author may choose to call it, “To 
Mina,”’ thus begins : 
‘* Mina! for thy heart and arm 
To friendship and to valour dear!— 
Why sleeps Poesy’s wild charm 
Amid her Biscay’s forest drear; 
Nor strikes the lyre, 
The patriot fire, 
Kindling the wrapt chords along ?” 


Poesy’s wild charm sleeping for 4 heart 
and arm! and patriot fire kindling along 
wrapt chords! Really, in our estimation, 
sleeping or waking, Poesy seems to have 
little to do with this weaver of rhymes: 
—we should call them, unintelligible pros 
ings. 

Peak Scenery ; or, the Derbyshire Tourist. 
By E. Ruoves, Svo. — Who has evet 
visited Derbyshire, and does not dwell upon 
the inspiring recollections of the sublime 
and beautiful scenery of nature! For out 
selves, they have many a time and 
afforded food, both for our. waking and our 
sleeping dreams; and we retrace every 
hill and valley, river, rill and dingle, ™ our 
mind, with renewed delight. What, then, 
must be our pleasure in travelling thro 
these scenes, in imagination, with a poet . 
a painter! both of which Mr. Rhodes 


trinsically is—or he could not so distin 
pourtray landscapes, that become, I? - 
scription, present to the eye, while feelings 
of admiration and delight impress 
more deeply. Nor is it the 
who has been in Derbyshire 


them still 


the reader only 
who 
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be gratified by this volume : for it pene it 
consist of description alone; it contains 
uch interesting narrative, biography, his- 
and miscellaneous matter, which 
mnaer't equally amusing and instructive. 

Lines written for the Benefit 9 the Inha- 
bitants of the Island of Portland.— This isa 
little work of about twenty pages, of which 
the subject is interesting, and the object 
benevolent. ‘The little episode of Eliza 
appeals to the best affections of the heart. 

Sayings and Doings; or, Skeiches from 
Real Life. Second Series. 3 vols. 12v0.— The 
former series of this work is so well known, 
that it may well account for the speedy 
appearance of the second ; and we must do 
the author the justice of acknowledging, 
that, for interest in several of the charac- 
ters, whimsicality of expression, and happy 
transition from the serious to the comic, he 
stands almost unrivalled. But Ais sketches 
from real life appear to us, not only to be, 
occasionally, outrageous caricatures, but 
even creations of splenetic satire, rather 
suggested with a view to discrediting par- 
ties and opinions, than to enlarge our know- 
ledge of human nature, or correct the vices 
of the age. Occasionally, however, his 
satire is well pointed—as, for example, 
against the practice of introducing children 
to the table after dinner: yet we doubt 
whether even this would not have been 
quite as likely to be operative, with less of 
offensive exaggeration of their manners. 
Not less were we disgusted with the con- 
temptuous caricatures of persons feigned to 
be at the head of academies, and the gross 
delineations of the ignorance and vulgarity 
of the wives and daughters of persons so 
situated. The supper-table of Mr. Tickle 
might do for a broad-grin farce. But, 
even in such a buffoonery, the scene ought 
to be laid remote from the metropolis. 
Nor is it to his assumed characters alone 
that we object. The author chooses to 
drop, every now and then, the thread of his 
narrative, and identify himself with his own 
fictions. He must tell us, in his own per- 
son, that writers for the daily and periodi- 
cal press, having no opportunities of asso- 
cating with the higher orders of society, 
must therefore, of necessity, “ridicule and 
vilify the best of people :’? meaning, as he 
takes care to let us know, the titled and 
the great, without exception. Such are the 
Writers, he tells us, who assert, that “ vice 
and dissipation (which, in truth, flourish 
more in the middling and lower classes than 
any where else) [Qy. How many wheres 
are there beside ?}|— are the exclusive 
characteristics of the best-born and best- 
bred part of the British population.” 

Surely, though this author puts not his 
hame in his title-page, he knows where to 
ind the circles among whom he may deem 
it profitable not to wear the mask. Yet 

fre are passages, in these volumes, which 
ha lead one to Suspect that he is not 

mself very familiar with what he would 
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call the best society, or could not very well 
discriminate between those who compese 
it, and a very different class. An innocent 
country youth, who has been introduced to 
a family of distinction, is taken, by them, to 
the Opera, where the ladies are thrown 
into ecstasy by those pirouettes of the 
dancers, which had shocked the young 
man’s modesty :—this is made the subject 
for a SKETCH of real life, in which the 
modest Welsted hears, to his infinite 


_amazement, as well he might, “‘ a conver- 


sation amongst the party” —{a party of our 
author's own best of people—of the best-born, 
best-bred part of the British population / / /)— 
“relative to the kept-mistresses of married 
men, who shared, with their ‘ protectors,’ 
the fronts of the best boxes in the ‘Theatre, 
while the wives and daughters of the hoary 
rakes sat opposite, and witnessed the de- 
basing exhibition. He saw, too, with won- 
der, men conversing with females in the 
pit, whose character and profession, even to 
the unpracticed eye of Welsted, were un- 
equivocal,—and then, without the sem- 
blance of coicealment, or a change of place, 
turning to their wives and sisters (or, at 
all events, the wives and sisters of their 
friends), and addressing them in precisely 
the same manner (perhaps on the same 
subject), as that which they had adopted 
towards their unfortunate associates of the 
preceding minute.”"—Pretty well this, for 
one who had proclaimed the great to be the 
only good, and vice and profligacy to be, 
almost, the exclusive attributes of the mid- 
dling and lower orders! ‘There is more in 
the same strain, about masquerades having 
gone as much out of fashion as powder and 
two-pronged forks,—because vice has be- 
come so flagrant and general, as to disdain 
to wear a mask! 

But, in spite of the wit and talent of the 
author, we are tired of following him through 
caricatures,whose ingenuity consists in dis- 
tortion, and satire that degenerates into 
lampoon. 

The Writer’s Clerk; or, The Humours of 
the Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols. 12mo.—'This 
is a novel not of the first order. ‘The inci- 
dents are common-place, and the dialogues 
and descriptions of character unentertain- 
ing. As novels, unless of a very superior 
class, are not likely to be interesting to the 
generality of the readers of the Monthly 
Magazine, we suppose we shall be readily 
excused for not giving a detailed account 
of what we have read with very little 
pleasure. 

Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches. 
By Mrs. Orig, in 2 vols. 12mo—Mrs. 
Opie’s name is too well known, for any 
work she may produce not to be read 
with avidity. When such is the case, how 
deep is the responsibility of moral obliga- 
tion! ‘This work is rightly entitled. The 
author explains the different metbods of 
deception, and classes them all under the 
primary denomination of “ Lying, —0i 
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which her general definition is an intention 
to deceive. She then proceeds to comment 
on the various modes, adopted by the world 
n its daily communications, wherein this 
“ intention to deceive”’ is glaringly con- 
spicuous. The illustrations are written 
with her usual success. Each tale tells 
home; and perhaps there will be little 
difficulty in concluding with Mrs. Opie, 
that “lying is the most common of all 
vices.’ Some of the extracts also from 
Lord Bacon, Addison, Johnson, Hawks- 
worth, &c., as extracts, are good, and in 
the book-making way do well enough; 
but we wish that Mrs. Opie had stopped 
here, and omitted her martyrologies, with 
their disputed statements and controversial 
bearings. These, we think, farther than 
the brief statements necessary to the thread 
of history, should be reserved for works 
professedly of a theological description. 
In a work of this description, they nar- 
row the utilities, by contracting its cir- 
culation within the limits of sectarianism. 

Tales of Ardennes. By DERWENT CON- 
way: | vol. 8vo.—This little work, amus- 
ing and interesting in itself, is somewhat in 
the style of “ Highways and Byeways,”’ 
and is not much inferior in point of 
writing—being elegant, natural and de- 
scriptive. The death of Agnes, in the 
“* Confessions of Camille du Fay,” is full 
of deep and tender pathos; and we wish 
the author such success as may tempt him 
further to extend his travels whereby the 
fire-side worshippers may be benefitted as 
well as amused. 

Hoyle's Fashionable Court and Country 
Guide and Town Visiting Directory, corrected 
for April 1825: containing an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of the Names and Places o 
Abode (with the Family Names of the Nobility ), 
in Town and Country, of all the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Fashion. To which are added, 
the Inns of Court, &c. : with a List of Coffee 
Houses, &c. ; a List of Institutions and Public 
Establishments, &c. E. Boytr and Son, 
No. 1, Leicester-Square.—We announce with 
pleasure the customary Spring Edition of 
this most useful work, rendered stil] more 
useful by the additions and improvements 
now included. That its circulation should 
increase at every edition, we are not sur- 
prised, since there can be scarcely an in- 
dividual in any condition of life—permanent, 
resident, or temporary visitant of the metro- 
polis—to whom this little book may not 

sometimes be necessary, always useful. 


EE 
FOREIGN LITE RATURE, &c. 


FRANCE. 
The Sth Edition of an « Exposition du 


Systeme du Monde,” } 

, y the Count de 
— wom revised and augmented by the 
= or, is ably, though briefly reviewed, by 


‘ coeur, in the Janu 
the “ Revue Encyclopédique.™ ace 


I 
chapter of the last book, M. dy’ Saree 
makes some reflections upon the errors 
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rom which the most exalted gehins; 

exempt. He has proved in his“ Ma 
Celeste,’ that the motions of the planets ani 
their satellites fulfil conditions, that assur 
the eternity of their duration, and fi th 
limits of their variations: but Newton, 
whose name requires no distinctive epithe, 
to whose research (extraordinary as it 
seem) this had not been revealed, thought 
that the heavenly bodies continually be. 
came more irregular in their movements ; 
and that, indeed, the intervention of divine 
power would be necessary to restore order 
to the system. It is worthy of remark, 
that the Litterati, among whom Count 
Laplace dwells, assert “ that literature 
not less advanced than science, by his ex. 
ertions.”’ 

Collection des Constitutions, Chartes et Lois, 
§c. Collection of the Fundamental Consi- 
tutions, Charters and Laws of the People of 
Europe, and the Two Americas ; by Messrs. 
P. A.; Durou J. B. DUvERciEk, and J. 
GUEDET, advocates of the “ Cour Royale” ai 
Paris. 6 vols. ' 

How happy the idea (though not quite 
original), in an age in which political sti 
ence holds a situation “ so high advanced,” 
to attempt, in one glance, to comprize the 
constitutions of the chief people of two 
worlds. But the authors of this important 
collection have not only given accounts of 
the policy by which nations are now g0- 
verned, but have sought out the first pri- 
ciples of their laws, and followed them up 
to their full development. 

La France, Emigration, et les Colons~ 
France, Emigration, and the Colonies. By 
M. De Prapt, late Archbishop of Malines, 
(Mechlin), Paris, 2 vols. 

Sagacity the most perfect, animated by 
the highest zeal for justice, and by patriot 
love, is called for in discussing a question of 
such general interest. 

All these requirements are found in M. 
De Pradt, whose work will coneiliate the 
approbation of all impartial minds, will owt 
vince the followers of common sense, af ' 
will, perhaps, remove the prejudices 0 
ignorance, upon a oe whose solution 
lays not at every man’s door. 

.E uvres de Boileau Despreaur. Works of 
Boileau Despreaur, with a Commentary: By 
M. De Saint-Surin: ornamented a 
12 plates, after new Designs ; Parts; 4 of 
8vo.— Boileau, perhaps the most perfect 
modern Authors, was the man who a 
knew, and imitated the ancients ; but ' di- 
French Academy covered itself with re 
cule, by adjudging its prize to ais 
for a poetical epistle, in which Boileau 
depicted as a mere dull imitator— “ 
the censor of the follies of his age, and rg 

law-giver of the Phocian mountain, Boileau 
works contain a multitude of passages rs 
allusions, which, without a commentator 
aid, it is impossible to understand : M 
Saint-Surin thinks that his or 
satisf ish; deut, ala 

tisfy every wish; out, , ee eae tator®, 
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commentators, he leaves us in the lurch, 
even in our “ utmost need. 

Anunedited MS. of the celebrated Fenelon, 
has lately been found buried among the ar- 
chives of the establishment of St. Anne, in 
the townof Cambray- The discovery of this 
M.S. is due to the enlightened researches 
of Dr. Le Gray, perpetual sercretary of the 
Society of Emulation, of the city of Cam- 
bray. It was composed by Fenelon, in the 
year 1702, and is entitled, Reponse de ? Ar- 
chevéque de Cambrai au Memoire qui lui a 
&é envoyé sur le Droit du joyeux avenement, 

AMERICA. 

United States. —Letters from Paris, on the 
Causes and Consequences of the French Revo- 
lution, &c. By W. C. Somerville ; Balti- 
more, 1822, 8vo. If this American should 
revisit France, he would write differently ; 
altogether Mr. Somerville’s work is too 
republican for the European market. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory of New-York. New-York, 8vo0.—This 
is a periodical, the nature of which is 
pointed out by its title; sold in London, 
by John Miller, New- Bridge-street, Black- 
friars; and in Paris, by Bailli¢re, rue de 
l’Ecole de Médecine. 

Haiti.—De St. Domingo, et de son Inde- 
pendance, Of St. Domingo, and of its Indepen- 
dance; by M, Dogneaux, creole and planter, 
Pamphlet, published in Paris, in May 1824. 
Re-printed at Port-au-Prince, with marginal 
Notes; digested by two young Haitians.— 
Haiti, September 1824. 4to.—The notes 
form a complete refutation to the system of 
M. Dagneaux ; and more of arrangement 
in the fine ideas of the young Haitians, 
would have given us a discourse to be 
compared with the eloquence and energy of 
ancient times. 

Columbia.—Observaciones de J. T. sobre 
laley de Manumission del sobrano Congruo 
de Colombia. Observations on the Law of 
Manumission, published by the Sovereign Con- 
gress of Colombia ; by JERomE Torres, Bo- 
gota, 1822, 4to.—This is a short commen- 
tary on that act of Congress, which, while 
it secures progressive freedom to the slave, 


prevents the licentious abuse of liberty, by. 


Preparatory instruction. 
ASIA. 

Verhandelingen, fc. Acts and Memoirs 
of the Acatemy of Arts and Sciences at Ba- 
tad, for 1822, T. IX., Batavia, 1824.— 
Printed at the Government Press—contains, 
besides an account of the state and proceed- 
ings of the “ Academy,”’ four interesting 
Memoirs :—the first, by Prof. Reinwardt, 

On the height and situation of some moun- 

Sof Java ;” presents some curious ob- 
ee on the temperature of the 
se its geognosy, and the products of 
r-thnee wang the second, by Mr. Van 
an enhoven, is a topographical, statistical, 
sor 4 Political description of Palembang : 
men J the third and fourth are, botanical 

€s, communicated by Dr. Blume. 

ne DENMARK. | 

nsk Ordbog, §c.—Danish Dictionary, 
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published at the direction of the Society of Sci- 
ence, Copenhagen, from 17983 up to the pre- 
sent time ; 4to, at first printed by Moeller, 
then by Schultz, and, since 1820, by Popp, 
Moetter, and Kuiorrrinc.—This work, 
though principally adapted to local conve- 
nience, cannot but prove interesting to 
every philologist. It will rank with the 
great Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
Madrid, 6 vols. folio, 1726 to 1739: the long 
expected New Dictionary of the French 
Academy the Italian De la Cruscan Dic- 
tionary.— Nothing can equal the authen- 
ticity of works emanating from such tribu- 
nals. To this is owing the superiority of 
these over the laborious compilations of 
private diligence ; as our great Dictionary, 
by Jounson; the German Dictionary, by 
Apvetunc; the Polish, by Lixve; the Por- 
tuguese, by Moraes Sitva, &c. The Co- 
penhagen work which is now announced 
is, most probably, very far from ‘perfect ; 
but, it has the sanction of a truly learned 
Society, and may be regarded as an autho- 
rity, as far as it goes. It was commenced 
in 1777, and has, yet, only advanced to the 
letter M. ; but it is greatly to be lamented, 
that the same plan has not been steadily 
and constantly pursued. 
SWEDEN. 

Stockholm.—While Baron Reuterholm 
was at the head of affairs, he amassed a va- 
luable collectisn of Historical and Political 
Manuscripts, which, to the Swedish histo- 
riographer of the epoch 1772 to 1792, will 
be found invaluable. 

Swedish literature has not much to boast 
of, in the line of the tragic drama: ne- 
vertheless, Baron Akerhielm is supposed 
to be the author of a tragedy, lately pro- 
duced, entitled ‘* Waldemar,” which has 
met with deserved success. 

SPAIN. 

The “ Autographic Journals of the 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus, and of 
several other illustrious navigators’ that 
have been preserved with religious zeal in 
the Escurial; which, up to the present 
time, nobody had been allowed to inspect, 
have now been ordered, by the king, to be 
published. This work will be a great acces~ 
sion to the science of geography. 

GERMANY. fu 

It is asserted, in the official gazette 
Berlin, that m the course of the seven 
years, between 1816 and 1822, there has 
been a mortality, throughout the Prussian 
states, of 2,138,024 persons only ; while 
the births have been 3,346,412 : so that the 
population had an increase of 1,208,388, of 
which number 237,470 were illegitimate. 
The total population of the Prussian States, 
comprizing the military, amounted, at the 
end of 1822 to 11,663,177. 

Halle.—The first number of a work has 
just been published, entitled the “‘ Phisiolo- 
gical Journal.” It consists of researches 
into the nature of man, of animals, and 


plants. 
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FINE 


(April } 
ARTS. 


—— a 

[It with great satisfaction that we learn, from the recent discussions in Parliament, that the 
Royal Academy and its exhibition are likely to be removed froin their present tnconvenien; 
rooms at Somerset House; that those rooms are to be given up to the Royal Society ; ang 
a proper Museum, for the accommodation of the Fine Arts, is to be erected in a centyy 


and eligible situation. | 


Society of British Artists. Second Exhibi- 
tion. —Berrorr this article will meet the 
public eye, the above exhibition will be also 
opened to it; and, we have little doubt, 
will afford great satisfaction to those who 
have encouraged its early efforts, and great 
pleasure to the lovers of the Fine Arts in 
general. 

Previous to speaking of the pictures and 
statuary (which we were permitted to visit 
on the day appointed for private view), we 
will give a brief outline of this society, as it 
is possible that many of our readers, especi- 
ally, those at a distance from the metro- 
polis, may still be strangers to it: a duty 
which is the more imperative upon us, 
because, unlike to the general character of 
infant institutions, it appears in a very short 
time to have arisen to maturity, and to have 
combined, with the celerity of youthful 
growth, the hardihood and _ stability of 
manhood. 

It had been long evident, that the Royal 
Academy was utterly unequal to the exhibi- 
tion of those numerous works of art, poured 
annually into its rooms, from which cir- 
cumstance, despite of all the pains taken in 
selecting the best, and in arranging them 
when selected, numbers of meritorious 
pictures were ill-placed, and numbers below 
mediocrity obtruded on the eye. In addi- 
tion to this evil may be added the still 
greater, that this national exhibition was 
not a place of sale, from which circum- 
stance, the most material benefit required 
by the artist was in a great measure de- 
nied, and the establishment of a public 
mart evidently a desideratum. Toa very 
considerable degree this want was supplied 
by the British Institution, opened about 
fifteen years ago, for that express purpose, 
by its noble governors. But as this es- 
tablishment, of late, closed so early in the 
Spring as to shut out a considerable influx 
of wealthy visitors of the metropolis, and 
the number of artists fostered under its 
Wings increased, the necessity of making 
provision for a school so extended became 
more apparent, it was evident that a third 
place of exhibition, combining the character 
— two, was required in the 
ieee moon of the case, two or 
ciaiiegt aot ec 1 Ara nn to call 

eir brethren 
free to obey the call 
nected with othe 
talent, as to merit public atte 
works wherever the 
believe, the thre 
painters, 
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as were 
» from being uncon- 
r societies, and of such 
ntion to their 
y might be placed. We 
e distinguished landscape 
Linton, 


Glover, Hofland and 
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were among these summoners, and, indeed, 
know not whether there were any others, 
However, a certain number, amounting tp 
about twenty, were found, who formed 
themselves into a body, proceeded to sub. 
scribe freely amongst themselves, to solicit 
aid from their rich and aristocratic con. 
nexions, both in the way of donation and 
loan ; and soon became enabled to lay their 
means and wishes, in so respectable a form, 
before Mr. Nash the architect, that he 
entered cordially into their views, and, with 
a liberality highly honourable to him, as 
belonging in one sense to their body. 
Under such auspices, in the course of a 
few months, six splendid rooms en suite 
arose on a ground in Suffolk-street, Pall- 
Mall East, admirably adapted for the pur 
pose, not only from being lighted in the 
manner calculated to show the works con- 
tained in them to the best advantage, but 
giving to each department, in the art, due 
consideration. The largest room, which is 
sixty feet by forty, and also one of the 
smaller (they being thirty feet by twenty, 
are appropriated to paintings in oil, whe- 
ther history, landscape, fancy subjects, of 
portraits. A third room is given to sculp- 
ture, which here appears to that advantage, 
which the cellar-like gloom of the Academy 
room so devoted absolutely forbids. The 
fourth room exhibits miniatures and drawings 
in water colours. The fifth room is given (0 
engravings. The sixth forms at present 
the library and committee room of the 
society. . 
Before these rooms could be deemet 
finished, their walls were covered, as by 
magic, with pictures, many of which (among 
the landscapes in particular) were Pt 
nounced master-pieces, by acknowledge 
judges, and the generality of which were 
highly respectable ; and arranged with s0 
much good taste, and seen of course to $0 
much advantage, as to form a most ~ 
tive exhibition ; which, notwithstanding Me 
remarkably rainy and gloomy summer © 
1824, drew crowds of visitants. The 4 
of pictures was commensurate with © 
approbation excited, and the success es 
equal to the expectations of the sang! 
and the wishes of the friendly ; and, sue 
was the good sense and good temper = 
which the society had parried open pd 
tance, or covert malignity, that both F 
tired, from a conviction that opposite! 
Was vain, and, to borrow a proverb: wn 
the author of “ Sayings and Doing 
“ What can’t be cured must be endured: 
Their first exhibition was preceded by @ 


dinner, in which the chair was filled by the 
president : 
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resident : the Duke of Sussex and many 
‘jstinguished persons being present; who, 
‘ e) 


‘a several instances, purchased pictures, or 
hecame, afterwards, subscribers to the funds 
of the institution. At the end of the season 
notwithstanding the extraordi- 
e consequent on the first 
ficting up and opening of their rooms, the 
coviety were enabled to pay one of the five 
thousand pouads expended for them in the 
building by Mr. Nash, and to have the satis- 
ction of knowing, that between three and 
fur thousand pounds had been paid, to 
artists, for pictures, sold by them during the 


exhibition, for which no other market was 


Under these circumstances, they con- 
fidently look forward on the present year, 
‘yr such further aid from the enlightened, 
wealthy and liberal part of the community, 
as may enable them to clear themselves 
from all pecuniary obligation, and permit 
them to reap that profit from the posses- 
sion of the premises, unshackled by rent or 
interest money, to which they are evidently 
entitled. ‘The success of the sale last year, 
induced them to expect increased efforts on 
the part of the exhibiting artists ; nor have 
they been disappointed : for their walls 
will prove, not only that the members of 
the society have exerted themselves to the 
utmost, but that numerous and clever con- 
tributors, in every branch of art, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity here offered, 
of appearmg advantageously before the 
public in their works, all of which are 
original. 

The venerable royal academician, North- 
cote, has both years contributed, by send- 
ing some of his finest works to aid this 
institution ; and Mr. Soane most generously 
sent them a donation of fifty guineas. The 
liberality and good feeling displayed by 
these gentlemen proves that they are really 
lovers of art on a broad basis; and we 
doubt not that, as time advances, other 
royal academicians will be found, either 
patriotic enough to aid the extension of 
that taste, which cannot be too widely 
diffused in a civilized country, or wise 


it appears, 
nary expenditur 


enough to accept the means of benefit — 


offered to all who exhibit in these rooms ; 
but these first friends to a body, struggling 
with difficulties, and stigmatized in despite 
of their declaration as rivals, must descend 
with honour to posterity in the annals of 
British art. 

Want of room compels us now to aban- 
don the subject, which we shall resume next 
month, with an account of the pictures now 
a We shall, therefore, only add, 
e ; the funds of the society have been 
a y nated by donations of 100 guineas 
rn mthe Duke of Bedford ; 20 from the Hon. 

a Ellis ; 10 from Mr. Hart Davis, M.P. ; 
pm Mr. Windham, and several other 
a a whose names we do not recollect : 
neta the walls of the exhibition are 

with a beautiful display of pictures, 
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especially landscapes. In this delightful 
line of art, the Royal Academy never made 
any display to be compared with the 
Suffolk-street exhibition; but it must be 
also ceded, that the advantage in portrai- 
ture rests, and we apprehend will long 
rest, with Somerset-House. In miniatures, 
however, the new exhibition enters boldly 
into competition, and they are here most 
admirably disposed. Martin, Haydon, 
Sharpe, Heaphy, Miss Sharples, &c., 
offer pleasing pictures; Glover, Hofland, 
Linton, Nasmyth, Wilson, Noble, &e., 
beautiful landscapes ; Blake, Bradley, and 
others, unrivalled game; Collins, Parey, 
Miss Hayter, &c. &c., miniatures. The 
Hennings, father and son, sculpture ; and 
the print room has received a powerful 
accession, from the works of Mr. R. Lane, 
this year, who displays extraordinary power 
both in line engraving and lithography. 
THE DIORAMA, 

It is unnecessary for us to expatiate on 
the nature of this new and beautiful im- 
provement in the art of perspective and 
picturesque illusion. The admiration of 
the public was sufficiently testified during 
the two previous exhibitions. Of these, 
the first has been generally admitted (the 
interior of Canterbury Cathedral in _par- 
ticular) to have been pre-eminent. In that 
of last year, admirable as, upon the whole, 
it was, the view of Brest Harbour could 
not but be regarded as inferior to its com- 
panion, M. Bouton’s interior of the fine 
Cathedral of Chartres. The reason was 
obvious, in the very nature of the subject. 
In so large a body of water, how tranquil 
soever the state of the atmosphere, and 
however protected from the action of the 
tide, the imagination could not dispense 
with some semblance, at least, of undula- 
tion ;—some little rippling and quivering of 
the reflected lights, especially, in an exhibi- 
tion, where motion was actually given to 
the smoke of the neighbouring forge ; and 
the eye of the spectator was, therefore, 
always most gratified when the rotary 
theatre in which he was seated, shifted him 
to the interior of that magnificent master- 
piece of gothic architecture, in one of the 
galleries of which he could believe himself 
seated, an absolute spectator of the prostra- 
tion of those devotees, who were fixed in 
prayer, in meditation, or confession, in its 
aisles, at its shrines, and by its oratories. 

The former of these pictures is now re- 
moved, and has given place to another, 
which is, perhaps, as much superior in effect 
and interest, as its predecessor was inferior 
to its companion. 

We had the advantage of entering at the 
time when Mr. Bouton’s picture was in ex- 
hibition, and were not sorry to find ourselves 
again, with all the superstition of the real 
presence, in the interior of that noble edifice. 
Viewing it now, with the advantage of a 
more favourable light, from the state of 


the atmosphere, than we had formerly en- 
| joyed 
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joyed, we were still more pleased with 
it; and certainly were not disposed to 
abate one iota of the critical admiration with 
whieh we then contemplated it. But the 
point of good fortune was that the day- 
beam tint, however mitigated, which par- 
tially illuminates the “ religious gloom,” 


Thro’ storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light, 


predisposed us to enjoy, with increased 
susceptibility, the transition to M. Da- 
guerre’s. still more exquisite view of the 
Ruins of Holyrood Chapel, by Moonlight. 

It is not possible to convey by words any 
adequate idea of the fascination and illusion 
of this magical picture. The scene itself is 
picturesque,almost to the conceivable extent 
of architectural representation: far more so, 
indeed, from its dilapidated state (in which 
nature, with her hoary lichens, and the wild 
shoots of spontaneous vegetation, is begin- 
ning to re-assert her dominion over the frail 
magnificence of art), than can possibly 
consist with entireness, however accom- 
panied, of the most complicated and mag- 
nificent edifice. But the poetry of the 
pencil has touched with its inspirations the 
realities of the scene. Not only are the 
most favourable point of time, and the most 
favourable phenomena of the atmosphere 
(moonlight, with a partial and incidental 
haze) selected for heightening the solemn 
grandeur and stillness of the view, and giv- 
ing to the objects around the most effective 
and appropriate reliefs of light and shade :— 
a human and living interest is superadded 
to that which is awakened by the moulder- 
ing tombs that should chronicle the dead. 
This is effected by the introduction of a 
beautiful figure, in maiden mourning (white, 
with a zone of black), who, 

Held in holy passion still, 
Forgets herself to marble 


over a monumental pedestal,—upon which 
burns a glimmering lamp, whose earthl 
and unsteady light (finely contrasted with 
the pale serenity of the beams of 
heaven) quivers in flickering undulation (as 
if affected by the motions of the atmos- 
phere) on the projecting surfaces of the 
votive altar upon which it rests, and renders 
conspicuous in picturesge relief the pensive 
form that watches it. 

Nor is this all. The stars (neither dots of 
white paint nor spangles of silver foil), 
actually scintillate in their spheres, occa- 
sionally obscured, and occasionally emerg- 
ing from the mist ; while the moon gently 
glides, with scarcely perceptible motion, 
now through the hazy, now through the 
clearer air; and the reflection upon the 
walls and shafts and shattered architrave of 
the chapel, becomes alternately dim or 


bright in proportion to t 

the obscurity of her aelen i piace 
Af this be painting, 

still is something mo 

have their motions 


however exquisite, it 
re; for the elements 
» though the objects they 


[Apal, 
illuminate are fixed: the ethe; hath ity 
transparency, the stars their crystalline, the 
lamp its earth-fed flame ; though the ring 
and their terrene accompaniments, hay, 
their opaque solidity. 

In the rear of al) this merited commeng, 
ation, we do not know whether the 
natured part of the public who visit specta, 
cles of this kind for the wiser Purpose of 
being pleased, will thank us for pointing 
out the only circumstance which can haye 
a tendency to weaken the illusion: It js, 
that, though the moon changes her relative 
position, the reflection through the Gothic 
arch of the dilapidated window, &c., does 
not. The light becomes more or less bril. 
liant through the clear azure, or the appa- 
rently flitting mists; but the shadows do 
not move. 

It is almost a shame, where so much is 
done, to detect what can not be aecon- 
plished. But thus it is with the fastidious 
curiosity of criticism : whatever in the way 
of invention or discovery is attained, serves 
only as a light to shew what more is desir- 
able; and excellence itself, beomes the 
expositor of its own defects ; as the splen- 
dour of the sun reveals the spots on its own 
beaming disk. 


The Anniversary of the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk-street, was celebested 
by an elegant dinner, in the principal 
Saloon, or Gallery, of the Exhibition on 
Saturday 25th ; the company being, % 
might be expected, rather select than 8 
rous. Among the guests distinguished y 
their rank, their taste, and liberal patronage 
of the Arts, were, the Hon. Agar Ellis, one 
of the Directors of the British Institution; 
Sir William Ashburnham, Bart., ditto; 
Baring Wall, Esq., M. P., do. ; W. noe 
Esq., M.P.; the Hon. Douglas — 
and Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. Hod oo 
the President of the Society, was ™ — 
chair. The wines were choice, and “ 
viands excellent ; and Master Smith, “4 
the well known power and  peocengy 
volopment of his delightful voice, 
supported by a party of professional —. 
added the luxury of sweet sounds ven 
pleasures of the palate. But the pn can 
the gratifications of the day was, pr. pre by 
ably, that which was offered to the po 
the splendid—we may justly say a ese 
assemblage of beautiful pictures whic : 
ed the walls of this banquet-room (for ‘ 
for the time it was), of all the senses- So 
have not space to go into a “ao 
enumerate the toasts, among whica, ; 
ever, itis fit we should remark, yore 
Royal Society,” “the British “wn we 
“the Society of Painters in Water Co row 
&c. were not forgotten ; and, in prregraon A 
manifestation was given, both in the ™ ofthe 
of conducting the pleasurable business 4 
day, and in the judicious observations © 
from time to time by the Preise na 
the objects of the present Institution 
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very reverse of the being hostile to any of 
those previously established—that it Is an 
“ow not a rival, to those exhibitions 
auxLlary, % 
by which the progress of the Fine Arts 
has hitherto been encouraged and pro- 
moted: and the most powerlul auxiliary 
‘t has already proved itself to be; since, by 
laving open a tree channel at once to gene- 
mous emulation and public patronage, it 
stimulates exertion by the fair prospect of 
commensurate reward ; and the rapid m= 
sont in several branches of the art 
evineed in the great superiority of the pre- 
sent over the former exhibition, may be well 
accounted for when we record, that Mr. 
Linton, the Secretary, with honest frankness, 
avowing that the exertions in establishing 
the Society, for which he had been thanked, 
were. like those of his associates—exertions 
to serve themselves; concluded by stating, 
that since his return to England to the time 
of opening the Gallery for the previous eX- 
hibition, all his professional fees had amount- 
ed only to 35 guineas; but that, in con- 
sequence of that exhibition, he had received 
a thousand. ‘This it is, for genius in an 
opulent country to have an open and public 
mart: talent will be sure to develope 
itself where encouragement is thus liberal. 
Of the proper point of view in which the 
Society is regarded by the British Institue 
tion, there is reputable evidence in the 
enumeration we have given of the distin- 
yuished persons present ; and the fine picture 
of the R. A., Northeote, which adorns the 
walls, and a second donation of twenty- 
five guineas from Mr. Soane, Architectural 
Professor of the R. A., accompanied by a 
very handsome letter (he had previously 
made a donation of 50 guineas), evinced a 
like cordiality of feeling among the artists 
of Somerset louse. A second donation 


proven 
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(30 guineas) from Sir Gerard Noel, who 
had formerly given 100, and a further 
donation of 10 guineas from Baring Wall, 
Esq., were also announced. ‘The Duke of 
Bedford had recently, again, sent a donation 
of 100 guineas. And we are happy to add, 
that on the day of the private view con- 
siderable purchases were made (26 pictures, 
mostly of the cabinet class), to an amount 
of not less than £700, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Sm RR. C. Houre, Bart., has recently 
given to the British. Museum his splendid 
collection of books, relating to the history 
and topography of Italy, collected between 
the years 1785 and 1791, during two ex- 
cursions into that country. It consists of 
1733 articles, arranged aceordine to the 
ancient divisions of Italy. ‘i'wo other do- 
nations of the highest importance have 
Jately been made to the British Jiuseum ; 
a collection of coins, medals, bronzes, gems 
end drawings, worth more than £50,000, 
trom Mr. R.P. Knight. And a collection 
of pictures of extraordinary value, from 
Sir George Beauinont. There were edmitted 
into this national establishmeit last year, 
j 12, i ~) persOils. 

Mr. Green, Lecturer to the Colleve of 
Surgeons, &c., lias been chosen successor 
to Sir A. Carlisle, as Anatomical Lecturer 
to the Royai Academy. ilis competitors 
were Messrs. C. Bell, Brooks, and Carpue. 

The Diorama—'tVhe celebrated painters 
of the Diorama are preparing a piece, which 
they expect will eciipse their former per- 
formances ; it is a view of Rouen, and they 
have imagined a storm—wiich abates—a 
rainbow appears—the storm returns, and 
soon. ‘The illusion, if the execution should 
equal the design, will be beyond any thing 
that has yet been produced. 





vies 
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. DRURY LANE, 

ITTLE novelty has occurred during 

the preceding month at either house. 
At this, Mr. Kean has repeated his usual 
routine of characters, upon which it is pro- 
bable we shall speak more at large hereafter. 
On the 17th, he appeared in his much less 
“ccustomed part of Hamlet, in the pro- 
loundly moral and mysteriously interesting 
weedy of that name. With reference to 
a SWOPE, a this occasion, we shall 
Jt observe, that the character of the Prince 
of Denmark, dignified at once, and familiar, 


“i The nei oe : 
—™ Ss, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, 


be expectancy and rose of the fair State, 
— Blass of fashion, and the mould of form,” 
— Its indefinite admixture of assumed 
aa “crangement, its philosophic melan- 
lative : . irresolute irritation, its contemp- 
we strength and efficient weakness—its 
a8 and eccentric versatility!) was never 

“OSTHLY MaGazine, No. 408. 


one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Kean: 
though there were some few points in his 
conception of that character, which bore the 
stamp; atonce,of original thinking and correct 
discrimination, and which ought to be held 
ii remembrance inall future representations 
of the part. Of the instance immediately 
under review, however, impartial criticisin 
must acknowledge that it was far from an 
improvement on his former attempts ; that 
his deportment was still less princely than 
heretofore ; and his manner in general, whe- 
ther in tone, enunciation, or gesture, still 
less in unison with the temperament of the 
character. The sarcastic, the cynically 
irrascible (we might even say the sullen and 
the surly), superseded the inherently be- 
nignant, though supernaturally perturbed, 
pensiveness of the Hamlet of Shakspeare ; 
and Massinger’s Sir Giles, and Mr. Avan’s 
Glo’ster, occasionally broke forth through 
that “ noble mind,” which, however “over- 

2M thrown,’ 
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thrown, ” should not be metamorphosed. 
Add to which,there were curtailments, dis- 
jointing omissions and inaccuracies in the 
delivery of the text, which were quite un- 
pardonable. Nor was the play, in other 
respects, got up to the best advantage. 
Wallack had little of the Gaost, either im 
semblance or deportment ; and there was as 
little of awe-inspiring solemnity in his man- 
ner, as of evanescence in his appearance. 
Why Mrs. Faucit was borrowed from the 
other house to represent the Queen we know 
not; for, with all her attempts to ape the 
stately step and the portliness of Mrs. 
Siddons, we perceived almost as_ little 
of royalty in her Gertrude, as we did in 
the Claudius of poor old Powell ; who, with 
his dull monotony, and hereditary false em- 
phasis of force on every incidental, or even 
expletive adjective,* gave as illegitimate an 
idea of kingship as we remember since the 
days of King Cresswell himself. But the no- 
velty of the night was Miss Graddon in Ophe- 
lia; and, unless we were of the number of 
those who would barter Shakspeare and na- 
ture for a song, with what approval can we 
speak of this ? Ophelia is one of those sweet 
exemplifications of feminine character, in 
the felicitous delineation of which Shaks- 
peare stands unrivalled: nor is it possible 
for us to consider it in any other point of 
view than as a character that should be 
acted: but Miss Graddon can only sing. 
She displayed, it is true, in the fragments 
of beautiful airs with which the scenes of 
melancholy derangement are interspersed, 
the degree of musical accomplishment she 
possesses ; but shall we, in this sing-song 
age, be permitted to say, that even these 
lost their dramatic interest, in proportion 
to the skill and and execution bestowed 
upon them. Ophelia should appear to sing 
because she is mad, not to have gone mad 
because she can sing; and if the voice be 
pleasing and plaintive,the less of art appears 
in the singing, the nearer it approaches to 
wild simplicity, the more delightful the 
effect. We know, indeed, that such is not 
now the fashionable maxim ; but if Shaks- 
peare is to be thus Italianized, and the in- 
spirations of the divinest poesy are to be 
sacrificed to the flourishings of an air of 
music, let our theatric caterers be, at least, 
consistent—turn the tragedy of Hamlet into 





* Will the three-fold distinction of emphasis (that 
word to which Johnson so absurdly denies a plural) — 
the emphasis of force, the emphasis of quantity, and 
the emphasis of tune or inflection—never be dinned 
into the apprehension of readers and reciters? Will 
they never profit by the observation of realities, for 
the correction of their imitative arts; or be led to 
the conviction, that in the easy flow of spontaneous 
speech, the first belongs almost exclusively to sub- 
stantives and essential verbs: and never, but in the 
case of direct antithesis, to the adjective; that the 
second is the proper emphasis of adjectives and 
adverbs, increasing thereby instead of ' 
the power of the 
is the emphas 


diminishing, 
Se ensuing word: and that the third 
is of sentiment and emotion. 
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[ April), 
an opera; and if a Sapio or a Sinelair jy 
but robed as the Prince of Denmar| 
doubt but there are those who who Would 
be equally edified and delighted by hearing 
the finest soliloquies ever penned by band 
or moralist, given in air, recitative ang 
bravura. 


» ho 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Miss Foorr has repeated, several times 
the character of Letitia Hardy, and jys 
shone in her more appropriate sphere 
Maria Darlington. She has playedalso with 
some éclat Miss Hardcastle, in She Stoops 
to Conquer; and Mrs. Inchbald’s our 
comedy, Wivesas they were and Maids os 
they are, has been injudiciously revived, to 
exhibit this pleasing, but certainly not 
powerful actress, in another character (Mis 
Dorillon), much beyond her sphere. (j 
actual novelty this house has presented 
nothing. 

THE ORATORIOS. 

The Oratorios have been continued alter- 
nately at the two houses. We spoke of 
one at Covent-Garden in our last. We 
certainly were not better pleased when we 
went there again; for though it was Handel's 
Messiah that was announced, we thought 
the vocal corps inadequate to the sublimity 
of the music. We had one air, indeed, from 
Miss M. Tree, and two or three from Miss 
Graddon and Miss Love ; and we had 
Braham ; and Mme. Caradori was intto- 
duced for one Italian song; but it did not 
harmonize ; and there was too much of Miss 
Hamersley, and too much of Mr. Bellamy 
—who, though he has taste, and knowledge 
of music, has now only the ghost of a 
voice, which was always inferior to his skill. 

Drury Lane presented us, on Friday 11th, 
a higher treat ; and it was not the less s0 lor 
not being ad/ oratorio. Miss Stephens, Miss 
Love, Mme. Caradori and Miss Graddon ; 
Braham, Horn, Bedford, Robinson and Tin- 
ney make up something like a corps de od 
certe, which for gradation and variety cou 
not well be mended. From Mr. Tinney © 
Mme. Caradori! Can we imagine a voc 
scale of greater compass—the bass of on 
to the altissimo: and, for instrumental must® 
when we have mentioned Mr. Lindley’ 
concerto, and his accompaniment of ” 
ham, it would be superfluous to say we 
In the selection, also, we had like —s 
variety. Weber’s Kampf und Siez, OF f “ 
Battle of Waterloo, is worthy of its re 
tation. We do not know whether, ' : 
grand and the solemn, our ears could a 
learn, by a very short apprenticeship ‘ a 
ferent as they, undoubtedly, are), to P } 4 
him next to Handel. ‘There isa depth in - 
music which seems to breathe from the a 
land of metaphysics; and the sublime . 
music is certainly not the worse for touc 
ing the sources of the mysterious 1 ea 
feelings. Beethoven did not please wn 
the same degree ; nor Haydn ; but we e 
judicious sprinkling of our divine 7% 
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del. Nor were we sorry ( tance 
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1925.) 
trance is) to have a specimen or two of 
Bishop—especially as one of them gave 


an opportunity to come forth in 
full power (for, in truth, in mere abso- 
luce oratorio-singing, she is not quite at 
home); and another of them reminded us 
chat Miss Stephens, whether playful or 
sublime, Whether jouung the angelic choir 
with the great spirit of sacred song, or 
whispering soft echoes to her own sportive 
and delicious trills, can_ be equaliy sweet 
and captivating—touching every key of 
seuse with equal harmony. 


Miss Love 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, 

In consequence of the dangerous state 
of the gallery of the Fing’s Theatre, and 
the consequent repairs now going on, has 
been removed to the Theatre Royal, or 
little Theatre in the Haymarket ; which 
opened on Tuesday the first of March, 
with La Nozze di Figaro, and the ballet 
1’ Offrande aux Graces. In the opera, 
Madame de Beguis, in the Countess, and 
Madame Vestris, as Susanna, did ample 
justice both in acting and in song ; and the 
latter duet between them was ardently 
applauded. De Begnis was amusing in 
Figaro, and sung his buffa songs with equal 
execution and drollery ; while Garcia’s 
Cunt, and Porto’s Jassil, kept up the 
spirit of the performance. Madame Ca- 
radori did the page prettily; though not 
with all the spirit of which it is susceptible. 
Notwithstanding the smallness of the stage, 
they contrived to make the ballet a splendid 
and tasteful spectacle; and though the 
whole corps de ballet could not be exhibited, 
the dancing was excellent: Vestris and 
Leblond, Mme. C. Vestris, Mme. Julie, 
Xe. never fail to charm. We wish, how- 
ever, that a little more elegance and beauty 
could be found to represent the still-life 
graces. J/ Barbiere di Siviglia was not, on 
the Tuesday following, equally fortunate. 
Remorini, indeed, did justice to Figaro, 
lor De Begnis took the more appropriate 
part of Dr, Bartolo ; and Garcia’s merits in 


both kinds, as the Cownt, will not be dis- - 


puted ; but Madame Vestris was the only 
female singer: and, though an admirable 
Susanna, she is no proper representative of 
Kosina. As for the Signora who occupied 
the place of her attendant, we will in mercy 
spare her name ; and could have been 
obliged to her if she had spared our ears 
her song. 

; A new Drama of one act, called Adelina 
‘the music by Generali), was performed on 
Saturday 19; which, as a drama, was as 
interesting as its brevity and the simplicity 
of its structure could well admit. The he- 


foine has been betrayed into an unautho- 
rized Marriage ; and returning to her 
father’s house, apparently deserted, is re- 
pelled with anguish and anathema ; the un- 
justly suspected, or repentant husband (£r- 
veal however, by a fortunate coincidence 

Tought to the spot, and a reconciliation 


nevile 
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is effected by the good offices of Don Si- 
mone, the schoolmaster of the village—a 
sort of benevolent Lingo (though with a 
more respectable sort of pedantry, and less 
buffoonery ;)—but not till powerful ap- 
peals have been made to the feelings of the 
audience, by some trying situations, and, 
we must say, very fine acting. It is as an 
acting drama, indeed, that it is principally 
to be regarded ; for the music, though 
pleasing, is by no means brilliant. But 
the humour of de Begnis in Don Simone, 
and the exquisite pathos of Signora de 
Begnis in Adelina, were finely contrasted ; 
and Remorini, in the heart-rent father, 
Varner, shewed himself to be no less an 
actor, than in the varlet-like humour and 
effrontery of Figaro, in the act of J/ Bar- 
biere, which had preceded. Signora Cara- 
dori condescended to support the charac- 
ter of Carlotia, the sister of Adelina ; and, 
although we cannot ascribe the favouritisin 
with which she is always received exclu- 
sively to the captivations of her voice, un- 
doubtedly it was a condescension. As for 
poor Garcia, he was so hoarse, and had 
so much difficulty to suppress his cough, 
that it was wonderful how he got through 
his part at all. The castanet dance be- 
tween Leblond and Madame C. Vestris, in 
the divertisement, was admirable ; and, in 
the ballet La Coquette Soumise, the eye was 
gratified with tasteful combinations of 
grouping and scenery; and Vestris, the 
very prince of agile and graceful dancers, 
was well seconded and supported by Le- 
blond, Mesdames Aumer, C. Vestris, &e. 
ARGYLL ROOMS. 

Madame Catalani’s farewell concerts 
have rested for their attraction principally 
upon herself; and, as we are now, in all 
probability, to bid hera final adieu, we ought 
to give her a word at parting. Though not 
all that she has been, she is still the very 
Siddons of song; and graces and excellen- 
cies she has peculiarly her own; such in 
their kind as we have never heard before, 
and, probably, never shall again—for they 
belong to the very constitution of her voice 
and mind. Brilliancy, compass, volume 
and facility in the most rapid transitions, 
all are illustrative, and subservient emana- 
tions of one commanding attribute—power. 
With all our admiration, however, of that 
fulness of rich and commanding harmony, 
with which the empire of this attribute is 
manifested, we do not admit that it is every 
thing; or that there is nothing that is deli- 
cious and enchanting but what falls within 
the range of such domirion. Neither in 
the drama nor in song should every thing 
be Siddonian. ‘There are some soft moods 
that melt into the heart and thrill it into 
tenderness—that engage our sympathies 
too much to excite the veliemence of admi- 
ration, and charm us so much the more 
powerfully, even by this apparent want of 
And these are also among the le- 


power. 
gitimate triumphs of music. Madame 
2M 2 Catalani, 
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Catalani, in “Tome, Sweet Home,’’ does 


not delight us so much as Miss. 
for example, 
execution to which it would be absurdity 
in the latter to aspire: but in songs like 
this, simplicity and sentiment. not power 
and brilliancy, are what we require; and 
we are even dissatisfied when the execution 
is more conspicuous than the feeling. In 
the terzetto, “ Cruda sortie,” with Mirs. 
Salmon and Mr. Sapio, Posh eg Madame 
Catalani was gloriously effect Here she 
seemed to feel, at ones, the “ete iration and 
the triumphs cf hor ar& and manifested 
those graces in which she has no rival. 
But more splendid and delightful — still 
was her “ La Piceida Campagna,” i 
which she dis; wll her characteristic 
excellencies in) then tullest brillianey—— 
transition, volume and execution —tastetul 
ornament and discriminative harmony. 


MI. Tree, 


= 


Haved 


a 

NEW MUSIC. 
* Forgetme not when Beauties smile.” Ss me, 
J. A. Tattet. 2s. Liarmonie Insiitutiin.— 
The composer of this sony is (we sup- 
pose) young in his profession, as we hi : 
not met with his name on 


3 ‘ 
la ¢ 


y should not be 
led to linagine so trom the style of the 
composition now betore us. We have not 
for some time met with a songz which ex- 


hibited so mueh science with such elegance 


uny former 
occasion 3; but, we certainly 


MimMents are, une 


of melody. ‘The seeomn: 
fortunately, too it 


tli 
formers 


Neu 


for-juvenile per- 


. 
se yo ? ¢ ° 
2a li / ; ( r yf . ? f - D 7 £24466 { 
r .F . fe», - ' P 
4). McCarthy. 1s. 64. Chappel and Ca— 
rhis song must be a veneral fa vourite—the 


poetry is pretty, the air 


appropriate, the 
penny. animent elegant 


, and no where he- 


yond the powers of a ene ite pertormer. 
ee > OF er j P 29 
I, S i Lahoure is Ror ce. 
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( 7 tile yes “TS scr f enech i MLE, 
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setting them up, that we have seen. "Pha 
poetry is by the Comte La Gardo—+tho 
‘ IDL bail y (teas 
Moore of French literature ; and is supe 
sc . we IS SFIDCe. 
nor to the eh ye ° tho¢ . 
if Oi gia COURTYYy, 
Phe musie is alyways pleasing, sometimes 
; \ Le av. . 
original, and the lithoeranh 
| i l the lithow inlie engravines 
eauiihi “Eh ty t sey} 2 a 
ful, ae Ist and 2d are in the 
Martial style. an 
' tyle, and bear some resemblance 
to Saurin “ ft Tt a? , os = . 
| urs; the 24 is partien. 
larly novel and . ier st} ha 
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tr fad published this song some time 


—though she has powers of 


[April]. 
ago = score. It forms part of his am 
demical exercise as Mus. Bae, | = 
tainly is a most creditable Performanrs. 
very much in the Handelian style + and 
for a bass song, Is as effective as any that 
have met our shoeey ation. The accompa. 
niments are excellent, but too difficuls 
for any but profe ssors. 

Advice on Piano- ford > Playing and Singing. 
3s. Longman, Hare and Co.—Here ar 
no pretensions, no puff. The author him. 
self designates it as a humble essay ; ; and yer, 
we have met with no pamphlet of the same 
size, Which contains so many useful obser. 
vations. He has given one studio for the 
piano-forie, of two pages, which, if mastered, 
would of itself constitute a performer oi 
no middling abilities. We regret that he 
should have mixed any thing like party 
spirit in a work, otherwise, so excellent ; i 
was very possible to have given Mr. Logier 
his meed of applause, without speaking in 

opprobrious terms of any who are so w- 

(urtunate as to’ differ from him in opinion. 

Musical Encyclopedia, with Plates, by Jd. F. 
Danneley. Os. 64. Preston. —We have no 
hesitation in stating this to be equal, if not 
superior, to any dictionary of the size that 
has appeat ec in this language on the musical 
science. he author has given a ver 
CO pious collection of the most useful fore ign 
scieniifie terms, and, for the scale of the 
work, it contains an inimense mass of in- 
formation. 

PIANO-FORTE. ; 

Allegri Bravura. Nos. 5 and 6. ©. 
Crerny. ” and 8s. Boosey. a yese are two, 
or rat he r eec ompositions (for the 2d No. 
contains two Allegri) of the highest order, 
both as to difficulty and science. We give 
the preference to the Ist of the sixth No.in 
1), but they are all fine practice for first- 
rate performers. 

Rondoletto _— int on a favourile Cava- 
fina introduced % Th he Italian in Algiers. 
Czern 1 3s. les as This composer CaM, 
it seems, write papite musie when he 
chooses: this lesson is pleasing, brilliant, 


} 

ain 

aad not dithcult 
4 


Diveriizentos on the fav rte Sicthan Air 
“ Tome, svecet Home,” with Flute Accompan 
ment. Wy Ling. 3s. P reston.—A_ truly 
excelicnt lessen ; the introduction is ele- 


? 


cant, the variations are generally cha racter- 
istie, and none of them common-place: ™ 
is mod erately dificult. . 
Divertimento for the Prano- 
forte. p. Knapton. 38s. Gout iding.—A 
partald clegant lesson, without much = 
culty; it is particularly teae ‘hable, ant 
is hi kely to be a favourite with the master 
fantasie Brillante, t ntraducing the Waltz 
and Jag, - Chorus. J. Calkin. 3s. Lyndsay 
This brilliant lesson is about on the same 
scale of difficulty as the last. The airs are 
well interwoven in the a an 
. though not 


41S ap 21?S. 


the general effect very pleasi! 
original 


atlie 
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1829. ] 
“ Ronedeta sia la Madre.”’ Kialmark. 33. 
Condding and Dalmaine.— Rondo on a Theme 
feyry Der Freischiitz. J. wd. Tattet. 2s. Od. 
, and Som. “ Tell nie, my Heart.”” 
Variations.  Kialmark. 2s. 6d. Goulding 
end Co. — These picees are all easy of execu- 
tion. The two first are good, the secon«l 
narticularly so; the change to IZ major is 
beautiful. " The last we cannot admire. 

The Incantation Scene die Ler Lreischiitz, 
adapted for Harp and Piano-forte, with Ac- 

naniment for Flute and Visloncello, ad lib, 
Dochsae 6s. Boosey.—From the wildness 
of the modulations, and the rapid changes 
of key, we should haye thought this the 
last piece of music a harp-player would have 
Mr. Bochsa has done, in point 
of efeci, what we should have thought im- 
possible ; but, after all, ic is not the proper 
style for the instrument. 

“Fantasie Brillante, introducing the Dride- 
maids’ Chorus and Cavatina, from Der 


! 
at ected. 


for the Flute. 
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Freischiitz. C. N. Weiss. 3s. 6d. 77. 
Lyndsay.——These airs are beautifully ar- 
ranged, a la concertante, for the flute and 
piano-forte. The variations are brilliant, 
and the two instruments well contrasted. 
The flute lays well under the hand. 

The Nightingale, consisting of 12 short Solos 
fo. ee C, Weiss. 8s TT. Lyndsay. 
I hese studios or preludes, being completely 
all?’ improvviso, do not admit of an accompa- 
niment ; they are most excellent practices, 
comprising almost every sort of passage, 
and if executed with taste, are very elegant. 

The Beauties of the Preciosa, arranged for 
the Flute. C. Suust. 2s. 6d.—Cock’s Selec- 
tion of Irish dirs. Do. Do. 3s. 6d.-— 
Every body knows the delightful taste in 
which Mr. Saust breathes his meledies ; he 
has paid great attention to the marks ot 
expression in these little works, and who- 
ever observes them, cannot fail of imbibing 
a great deal of his exquisite style. 


a lS a ST 
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By have had nearly a week of dry 
v weather, and have, fortunately, 
gathered a peck of March dust, which, we 
trust, will ransom our crops. ‘This change, 
short as it yet is, has had a visibly good 
effect on the strong and low lands. With 
respect to the crops on the ground, and the 
spring culture, little, at present, can be 
added to former reports. A considerable 
breadth of wheat was sown in February,— 
too great a portion of the seed of inferior qua- 
lity, as are also the grass-sceds. ‘The diffhi- 
culties of the season considered, the lands, 
ior the spring crops, have been well worked ; 
high prices and growing prosperity acting 
as a stimulus and encouragement to the 
farmers: who yet complain, many probably 
with reason, that some of the landlords 
have been too hasty in withdrawing the 
percentage, and in demanding the full rent. 
Pean-sowing has been completed, excepting 
Mn the distant northern counties, and with 
extensive improvement, since the abomina- 
tion of broad-casting this pulse has been 
relinquished, in all districts where the com- 
mon sense of husbandry prevails, and in 
some others, where that sense is at length 
nascent. Beans, however, have been very 
generally dibbled,—few bean-lands, in this 
the dri. "The tea ant oa, triable tor 
_ at-sowing will 

“oon be finished; and indeed all the spring 
7 should the present favourable wea- 
ee pags ee stock of wheat on 
hitherto Portal ett to Be greeter than 
pectation will h — the barley, beyond ex- 
wg wah : 7 equal to the demand. 
The 4 agi ov beans are in great plenty. 
diliean ae on ers are on the alert, and the 
xtending, A moist and variable 


Winter is ne ’ 

iS not the most advantageous for 
high prices obtained for fat 
¢ particularly sheep, have com- 


eTazing: but the 
stock, mor 


pensated for all difficulties. Store cattle 
are sald to be cent. per cent. plus, higher 
than four years since; milch cows, in that 
respect, ranking next to horses, which have 
advanced even beyond our last report. 
Cart colts greatly in request; indeed all 
kinds of draught cattle, in defiance of 
the threat of steam and rail-roads. ‘The 
country is not unanimous, in opposition to 
the new corn-bill ; but the majority set their 
faces strongly against it; assuring themselves 
that Ministers will do the same. If so, it 
must arise from two causes,—the fear of 
offending a powerful parliamentary interest, 
and that their minds are not yet made up 
as to the amount of the import duty. The 
state of the farming labourers is suddenly 
and most advantageously changed through- 
out the country: there is no longer any sur- 
plus. Wages have considerably advanced ; 
and it is most desirable that they should 
still advance. It is amusing to find the 
farmers assuming to themselves the credit 
of this fortuitous circumstance : equally so, 
their display of the vast national advantage 
of dear bread-corn, and a heavy and whole- 
some load of taxation. The immense in- 
crease of commerce and manufactures has 
already had a considerable, and will have a 
decisively favourable effect on the interests 
of the agricultural labourers, male and fe- 
male, hitherto far the most numerous class 
in this country, and, during past years, 
overrunning the demand, whence they had 
no power to preserve themselves from 
pauperism. There is now a fortunate com- 
petition for labourers, between the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests ; which, 
together with the right of valuing their own 
labour, so long withheld from that impor- 
tant class, by the grossest political fraud, 
but of late years legally restored, will ope- 

rate, 
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rate, jointly, towards their future, perma- to 6s. 6d.—Pork, 4s. Od. to 5s. 84,.—n 


(April |, 


nent, just independence and well-doing. Dairy fed, 6s. 4d.—Bath Bacon, 3s 44 
The fall of lambs has been, thus far, generally — Best Irish, 4s. 10d.—Raw Fat, 25, & 
successful, with partial complaints of defi- Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 48s. to 89 
ciency. Our late letters are silent as to Barley, 32s. to 48s.—Oats, 295 tp "3, 
the rot in sheep, whence we have hopes’ Bread (London), Id. the loaf of ih 
that calamity is stayed. As usual,nocom- Inferior ditto, 74¢.—Hay, per load Gis. t 
plaints from our fortunate Scots farming  1(5s.—Clover, ditto, 80s. to 1 15s,—-Qine 
correspondents. The price of butcher’s 39s. to 52s. 6d. 
meat continues at such an extraordinary Coals in the Pool, 28s. 6d. to 41s, 6: 
price, as must encourage an extension of Middlesex, March 21 | 
breeding and feeding. : — 

Smithfield :— Beet, 3s. Sd. to 5s. 2d.— ERRATUM, p. 130, last Month:— 
Mutton, os. Od. to 6s. 2d.—Veal, 5s. Od. For “Mr. Duke,” read Mr. Burke. 








MEDICAL REPORT. 





O long as man be the subject of artifi- for humanity; there has been less of dis- 
cial associations, both mental and cor- ease, less of indisposition, than has been 
poreal, a medical report, though interesting, witnessed or endured for many months 
must, at the same time, be humiliating and preceding. Diseases of the acute form 
painful. have been of more rare occurrence, and 
Man, with a most imperfect knowledge nothing of that striking character to inte- 
of his own structure and organical powers, rest the public, has appeared in our inst- 
us well as of the nature and influence of tutions. The chronic form of disease has 
the elements that surround him—pregnant _ principally engaged professional attention, 
with volition—resisting control —can it and from the development of mind in all 
be matter of surprise that disease should ranks of society, and the consequent de- 
abound ? clension of charlatanical principles,—from 
He, however, who formed the great the more simple and scientific mode of 
powers of nature, and governs by them, medical treatment daily obtaining among 
prevails. He prolongs or shortens human what is styled the Faculty,—human suffer- 
ills, or human existence, by the instrumen- ing is upon the decline, even in those 
tality of the whole, as He will. The agency, maladies that were heretofore considered as 
however, of the whole, during the past attendants for life upon those who were 
month, appears to have operated favourably once subject to an attack. 
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ON the Sth March an alteration took place on duties and drawbacks; and the fol- 
lowing are to be paid on importation: viz. 

French Wines, in British ship, per gallon, 6s. All wine not otherwise described, 4s. 
per gallon.— British Plantation Coffee, 6d. per Ib. East-India Coffee, 9d. per lb. Of 
any other country, 9d. per Ib.— Russia Hemp, 4s. 8d. per ewt. 

In consequence of the foregoing alterations, speculations in Wine particularly took 
place for a few days only, which have already ceased—the stock in the London Dock» 
being so very considerable ; and the only change we find is, that hotels and taverl- 
keepers have generally lowered their prices about one shilling per bottle to the public. 
rhe duties on French wines were hitherto 1s. 54d. per gallon, and Spanish and Por 
tugal, @s. 7d. per gallon; Madeira, 7s. 8d. per gallon. The consequence of the foregoing 
alterations will benefit the revenue, by the increased consumption of all sorts of wile, 
and add to the comfort of individuals, by substituting wines in place of pernicious spirits. 
lhe late speculations have been attended with great profits: circumstances were par- 
ticularly favourable for the investment of money in produce, on account of low prices, 
the absence of supplies, and the general flourishing state of the country: the discou 
mens high prices of all government securities yielding but little interest, and the check 
he ‘ ge formation of Joint-Stock Companies by measures likely to be adopted, toge- 

er with the relief afforded to ae by an abatement in import taxes, have : a 
Re tiie “eaaged aga rade of the country. Spices were the article at first selec" 
" nna ne A x reap ; and the same goods changed hands many times a oY 

able balance to the several individuals concerned: but they extel 
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this elevation of prices j Were forced up in a short time to an unnatural value. — 
vr prices is, at the present moment, such as is certainly attended wi 
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we the markets are very dull; for, whatever may fairly be advanced as regards con- 
it must be admitted that high prices will materially diminish the regular con- 
The following are the articles to which speculators have directed 
their attention ; and we have noticed the rise, by comparing a Price Current of the Ist 
of January last and one of the present day :— 


1825. | 
He! 


sumption, 
sumptive demand. 





Advanced. Advanced. 
Aloes, Cape .+++-++++++ per cwt. 12s. IIemp....... sovees-. per ton 2/. 10s. 
Ashesee seccscsccccseeccccccecece OS | Indigo..... cece eoocccoece per Ib. Is. 
Balsam, Capiva....--+- +++. per Ib. Is. | Iron, English.... 2.00 per ton 2/. 10s. 
Bark, Carthagena. coe eS econ seeeecs 8d. és wa hacen treeerese es PCr lb. ] 2s. 
—, Yellow....++++- peeeeanenes Ze. | Nutmegs........ccccsesseccce 58. Gd. 
Barilla ....-eeece cece eees per ton 3/. | Qils, Linseed ............ per tun 60. 
BrimstOne soe se eeee ee eeecee cece Td, p WED 56 ossctasscconcoaees Oe 
Brandy..ss0.+++-eeeeee+ per gallon 6d. | Seal... eee. eee es 
Camphor .... +++ veeeee es per Cwl. Ol, Sperm ......ee ee ee eee Bl. 10s. 
Cassia Lignea.....e eee e ee eeee ee ol. | Peppers... .scesesceeeeee per Ib. 24d. 
CINNAMON. . ce ee ee cece eves “ee | Pimento ......ccccccccccccccee De 
‘JOVOS. cee cere terrae ee eeeecee We . | . 
Se eee ce seus Tbe | a WELT TTTT TT TTT ere 16d. 
COCOR os icesce cess scence POP CWE: Se, | DMMBr> or cere cscs cece -- per gallon 9d. 
Coffee «++. weaniee deine ae 24s, | Saffron.. .. 2... ++ -seeeee. per Ib. 12s, 
Cotton Wool.....+.ccesee. per lb. 5d. | Saltpetre se eeeeececeeeee Percwt. 12s. 
Logwood errr rT Se per ton Y/. Silk eee ee es soessecseses per Ib. 10s, 
ed GauMAelS ..cc.scccccccesces ISL] SUMEE. 0 cccces ccc ooeeee- per cwt. 13s. 
Otto of Roses......- coves Per OZ 17s. | Tallow 22.2.0 -scerscccccccccese St. 
GUM ..cccccee ose eeeeee per cwt. 20s. | Tar........++++e+0» perbarrel 2s. 6d. 


Lead. “er teeree eee “ef eer ee ee per ton QU. { Turmeric *eeeeee ee eeveeeeaee per cwt. 30s. 


Course of Exvchange-—Amsterdam, 12, 2.—Hamburgh, 36. 1l.—Paris, 25. 45,—An- 
twerp, 12.3.— Rotterdam, 12. 3.—Bourdeaux, 25. 45.— Vienna, 10. 0.— Madrid, 364— 
Cadiz, 364—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 49—Genoa, 45--Naples, 40—Lisbon, 514— 
Oporto, 513—Dublin, 93—Cork, 9}. 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 943; 3 per Cent. Consols, 933; 4 per Cent. 1822, 1054; 
New 34 per Cents., 1014; Bank Stock, 238 to 2383. 

Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/. 18s.—Silver in bars, standard, 
5s. O4d. 

4 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Evmoxps 
and Wotre.—Barnsley Canat, 320/.— Birmingham, 350/.— Derby, 225/.— Ellesmere and 
Chester, 105/.—Erewash, 0.—Forth and Clyde, 550¢.—Grand Junction, 305/.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 510/.—Mersey and Irwell, 0.—Neath, 400/.—Nottingham, 300/.—Ox- 
ford, 800/.—Stafford and Worcester, S00/.—Trent and Mersey, 2,150/.—Alliance British 
and Foreign, 183/.— Guardian, 22/.—Hope, 6/.—Sun Fire, 220/.—Gas-Lieut Chartered 
Company, 68/.—City Gas-Light Company, 000/.— Leeds, 240/.—Liverpool, 250%. 








MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 











ALMonDs :— Corrre :—Jamaica, Triage.... 70s. to 75s. 
ccinsemans .. per cwt. 12/. to 137. Jamaica, good .......... 978. to 104s. 
ag ee veese dleto 4. 5s.  ———-, fine .......... 105s. to 11s, 

Aww ..... teeeeseeeeeeees per ton 14/. -, very fine ...... 115s. to 126s. 

|, ae an Dominica ...... hove edn .e. 84s, to 98s, 
SHES :—Quebee Pot, per cwt. ...... 41s. Reticn . ... nec eeceues ... (none) 


United States...........2..0.0. 46s. 
Quebec Pearl... ., 43s. Corton :— 


low : 9 

Baniuia:—Teneriffe,....... perton 21. Grenada at common POTN od to 10d. 
| Nt sap iialaalatal seeseeeeee 2M Berbice... .cee cece ee e+ ld, to 124d. 
Sicily. ne ee ee ee Soe (none) Demerara .... cocescce cece 14d to hid, 
"it hdl escece oeeeeee 220, Sea Island,. ........04.. 1s. 10d. to 2s, 
a" _. New Orleans........ +... 124d. to 15d 
th andes +++.per ton 71.to 7110s. Georgia, Bowed ........ 12d. to 14d. 
==. SIE occas saaeeucnnees 15d. to 16d, 
est-Indian....... per cwt 60s. to 80s. | Maranham...... ceceesee 16d. to 17d. 
Qa ssccsscsccce cs B560D NOR, § — Path...s.. cece ccccee seer hdd, Oo Sd 
C cet, 95s. BE sc cnddascdeccccces SO eee 
OOO oe ces ccine teccccsnes CRMERD Pernambucco,.,....+.+++ 18d. to 19d. 
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Cotron—/ continued ). 
Surat... ce cece ee cece enee 
Madras...... $d. to 10d. 
Bommal.. ..cccccosssccese Od. to Dd, 
Bourbon... rade 
> ee 
TET eT ee 


Lid. to 12d, 


CURRANTS..... 


Fics, Turkey ............... 545. tod6s. 


Frax, Riga..........perton 52/. to 542. 
PR nicscs 0s cecesess ec SE, MOOR. 
Petersburgh .............. 48l. to 500. 

Hemp :—Riga.............. 441. to 40. 
Petersburgh .......0.scc000 434 to 44. 

—, half clean ........... 400. 

TIron—Petersburgh.......... 260. to 270. 
British Bar... 00 0s o6 Bate 108. 


InpIGo:'— 





Caracca Floras ...... per lb. 8s. to 15s. 
Sobra .... lis. to 12s, 
ee lis. to 16s. 
Os :—Palm..... »per ewt. 30s. 
Whale (Cape in bond)...... per tun 287. 
Galipoli cecos OM 
BMOOR 000 veceeee.. per jar 9, 
Florence... .... per half-chest 27s. to 2s. 
Pimento (in Bond)... .. per Ib. Lid. to 12d. 
PRSPER, OO... oc cc cccs 


$e ee ¢ 


.. 4d. to Yd. 
-» perewt. 18s. to 23s. 


40s, 


“va. 
e-* OS. 


Rice :—East- India, 
Carolina ..... aeinieecuteras 


Pie 0a wx 
Spirits (in Bond) :— 

Brandy, Cogniac, per gall. 3s.3d. to 3s.6d. 

, Bourdeaux .... 

Geneva... 








2s. 3d. to 2s.6d. 


Ie CO 
O29 802690268060 64906628 6s was Bele 


Bankrupts. 


9d. to 12d. 


12d. to ldd. 


ldjd. to 153d. 
.eeee per cwt. Y4s. to 98s. 


(April l, 
SPIRITS—/( continued). 
Rum, Jamaica......., Qs. 4d. to 3s. (4 
» Leeward Island... 25, 1g. to 2s. 44 
Sucarn:—Jamaica .. per Cwt. 68s, to Ay 
Demerara, &c............. 795. to 74s 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &. 2... 665. to 73; 
Refined, on board for exportation : 
Large Lumps, .. per ewt. 47s. to 4% 
Good and middling ...... 48s. to 54 
Patent fine Loaves... D8. to bis. 
Tatrow, Russia .. per ewt. 4s. to 4s. 
Tar, Archangel, per barrel ...... 1és. 6y, 
Stockholin... 5 énneu lh 
Tra, (£.-India Company’s prices): 
eae per ib. 2s. 4d. to 2s, fy, 
Congou ...5....ee08 25. 7d. 00 38..% 
Souchong...... 20066 dS 9d. to 45.104. 
Campoi ...........00 ase 4d, to 9s, Id, 
Twankay .... cee... 38. Gd. to 3s. ii, 
IHyson 
Gunpowder... ........ 
Toracco (in Bond) -— 
Marylazd, fine yellow, perlb. 1s.6d, to os. 
Tine colour ..... Od. to is 
Light Brown ...... 6660s ee fd, to is 
Virginia ....0.ccccsccecs, See Wie 
WIne (in Bond* :— 
Old Port ........ per pipe 421. to dil, 
New do. ... Lal. t0 lt, 
Lisbon .. 20/. to at. 
NS. na eawds 4écd xc bul. 
Caleavella ......e2-seee8 20h to dtl 
Sherrv........-... per butt 29/ to 
Teneriffe cctcceae OF pipe zal, to ott 
CPt canteecceeane hd. Jud. to ot. 
Spanish Red, 
per tun of 252 gallons.. 





3s. Ld. to Ss. 100, 
ds. 6d. to 7s. 4d. 


eae0ad80 00260686 


eseo@eeeerereveeee 8 # 


}2/. to 1¢l. 





5 a9 
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List OF Bankruptcies, announced between the 21st of February 


19th of March 1$25 ; extracted from the London Gazeilles. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
RCHANGELO, C. Gloucester-terrace, Bethnal- 
green, feather-merchant 
Draper, W. Malden, watchmaker 
France, T. Paddington, timber-imerchant 
Hopwood, J. Chancery-lane, bill-broker 
Morton, R. Westbury, corn-factor 


Russel, D. Longacre, linen-draper 


A 


BANKRUPTCIES. “This Month 8. | 
So] mes are in # renthe ses, 
ASHCROFT, J. J iverpoo!l 
- Liverpool; Chester, Stap 
\shton, J. jun. Kenney Bentley, Derby, cheese-fac- 
tor. (Brittlebank, Ashborne; Holme and Co 
New-inn . 
Barton, J. Tarlton, Lancaster, 
ton, Preston; and Norris, John-stree 
Bath, J. Devonport, grocer. 
and Church, 
Bennett, G. 


licttors® Ni 


» ironmonger. 


ITro (Finlaw, 
le s-inn 


malister. (Pilking- 
street, Bedford-row 
(Tink, Devonport; 

Great James-street, Bedford-row 
beck-street 


Seymour- place, butcher. (Hill, Wel- 
Bertram, MM. 


*hilpot-lane, soap- ‘ 
Charlotte-row ' a a. 

" furulenier nm Be stanton, Aldersgate-street, 
. Sironmonger. (Bird, Birmi ; 
Baxter and Heming, Gray's inn ns a 
Blunt, T. Twickenham, grocer. 

Butts, Pooley-street 
Brookes, S, 


manufacturer 


(Leigh, 


(Humphrey and 


OW-common, Mile-end, black ash- 
- (Mayhe 


w, Chancery-lane 


' ayswater, brewer, 
Symond's-inn , er. (Loveland, 


ake 8 rd- 

Candlin, W. Burslem, Stafford, shosmakes. . 

ing, Burslem; and Walford, Grafton-st D iiti 
Caton, R. Preston, milliner. (Woodburn, 

and Norris, John-street, Bedford-row cue. 
Charters, W. and P. Merthyr Pidvill, + Rushbury, 

tea-dealers. (Townshend, Bilston; anc h™ . 

Carthusian-street Si cha ses, and 
Clark, W. Elizabeth-place, Kennington-er chants 

G. Winter, Arnold-street, Newingtons UY 

(Borradaile and Ashmore, Kings eee toed Cross, 
Coliens, B.D. Bristol, hatter. (C ci aga 

Bristol ; and King and Lucking, —— wr. (Hamp 
Cooper, E. S. Liverpool, common brewe ‘Chancery 

son, Manchester; and Ellis and Co., 

lane 


. iy-chandlers: 
Croston, T. sen. and jun. Limenpor. ship ch 


ratite ¢ ., Token- 
(Mason, Liverpool; and Willis and Co 

house-yard Garrett, 
Dare, U. jun. Waterloo-road, butcher. | 


New North-street, Redlion-square 
Davy, W. Webber-street, carpenter. 
Williams, Bedford-row - 1 clothiel 
mg T. aa J. Almonbury, orks, ~ “* 
(Whitehead and Robinson, Huddersne’ ; 
Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane are.dealer: 
Dickson, G. M. Liverpool, _earthenware-dc - 
(Watson, Liverpool; and Adlington an 
ford-row r. (Wilson 
Drant, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, perfume ve ilje-street 
and Young, Sheffield; and Wilson, Gre ‘de, Hali- 
Dyson, J. Huddersfield, clothier. (Holroy: , 
fax ; and Jaques and Battye, New-inn 
Edwards, J. Rathbone-place, merchant. 


(Winter and 


(Jackson, 


: Jowgale- 
Manchester; and Sandem and Tindale, Dows 
hill 


; irthorne 
Ekins, J. Oxford-street, cheesemonger- (Fal and 

















pete Ser 


1825. | 
st. Alban’s, Hertford, and at Coleman- 


, orn and W. Oxford-street, lacemen. (Hurst, 
.Vans, . 


> Milk-syr*fereford-place, Commercial-road, haber- 
7 ~ (Farris, Surrey-street, Strand 
rorsaith, <. S, Hackney, haberdasher. (Brough, 
( HEky © 
Shoreditch 


rocer. (Pruen and Co., 
and Blower, Lincoln’s- 


(Mason, 


(Templar, 


(Pattrick, Tavistock- 


(Barrett and Turville, 


Foulkes, J- Cheltenham, haberdasher. (Hurd and 

Johnson, Temple 

French, 7. Che tenham, 
Cheltenham; and Vizar 
inn-fields : 

: J., and J. Fletcher, Radcliffe, Lan- 

, oo oo aa Manchester; and Hurd 

' nnson, Temple 

G pe go F. Pongerard, Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chants. (Courdillon and Hewitt, Bread-street 

Gardiner, J. Paddington, scavenger. (Carlow, High- 

arylebone : . 

el Cae, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. (Til- 
lotson, Colne and Beverley, Temple } ; 

Goodwin, W. Strand, bookseller. (Greenhill, Great 
‘arter-lane : ' 

a. Sunderland, master-mariner. (Hinde, 
Bishop Wearmouth ; and Blakeston, Symond s-inn 

Greenwood, J. Birstall, York, joiner. (Foden, Leeds; 
and Makinson, Temple 

Gregory, S. and J. Bowden, Manchester, merchants. 
(Phillips, Manchester; and Appleby and Charnock, 
Gray’s-inn 

Griffiths, J. Hollywell, coal-merchant. 
Denbigh; and Jones, Temple 

Hart, J. Gloucester, woollen-draper. (Hale, Bath; 
and Jenkins and Abbot, New-inn 

Harvey, W. Highgate, victualler. (Tatham, Castle- 
street, Holborn ; 

Hawes, R. B. Howley-street, Walworth, carpenter. 
(Watson and Son, Bouverie-street 

Hav, W. Rosemary-lane, victualler. 
John-street, America-square 

Hippon, W. Dewsbury, woollen - manufacturer. 
(Baker, Rochdale; and Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Hirst, J. Huddersfield, cloth-merchant. (Rushbury, 
Carthusian-street 

Howell, J. Cheltenham, plumber and _ glazier. 
(Cread, Cheltenham ; and King, Serjeant’s-inn 

Hurndall, J. Bristol, haberdasher. (Gates and Hard- 
wicke, Cateaton-street 

Jackson, J. Dover, tailor. 
street 

Jay, R. Kilburn, carpenter. (Saunders and Bailey, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Keene, S. sen. Long Ditton, coal-merchant. (Wal- 
ter, Kingston; and Chester, Parsonage-row, New- 
ington-butts 

King, T. Oxford, grocer. 
Gray’s-inn 

Lea, W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, broker. 
(Elkins, Broad-street, Golden-square 

Leigh, J. Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, engineer. 
(Holmer, Bridge-street, Southwark 

Levy, J. Hemming’s-row, glass-dealer. (Norton, 
Whitecross-street 

Meyrick, J. Blackman-street, grocer. (Winter and 
Williams, Bedford-row 

O'Shaughnessy, H. P. and G. Sherborn, Pall-mall, 
— (Walls, Bedford-street, Bedford- 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 
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Ousey, H. Ashtor-under-Line, cabinetm b y 
nett, Ashton-under-Line; and Ellis — Co, Chan- 

Overs, T. Toxteth 
wens, I’. Toxteth-park, near Liverpool, carter 
(Docker and Hindle, Liverpool ; an it ; 

pusatlo-strest, Holborn a eee, 

, S. High-street, Newington-butts, . 

(Winter and Williams, Bedford-row One 

Pattison, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Orred and Co., 
Liverpool; and Lowe, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane 

Perry, J. Gravesend, confectioner. 
Co., Upper Thames-street 

Pilkington, R. Blackburn, Lancaster, merchant. 
(Neville and Eccles, Blackburn; and Milne and 
Parry, Temple 

Pocock, J. W. Southampton-street, Strand, uphol- 
sterer. (Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall-court 

Porter, R. Hackney-road, baker. (Hinrich and 
Stafford, Buckingham-street 

Redshawe, T. Fleet-street, bookseller. (Kaye, Dyer’s- 
buildings 

Riva, G. and N. Sheffield, hardwaremen. 
land, Sheffield and Capes, Holborn-court 

Rolley, T. Sheffield, stone-mason. (Burbeary, Shef- 
field; and Darke and Co., Redlion-square 

Shanley, H. Little oe Wine and spirit- 
merchant. (Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton- 
street 

Simpson, J. sen. and jun. Liverpool, shipwrights. 
(Mason, Liverpool; and Willis and Co., Token- 
house-yard 

Smith, G. Watling-street, factor. 
James-street, Bedford-row 

Smith, T. G. Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, haber- 
dasher. (Fisher, Walbrook-buildings 

Stafford, S. Manchester, brewer. (Claye and Thomp- 
son, Manchester; and Adlington and Co., Bedford- 


(Saunders and 


(Cope- 


(Gunner, Great 


row 

Stanley, R. Old Kent-road, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Sise-lane 

Stead, J. Wakefield, architect. (Robinson, Wake- 
field; and Evans and Shearman, Hatton-garden 

Stoneham, T. Little Chelsea, brewer. (Cranch, 
Union-court, Broad-street 

Stranack, J. Park-place, Mile-end, master-mariner. 
(Gale, Basinghall-street 

Sweetapple, J. P. Chisenbury, Wilts, horse-dealer. 
(Coks, Andover; and Garrard, Suffolk-street, 
Pall-mall East 

Taylor, C. Salisbury, inn-holder. (Bowles and Co., 
Shaftesbury; and Yatman, Arundel-street 

Taylor, T. Ashton-under-Line, draper. (Whitlow, 
we and Willis and Co., Tokenhouse- 
ar 

Thornhill, W. York-place, New-road, horse-dealer. 
(Carton, High-street, Marylebone 

Tudor, D. ewport, Monmouth, ship-builder. 
(Davis, Abergavenny; and Williams, Redlion- 
square 

Vigor, W. Maidstone, butcher. (Stephens, Maid- 
stone; and Kaye, Dyer’s-buildings 

Walker, J. jun. Lambeth-walk, oven-builder. (Abra- 
ham, Jewry-street 

Wittenbury, E. W. Leeds, woollen-manufacturer. 
(Smith and Moore, Leeds; and Wilson, Greville- 
street 

Wren, T. London-wall, silkman. (James, Bucklers- 


bury 





Bardwell, G. Bungay, Suffolk, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Castle, S. sen. Durham, April 15 


Evani, G. Hastings, March 29 


April 5 Chesney, R. High Holborn, March Evans, P. Hungerford- market, 
Bartow, J.and W. Sheffield, April 28 “ , ; April 9 

Barn 4 ; Cleghorn, W. Ratcliff-highway, Evans, R. Grindley, Worcester, 
oe G. Skinner-street, arch 5 April 4 . 


arrow, R. and T. Li 
—. T Liverpool, 
= L. W. and J. H. Wrathall, 
Beaslon tts Southwark, March 1 
~ ey, R. G. Austin-friars, April 


Becher, C.C, | 
Berry, W. Alphi 
Bit 5 

Irks, E, Sheffield, March 19 
padbury, R. Stone, March 23 
Brooke” W. Hartlebury, April 4 

~ 8, R, Oldham, ‘Lancaster 
March 99 é 


town, G. N 

~~ G. New Bond-street, March 
‘Tyan, W. L. and R 

cpeultry, March 96 ee 
“Tuthers, D, Liverpool, Mar. 26 


Montuy y Mac. No, 408. 


othbury, March 5 
igton, near Exeter, 


Clively, E. Woolwich, March 26 

Cockburn, S. High-street, St. 
Marylebone, March 26 

Cowell, J. jun. Torquay, Devon, 
March 21 

Cox, R.A. Little Britain, Mar. 29 

Craig, J.and J. Davies, Basinghall- 
street, April 16 


Croxford, C. jun. Iver, Bucking- 
ham, March 26 

Curwen, J. Great Eastcheap, 
March 29 


Davenport, J. and A. Duyiap, 
aa Portland-street, Marc 
Davidson, W. and A. Garnett, 


Liv 1, April 5 
Devey, W. Holland-street, Mar. 5 
Durtnall, J. Dover, April 20 
Edwards, E. L. Cardigan, April 7 


2N 


Farrer, W. Friday-street, March 28 
Fasana, D. Bath, March 26 

Fell, W. Cloak-lane, March 26 
Fisher, J. Wolverhampton, April 4 
Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, Apr. 5 


Frost, J. sen. Bridli n-quay, 
April 19 

Gardiner, G. St. John- street, 
March 26 

Gerhardi, H. Savage- gardens, 
March 22 


Gillbee, N. Denton, Kent, May 7 
Gilpin, W. Villiers-street, April 19 
Glover, D. and J. Leeds, March 18 
Gravenur, W. Bristol, April 6 
Graves, J. Southwark, April 1? 
Gray, T. March, Isle of Ely, 
April 5 
Harrison, J, Padiham, Lancaster, 
March 5 
Harrison, 
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Harrison, R. Coleshill, Warwick, 
March 21 

Higgs, W. 
March 23 

Hill, J. Carlisle, March 30 

Hood, W. Hardley, and T. Hood, 
London, April 5 

Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
Portland-street, March 19 

Huntingdon, J. Skinner- street, 
March 29 

Hurry, J. Liverpool, March 19 

Hyatt, W. Dorset-street, Manches- 
ter-square, April 16 

Jeffreys, W. Regent-street, March 
26 

Knight, J. Halifax, April 7 

Lacey, J. Bristol, March 25 

Levy, J. A. Bucklersbury, March 18 

Lowe, S. Burton-upon-Trent, Staf- 
ford, March 16 

Lush, J. and W. High Holborn, 
March 29 

Lyall, G. North Shields, March 14 

Macdonnell, M. and Co., Broad- 
street, April 12 

Macgeorge, W. Lower Fore-street, 
Lambeth, March 5 

Meacock, E. Liverpool, March 29 

Meek, M. Knaresborough, April 9 

Middleton, J. T. Stone, Stafford, 
March 23 

Moore, J. and Co., Bishop Monk- 
ton, Leeds, April 6 

Morgan, M. Newport, March 25 


and Co., Bristol, 


Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Murphy, P. Charlotte - street, 
Bloomsbury, April 5 

Newman, J. Upper East Smith- 
field, March ‘15 

Nichols, S. and M. Woodstock, 
April 12 

Norris, R. Bury, Lancaster, March 
26 


Nunn, R. Queen-street, Cheapside, 
April 9 

Palyart, J. London-street, March 21 

Parker, W. Oxford-street, March 26 

Paternoster, W. Rochester, Mar. 5 

Phillips, W. Bristol, April 6 

Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, 
April 9 

Ploughman, H. Romsey, South- 
ampton, March 18 

Powell, E. Dover, April 20 

Poynor, C. Doncaster, March 22 

Preddy, R. Bristol, March 26 

Rees, B. Haverford West, April 7 

Ritchie, J.and Co., Watling-street, 
March 22 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, 
March 22 

Robertson, W. Liverpool, Mar. 28 

Robinson, W. sen. Craggs, within 
Padiham, Lancaster, March 25 

Robinson, W. Liverpool, April 6 

Rooke, W. Noble-street, April 16 

Sargent, G. F. Marlborough-place, 
April 5 

Simpson, W. Manchester, Mar. 22 

Smith, J. Bristol, April 13 








[April |, 


Smith, T. Hampton-W; 
Springweiler, A. Dukes 
Smithfield, March 99. °° ™ 
Stansbie, A. Birmingham, 4 
Stephens, J. Liverpool, Aprils. * 
Stevens, W. Northumberland sr 
P a March 29 ’ 
Stewart, W. Mitre-court, 
Stirk, W. Leeds, Aprilg 
Sweet, T. Frith-street, March » 
Sykes, J. and J. Hollis, Manche. 
ter, March 23 
taro a A Layton, March 19 
atner, C. Horton-Kirby, k 
Feb. 26 1 Kew, 
ese J Fae March 9} 
incent, G. St. } shi 
Southwark, March 10 . 
Wadham, B. Poole, March 93 
Wainwright, B. Hereford, April 19 
Wardale, W. Prestwick, March 2! 
Watts, R. Lawrence-Pountney-hili, 
ween Rh F. W 
‘ebb, . F. Wapping-street, 
March 26 ais 
Weeks, T. Southampton, April 
Welsh, W. Liverpool, April 4 
West, J. Richmond, April 9 
White, J. C. Mitre-court, Fe- 
church-street, April 16 
Whiting, T. Oxford, March 19 
Wight, S.and J. Leadenhall-street, 
arch 22 
Wilkin, S. Taverham, Norfolk, 
March 30 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


j R. Salisbury has discovered that the 


—_ 


Another Mechanic’s Institution was open- 


to 
Zs 


#@ Phormium Tenax, or New Zealand 
Flax, grows in Ireland in the fullest luxuri- 
ance. [thas been cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in the open ground, in the counties 
of Watertord, Cork, Limerick, Louth, Dub- 
lin, and Wicklow: it is perfectly hardy, 
having grown on one estate for thirty years 
successively, without being affected by frost, 
except once or twice triflingly on the tops 
of the leaves; and it is eapable of being 
propagated by offsets from the roots, in a 
ratio sufficient to prove that it may be 
brought into cultivation on a large scale. 

A favourite pastime of the Negro Arabs 


in Nubia, and which is also known among . 


the Arabs in Upper Egypt, is the Syredge, 
akind of draughts. It is played upon sandy 
ground, on which they trace with the fingers 
chequers of forty-nine squares. It is an in- 
tricate game, and requires great attention : 
the object is, to take all the antagonist’s 
pieces ; but the rules are very different from 
those of the Polish draught. The people 
are uncommonly fond of this game; two 
persons seldom sitting down together with- 
out inmediately beginning to draw squares 
on the sand. 

| Monument to Major Cartwright.—A meet- 
ing of the Committee for arranging the 
subscriptions for the erection of a public 
testimonial to the memory of the late 
Major Cartwright, was held at the house 
of P. Moore, Esq., M.P., on the 12th of 
March. It appeared that between £400 
and £500 might then be considered as sub- 

scribed, from comparatively private sources : 

and, when the contributions resulting from 

a public appeal shall have been added the 

mount will be considerably increased 





ed on the 10th of March, for the convenience 
of the inhabitants of Spitalfields, Bethnal- 
Green, &c. The meeting was held in 
Gibraltar Chapel, Bethnal-Green Road, 
and was attended by about 700 mechanics. 
It would have been much more numerous 
had not the size of the building rendered 1t 
necessary to limit the issue of tickets. The 
business was opened by the Chairman, Mr. 
Gibson, and explained in a very appropriate 
speech by Dr. Birkbeck, who we under- 
stand had been particularly requested (0 
attend. Mr. Partington, of the London 
Institution, then delivered a lecture on the 
Mechanical Powers. <A _ very —— 
subscription has been made, ge Pv 
among the silk-trade, in furtherance of tHe 
object of the Institution, and there seems 
every prospect of success. 
Mr. Fenner, Surgeon, of Aylesbury, a 
ing long experienced in his practice, . 
well as in his family, the deleterious effect: 
of Bakers’ bread, has been induced 4 
adopt the habit of baking at home; he oY 
serves that in eases of indigestion, gerd : 
a very desirable object, it is by no ee 
easy to excite the regular peristaltic ac “ 
of the bowels by diet ; it is common ID on 
cases to resort to purgatives, but ape 4 
tinued use is highly objectionable ; ane or 
inconvenience, he asserts, may be oby aie 
by the use of home-baked bread. Let a 
best and cleanest wheat be ground by 
honest miller without being dressed at : “ 
(no bran is to be taken from it), made 1 
bread and well baked; the first week wad 
one tries this, who has been requiring oat 
dicine daily, he will find such benett, "7 . 
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i be inelined readily to pa y 
= = a from the best wheat, the bread 
casi <o brown as may be supposed. House- 
hold bread, when made of fine flour, is in 
some cases of indigestion too astringent. 
Dr. Majendie, of Paris, tried the experi- 
ment of feeding dogs upon white bread and 
water; they all died within fifty days, while 
others, to Whom he had given household 
bread, differing only from the white by re- 
taining a quantity of the bran, continued to 
thrive very well upon it; one of the dogs 
that died, had been put upon his usual 
nourishment between the 40th and 45th 
davs, but nothing could save him from the 
fatal effects of white bread. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s new method of 
coppering ships’ bottoms appears to have 
succeeded. The president of the Portsmouth 
Philosophical Society says, he has minutely 
examined the Samarang since she came 
into dock, and asserts, on the authority of 
a naval gentleman experienced in the sub- 
ject, as Well as on his own, that no ship in 


his Majesty’s navy ever came home from 


a foreign station with a clearer copper, or 
ina clearer state of bottom; the accumula- 
tion of weeds and shells was peculiarly 
small, and little else but a few of the 
minutest limpets had became attached in 
the space of several months. 

A person at Bolton, named Roberts, 
has contrived an apparatus consisting of a 
hood and mouth-piece, which enables the 
wearer to breathe with ease and safety in 
the densest vapour; the inventor proved 
its efficacy in the presence of a party 
assembled for the purpose, by entering the 
stove-room of Messrs. Crook and Dean’s 
Foundry, Little Bolton, in which sulphur, 
Xe. were burning. He remained shut in it 
for twenty minutes without injury, though a 
person without the apparatus would have 
died in two minutes. 

M. Paixham has invented a mortar 
which throws bombs horizontally, exactly in 
the same manner as cannon discharge balls. 
This bomb-cannon, executed under the 
orders of the Marquis de Clermont Tonnerre, 
was lately proved at Brest ; it answered 
every expectation, and carried as far as the 
largest ship guns. The effect produced was 
‘0 powerfnl, that considerable changes are 
immediately to be made in the Naval 
materiel. In consequence of this invention 
Says the Journal des Débats), large ships 
= a aaa fave the advantage of crush- 
pe ~ i scnae without risk: a well 
me tae ise arge from one of these bombs 

Aa — or sink the largest ship. 
ina anal.——The new canal of Amster- 
min a @ Communication from the 
Posse at city, exceeds in depth and 
Britain . : Prpd similar work in Great 
sent Ded <9 frigate has already made 
tea remy » and there is sufficient capacity 

UP even of 80 guns. 
to “ee oe It has been proposed 

‘Miversity in the neighbourhood 
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of York; the venerable Ear) Fitzwilliam 
has, it is said, promised to contribute 
£50,000 towards its establishment. 

Weights and Measures.—The new act 
for regulating these, which comes into ope- 
ration on the Ist of May, will create trouble 
at first to persons in trade, and be the 
subject of confusion with their customers. 
It will be important to persons concerned 
to be provided with the new legal weights 
and measures, as the penalties of former 
acts attach to the present. ‘The variation 
in wine-measure is very considerable, the new 
gallon being about one-fifth larger than the 
present ; the new bushel will also exceed 
the present by about one thirty-second part. 

Mr. M‘Culloch, of Edinburgh, com- 
menced on Monday 2Ist, at Willis’s 
Rooms, a Course of Lectures on Political 
Economy, in honour (so states the an- 
nouncement) of the late Mr. Ricardo, 
The lectures have been well attended, 
and will be continued every Monday and 
Thursday till the course is concluded. A 
similar course is delivered, on intermediate 
days, at the London Tavern. 

Mr. Barlow’s method of correcting the 
local affection of vessels on the needle 
has been adopted in the Russian Navy ; 
and his Majesty the Emperor Alexander 
has presented Mr. B., through his Ex- 
cellency Count Levin, with a valuable gold 
watch and rich dress-chain, as a mark of 
the value which his Majesty sets on the 
useful discovery. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRICAL FuUND.— 
On Friday, 4th, at a dinner meeting of 
between three and four hundred gentlemen 
(with his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
presiding), above £1,500 was collected in 
aid of this meritorious charity. Mr. Faw- 
cett, in an able address, repelled some 
attack which had been made in a news- 
paper against it. The enjoyments of the 
day were varied by vocal and instrumental 
music, and the whole passsed off with great 
hilarity and éclat. 

The papers of the late H. Godwyn, esq., 
of Blackheath, containing, principally, the 
results of most laborious computations re- 
lative to interest, annuities, weights and 
measures; the determination of powers 
and roots; and applicable to the rules of 
mensuration and the higher inquiries of 
mathematicians, — are deposited in the 
library of the British Museum. 

A new lava island, lat. 15° 31’ S., and 
lon. 176° 11’ E., (by sun and moon, brought 
up by chronometer for four days previous), 
called Onacuse, or Hunter’s Island, was 
discovered in July 1824. 

Santa Fé, but lately regarded as the 
American Ultima Thule, may now be con- 
sidered a stage only in the vast plain be- 
tween the Mississipi and the Rio del Norte. 

Russian Horses.—The hardy natives of 
the country are small, lively, and animated ; 
very shaggy, and generally of a brown 


colour. In the interior, they are mostly 
2N 2 unshod 
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Unshod ; but will traverse any sort of ground, 
Up to their middle in snow. During the 
winter months, they are seen toiling ina 
cold of 20° below the freezing-point of 
Reaumur, as white as snow, covered with 
icicles and ghryme. During summer, they 
labour under the extreme of heat. Such 
are the animals that, with their brethren 
from the banks of the Volga, Kuban, and 
Don, composed the irregular cavalry of the 
Russian army, which sustained, uninjured, 
the fatigues of the campaign; as also the 
severity of the winter, which, on setting in, 
in the short space of one night, proved de- 
struction to those of the French army, na- 
tives of a warmer climate, in the disastrous 
retreat from Russia. 

Anthropology.—Dr. Willigins, of Kirch- 
berg, perpetuates the following curious oc- 
currences:—A man had several children 
born to him in lawful matrimony, most 
of whom had six fingers on each hand: he 
married a second time—still his children 
were six-fingered. A daughter by the first 
wife married, and bore two six-fingered 
children. 

A Meeting was lately held in London, 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the expediency of establishing a So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Litera- 
ture :— Colonel Nugent in the Chair.—A 
number of Resolutions were adopted, and 
a Committee appointed, 

Mr. Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic, 
which has been delayed some days by the 
Engravers, may be expected almost imme- 
diately. 

The Metropolitan Literary Institution, 
in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, have re- 
solved to admit subscribers, at three 
guineas per annum, or two guineas for 
half a-year, who will have access to the 
News-Room, Reading Room, and Library. 





WORKS IN THE PREssS. 


The Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, is preparing for publication, Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administration of 
the Rt. Hon. Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with Extracts 
from his Private and Official Correspon- 
dence and other Papers, not previously 
investigated. 

Mr. Phillips, author of Pomarium Bri- 
tannicum, and other works, has just com- 
mitted to the press his new volume, on 
which he has been so long engaged, en- 
titled “ Floral Emblems,” containing, to- 
gether with a complete account of the 
most beautiful picturesque devices, em- 
ployed in ancient and modern times, by 
the most celebrated painters and poets ; 
a Grammar of the Language, whereby, in 
the most pleasing manner, ideas may be 
communicated, or events recorded, under 
semblances the most fanciful that can be 
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[April |, 
applied to the purposes of amusement », 
of decoration. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, ang » 
Account of his Life. By Robert Southey 
esq., complete in 1 vol. 24mo. boards.” 

The Minnesinger’s Garland, or § q 
mens (selected and translated) of the 
Poetry of the German Minnesingers ¢ 
Troubadours of the 12th and 13th Ce, 
turies, will be speedily published. 

Mr. Wardrop announces for publication, 
the whole Works of the late Matthey 
Baillie, M.p. ; with an Account of his Life. 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries 
of the Human Body, vol. ii. By Robert 
Harrison, A.B.T.C.D. is nearly ready. 

Dr. Gordon Smith is preparing a system 
work on Medical Police. 

An Historical Dissertation is preparing 
for publication, upon the Origin, Duration 
and Antiquity of English Surnames. by 
William Kingdom, esq. 

A New Work by one of the Authors of 
Body and Soul, entitled the Village Pastor, 
in one volume, will be published in the 
course of the month. . 

Vol. 3, of the English Flora, by Sr 
James E. Smith, is announced. _ 

Miss Benger’s Memoirs of Elizabeth 
Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, daughter oi 
King James I., with Sketches of the most 
distinguished Personages, and the State o! 
Society in Holland and Germany during 
the 17th century, are in the press- | 

Mr. Buckingham announces his Travels 
among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the 
countries East of Syria and Palestine: 
including a Journey from Nazareth to the 
mountains beyond the Dead Sea ; from 
thence to the great plain of the Hauran 4 
Bozra, Damascus, Lebanon, Balbeck, 
and by the valley of the Orontes to Seleu- 
cia, Antioch, and Aleppo. 

Dr. Malkin, head ae of Bury — 
has in the press, Classical Disquisitions, aM 
Curiosities, critical and historical. .. 

Proposals have been circulated for en 
lishing, by subscription, 1 about “ 
quarterly parts, Species Conchysors 
or, Descriptions of all the Known Spe “a 
of Recent Shells. By G. B. Sower 7 
F.L.s., &c. Illustrated by coloured — 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.s., Xe. The in 
scriptions in this work will be ona 
Latin and English. The number of spec 
and varieties to be described and be o 
are 5,000, which will be contained in {ro 
900 to 1000 plates. 

An inedited MS. of the celebrated A 
nelon has been lately found buried wy 4 
the archives of the establishment 0 a 
Anne, in the town of Cambray. Mt 02 
composed by Fenelon in the year er 

and is entitled, Réponse de 0 Archevegy - 
Cambrai au Memoire qui luia été envoye § 
le Droit du Joyeux Avénement. 


The Eve of All-Hallows, oF Adelaide 
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Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peter's River, Lake Winnepeek, 
Lake of the Woods, &e., by William 
HI. Keating, A.M, &e., is nearly ready. 

The History of Paris, from the earliest 

riod to the present day, is announced 
ication. 
oo of Spain has just authorized 
the printing of the Autographical Journal 
of Christopher Columbus, and those of 
several other illustrious Navigators, which 
have been preserved in the Escurial with 
the most religious care, but which no one 
has hitherto been allowed to peruse. 

The Pictures; The Betrothing ; No- 
vels. Translated from the German of 
Lewis Tieck and Thomas Fitzgerald, the 
Lord of Offaley, and Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, a Romance, are nearly ready. 

Mr. James Jennings has in the press, 
Observations on some of the Dialects in 
the West of England, particularly Somer- 
setshire. 

Dr. Thomas Busby will shortly publish, 
Coneert-room and Orchestra Anecdotes. 

Dramatic Table-Talk, by Richard Ryan, 
esq., is just ready. 

a othe esq-, Author of the Life 
of Wren, &c., has in the press, the Schools 
of the Fine Arts. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, by 
Major William Parry, is just ready. 

The Complete Governess, an entire 
system of Female Education, by a Lady, 
is announced. 

A Series of Sixteen Designs of the cele- 
brated Retzsch, to illustrate Schiller’s Bal- 
lad of “ The Fight of the Dragon” en- 
graved in outline by H. Moses, will shortly 
be published. 

Early in April is promised, a Catalogue 
of all those Pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds which have been engraved, with the 
Names of the Engravers, &e. &c. 

Among forthcoming novelties, we notice 
rom several publishers’ lists) a Sequel 
Volume to Evelyn’s Memoirs : it is by Mr. 
— and is expected in about three 
weeks. 

A Journal across the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and of a Residence in Lima and 
other parts-of Peru, in 1823 and 1824, 
by Robert Proctor, esq., is announced for 
publication. 
noe Howison, Author of Sketches in 

per Canada, is preparing for the press, 
— Scenes and ‘Travelling Recrea- 
The Remains and Memoir of the late 
oe Charles Wolfe. a.B., Author of 
~ Ae the Burial of Sir John 
A. Russell, tne cau Gee . a 
Whatever profits may arise from the’ al 
“re to be placed at the di the 
Author’s I: relly Rage Boers. <a lee May 
_. S Kam'ly, for charitable and re- 


livionc 
! g10us purposes, 


The Right Joy a i 
tory of a oyous and Pleasant His- 
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the Chevalier Bayard, will be published in 
a few days. 

Thoughts in Rhyme. By an East An- 
glian, will be ready in a few davs. 

“ Pompeiana,” by Sir W. Gell and J. P. 
Gandy, with more than a hundred Engrav- 
ings, is announced. 

A second volume of Captain Brookes’ 
Travels in Norway, &c., will speedily be 
published. ; 

In Paris, the Album of the famous for- 
tune-teller Mademoiselle le Normand is 
announced. The prospectus styles it a 
precious collection of secret memoirs, lite- 
rary miscellanies, and letters of celebrated 
persons, &c. It is to consist of five large 
quarto volumes, or above eighty volumes 
in octavo! and to appear in parts. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the 
Repair of Parish Churches, are just ready. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic, dis- 
covered at Pompeii, by John Goldicutt, 
tect, is announced for publication. 

Ned Clinton, or the Commissary ; com- 
prizing Adventures and Events during the 
Peninsular War, with curious and original 
Anecdotes of Military and other remarkable 
Characters, will be published in a few days ; 
also, volume 2 of Naval and Military Anec- 
dotes. 

Rev. Henry G. White, will shortly pub- 
lish, in 1 vol. 8vo., the Reading- Desk ; or, 
Practical Remarks upon the Reading of 
the Liturgy: with Notes upon its con- 
struction, embodying the substance of a 
Series of Sermons, preached at the Asylum 
for Female Orphans. 

Mr. Penn has in the press a new edi- 
tion of his Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, revised 
and enlarged with relation to the latest 
works on Geology. 

Dr. Gordon Smith is preparing a sys- 
tematic work on Medical Police. 

Preparing for publication, Practical Ob- 
servations on Hydrocele, with a view to 
recommend a new Mode of Operating for 
that Disease, which is exempt from the In- 
conveniences that have been found to at- 
tend all the other operations; and at the 
same time more simple and equally cer- 
tain of producing a cure. Illustrated with 
Cases. To which is added, some Practical 
Observations on Bronchocele, and on In- 
flammation of the Mamma; accompanied 
with a Table, containing upwards of One 
Hundred Cases of Bronchocele, treated at 
the Monmouth Dispensary. By James Hol- 
brook, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and 
Surgeon to the Monmouth General Dis- 
pensary. = 

The Student’s Assistant, or Derivative 
Explanatory Index, containing the prin- 
cipal Terms used in Anatomy, Botany, 
Chemistry, Medicine, and Surgery; by John 
Charles Litchfield, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the 
Medical Society of London, &c. - . 
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The Magistrate, or Sessions and Police 
Review, Critical, Humorous, and Instruc- 
tive, will be published on the first of May, 
aid continued monthly. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni. 
versity of Leyden. ‘Translated from the 
Latin, by James Nichols, author 7 Cal- 
vwinism and Arminianism compared in their 
Principles and Ti ndency.— Volume the first 
will soon be published. 

Preparing for publication, a new 8vo. 
Edition of ‘* Gostling’s Walk in and about 
the City of Canterbury ;” embellished with 
plates, and edited by the Rev. John Met- 
calfe, M.A. 

Correspondence relative to the Pros- 
pects of Christianity, and the Means of 
promoting its Reception in India, will be 
shortly published. 

The encouragers of active industry, in 
whatever spot it may be requisite, will be 
glad to learn, that the Laws of the Mexican 
Rivers, which have hitherto governed the 
operations in this quarter, are now translat- 
ing from the last Spanish Ordinances ; 
which will be accompanied with Observa- 
tions on the Rivers of South America, and 
of the various Mining Association. 

The author of Fifteen Years in India, 
and Memoirs of India, has now in the 
press, a work in three volumes, entitled, 
“ Forty Years in the World, or Sketches 
and ‘Tales of a Soldier's Life.”” New Edi- 
tions of his former efforts are in prepara- 
tion, illustrated by maps and plates. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diable 
Diplomat, par un Ancien Ministre. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the 
Repair of Parish Churches, one vol. Svo., 
twelve plates. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the Philo- 
sophical, by W. Mitford, esq. 

Ina few days will be published, the New 
Shepherd’s Calendar, a new volume of 
Poems, by John Clare. 

Aids to Reflection, ina Series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton, with Notes, and Interpolated 

Remarks, by S. T. Coleridge, esq. Post Svo. 
_ A third volume of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of Literary Men and Statesmen, by 
Walter Savage Landor, esq. ; 

The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern ; with an Introduction and Notes, 

Historical and Critical; and Characters of 
the Lyric Poets, by Allan Cunningham, 
m 4 vols. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, 
the late Richard Ayton, e 
moir of his Life, and a fi 
graved by F. C. Lewis. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Lan- 
guage, simplified by a Display of their In- 
corporation into the Enghsh Tongue, with 
= Notes ; forming part of Mr. Hall’s 

itellectual System of Education (as ex- 


by 
sq., With a Me- 
ne Portrait, en- 


[ April F 
plained in a public Lecture, delivered 4: 
Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, 8th of Via 
1824), whereby an adult, previously unac. 
quainted in the slightest degree with Latin, 
was enabled in the short space of only seve 
days, to acquire so considerable a knoy. 
ledge of the Latin Language, as to trans. 
late, parse, and scan, the,whole of the First 
Book of Virgil’s Aeneid. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Longman and Co.’s Catalogue of Qjq 

Books. Part III. for 1824-0, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey; by George 
Cavendish. With Notes and Illustrations ; 
by S. W. Singer, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Ss. 

Life of Frederic Schiller; with an Exa- 
mination of his Works. 10s. Gd. 

Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain in the 
Royal Navy, in 1675-9. 8vo. 

Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, a.m. 8vo, 
15s. New edition. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
esq. By J. Boaden, esq. 2 vols. Sv. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, 2 
vols. 8vo. French, 16s. ; English, 18s. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. English, 12s. 

Account of the Life and Writings ol 
Thomas Brown, M.p. By the Rev. D. 
Welsh. S8yo. 14s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Key to the German Language and 
Conversation ; after the Plan of Bossuet- 
By D. Boileau. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Popular Modern Geography. By Alex. 
Jamieson, Lup. Parts 1, 2, and 3, is. each. 

Cards of Euclid. By the Rev. J. Brasse- 
os. Gd. in a case. a 

Analecta Latina Majora ; contammg Se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors, 
with English Notes. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilder- 
ness. By Mrs. Taylor. Svo. O58: — 

A Latin Grammar; by I. J. G. Schiller. 
Translated from the German ; by George 
Walker, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

Sophoclis CEdipus ‘Tyrannus ex recell- 
sione Petri Elmsley, A.M. SV0. 9 | 

Furker’s Philosophical Catechism. ]2mo- 
4s. 

Wilson’s Systems of Infant Schools. 
Svo. Gs. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Ladies’ Scrap- Book and Picturesque 
Repository of the Fine Arts. Part I. Svo 
2s. 6d. 

Portrait of Wm. Cobbett, esq. 2% 

Little Red Riding Hood. By Kien 
Lane. £2. 2s. reat 

Portrait of H.R.H. the Duke of 10" 
By Geo. T. Doo. £2. 2s. Folio: 

Etchings. By D. Wilkie, B- 4+ - 
£2. 2s. bi 

Thirty-three Original Designs - 
Gay’s Fables ; drawn and etched by ! 
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Catholic Miracles ; with a Reply to Cob- 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 13s. 
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By a 
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Select Poets of Great Britain: with Cri- 
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Svo. 8s. 
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Mode of drawing Vessels by a Locomotive 
Engine Boat. By Thomas Grahame, esq. 
Svo. 3s. 

teasons against the Repeal of the Usury 
Laws. 8vo. 4s. 

Proceedings of the Catholic Association. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Real Grievances of the Irish Peasantry. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sketch of the Pecuniary Transactions of 
Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Two Minas and the Spanish Gue- 
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against them by various Writers. By James 
M‘Queen. S8vo. 6s. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Political Economy. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
esq. S8yo. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Fry’s Lectures on the Romans. 8vo. 
12s. 

Canticles, or Song of Solomon. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters toa Sceptic. 4s. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects 
of Christianity, and its Reception in India. 
3s. 6d. 

The Progress of Dissent. By a Non- 
conformist. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Seientia Biblica. 3 vols. royal Svo. £5; 
demy Svo. £3. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. By 
the Rev. George Paxton. Second edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. 

A History of the Christian Church, from 
its Erection at Jerusalem to the Present 
Time; on the plan of Milner. By the 
Rev. John Fry, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 

The Whole Works of the Most Rev. 
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Father in God, Robert Leighton, pp, 
Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is pr. 
fixed a Life of the Author, by the Rey, j 
N. Pearson, M.A. 4 vols. 8yo. 36s, 

Calvinistie Predestination repugnant to 
the General Tenor of Scripture: shewn iy 
a Series of Discourses on the Moral Att. 
butes and Government of God. Delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dubjin, 
By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, »,p, 
M.R.ILA., King’s Professor of Divinity jy 
Trinity College, Dublin; Dean of Ardag, 
and Rector of St. Mary’s, Dublin. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Residence and Travels in 
Colombia, in 1823-4. By Capt. C. S. Coch- 
rane, R.N. 2vols. 8vo. 3Us. 

Travels in the Timmannee, Kooranko 
and Soolima Countries, in Western Africa. 
By Major Laing. §vo. 15s. 

Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, Vol.1V. 
Svo. 18s. 

Miscellaneous Observations and Opinions 
on the Continent. By R. Duppa, Lt... 
Svo. 295s. 
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REV. DR. PARR. 
Bee: at Hatton Parsonage, near 

¥ Warwick, on the evening of Sunday 
the 6th inst., in his 79th year, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuei Parr, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of Graffam, in Huntingdonshire, 
&e., after an illness of about two months’ 
continuance ; during which the affectionate 
sympathy of his friends was not less assidu- 
ous than the prayers and supplications of 
his parishioners, for the prolongation of the 
life of their most valuable friend and pastor. 

Rarely does it fall to the lot of men in 
general to witness such a splendid combi- 
nation of talent, learning, and moral worth 
as the character of Dr. Parr presented. 
In intellect, he was a giant, revelling and 
glorying in that strength by means of which 
he was enabled to defy opposition, to over- 
throw all competitors, to break them to 
pieces, and to trample them to dust, if 
they besought not that forbearance which 
he refused to no man. Occasionally, he 
might be thought, by some persons, to 
wanton in power—to assume the sceptre, 
and put on the purple; for, enthroned in 
intellectual might, he dreaded no rivalry : 
—but let all remember, that he was inca- 
pable of the slightest feeling of jealousy at 
other men’s claims, or victories ; he re- 
joiced in their powers, and aided their 
triumphs; and seldom, indeed, has the 
world possessed a man who has contri- 
buted so frequently, so essentially, and ° 
with so much delight, to the success of all 
who sought his aid. He was not to be 
vexed by ignorance, irritated by dulness 
or provoked by folly : for he always made 
unasked allowances for every man’s situa- 


tion, circumstances, capacity, or want o! 
capacity; and it was only when ignorance 
presumed to teach—when dulness _pre- 
tended to be wit, or folly domineered, that 
his ire was kindled; and he inflicted un- 
forgotten, unforgiven wounds upon the 
self-love of persons, who neither knew 
him nor themselves. — 

The majesty of mind beamed in his eye, 
and was stamped upon his forehead, and 
required none of those external indications 
of coronets and mitres, which supply the 
absence of realities in the “little great; —~ 
exhibiting the shadow without the ‘sub- 
stance—the attestation without the sign 
ture. 

His knowledge of the human character, 
in all its varieties, appeared to have yan 
intuitive. He marked the eye; he — 
the countenance; and the prophet of ok 
did not more fully comprehend the = 
writing upon the wall, than he all the _ ’ 
as well as all the obvious, features of ti 
mind. 

Endowed with that indispensable ~ 
site to literary eminence which 1s foun = 
a memory at once retentive and exact, r 
attracted the pure ore from all that he = 
and all that he heard. If any mind mig® 
be pronounced magnetic, it was his. - 

Possessing, in the stores of his — . 
mind, the essence of all that the tat a 
wrote ; profoundly skilled in all eede: 
comments upon Jewish history and waft 
tian doctrine; master of all sagen 95 
divinity ; versed in all creeds, as we a* : 
in the decisions of councils and sy™ oon 
and equally well acquainted with rae! 8 the 
controversies which have agita Greek» 
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Greek, 

churches 5 
rjvus periods, 


the Latin and the Protestant 
as ulso those which haye, at va- 
divided the literary world ; 
being a most learned philologist, erudite 
classical scholar, and profound metaphy- 
gician ; skilled in general science, and more 
especially in the principles of legislation ; 
‘oad in ecclesiastical and general 
history, as well as in the systems of ethics 
and philosophy, of all ages and nations — 
the “spirits of the mighty dead ’’ might be 
said to come at his call; and the poets, 
the orators and philosophers of antiquity 
mentally appeared at the invocation of a 
genius transcendant as themselves. ‘To 
estimate his acquisitions to their full ex- 
tent was impossible ; knowledge in him 
was an ocean, the boundaries of which no 
one ever discovered—the depths of which 
no one ever fathomed. 

Such a man, enjoying unabated vigour of 
intellect, and undecaying firmness of pur- 
pose, though almost on the verge of his 
eightieth year, Was a spectacle sublime as 
that of the polar sun blazing at midnight, 
and pouring forth floods of light when the 
ordinarv laws of nature decree darkness. 

That such talents and such learning 
should be accompanied by a commensurate 
kindness of heart and urbanity of manners, 
isnot more than thinking men would ex- 
pect, nor less than good men would desire. 
IIe was the personal friend of his humblest 
parishioners ; and to them he was an ex- 
pounder of Scripture, alike able, zealous 
and faithful: and whilst he taught them 
to abhor every speeies of hypocrisy and 
fraud, they witnessed that his practice and 
his precepts were in exact accordance. 
Religion in him had no taint of supersti- 
tion, or bigotry: he believed that the fold 
of Christ included all that have faith in 
lis mission, and obey his precepts; and 
the rest of his fellow-beings he presumed 
not to judge. He soothed the afflicted, 
alvised the friendless, consoled the widow 
and the fatherless, and sought to lighten 
the captive’s fetters: he was, indeed, the 
friend of those “‘ who had none beside to 
help them.” His conversational inter- 
course Was instructive and delightful, -al- 
most beyond parallel: the hospitality of 
ancient times prevailed at his table, and 
lis hourly liberality proved his contempt 
lor riches, 

Dr. Parr was born at Harrow : his fa- 
ther was a surgeon of that place ; and his 
paternal grandfather was rector of Hinck- 
ley, in Leicestershire. He was at the 
head of Harrow school in his fourteenth 
—- a on the death of Dr. Sum- 
ret : ting recommended him as his 
eee . 7 en appointed to the head- 
sisi of . had it not been for the imma- 

: us age. At Harrow, he con- 
Bishop _ armen with Dr. Bennet, late 

a Bea — and the celebrated Sir 
"sei eae he removed from 

ee e ta ish himself as a teacher 
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at Stanmore, almost all the boys of the 
upper school accompanied him. He be- 
came successively master of the Grammar 
Schools of Colchester and Norwich; and 
was preferred, in 1780, to the rectory of 
Asterby, in the diocese of Lincoln. This, 
in 1785, he exchanged for the perpetual 
curacy of Hatton, in Warwickshire. In ad- 
dition to the benefice above-mentioned, the 
Rev. Dr. Parr held the living of Graffham, in 
Huntingdonshire, which was presented to 
him by Sir Francis Burdett. Through the 
present Earl of Dartmouth’s grandfather, 
he also obtained, from Bishop Lowth, a 
prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. Parr 
was twice married—first to Ann, of the 
ancient house of Mauleverer, in Yorkshire ; 
and afterwards to Mary, sister of the late 
Rey. James Eyre, of Solihull, in Warwick- 
shire. By his first wife, he had several 
children, all of whom died in their infancy, 
except Catherine and Sarah, both of whom 
he survived; the first married to John 
Wynne, Esq., of Garthmillis, in Denbigh- 
shire, and left two daughters, now living— 
Catherine and Augusta; the eldest of 
whom is the wife of the Rev. John Lymes, 
Reetor of Elmley Levit, in Worcester- 
shire. 

Dr. Parr was not doomed to experience 
liberality where it ought to have been most 
exhibited. He was never patronized by 
the government: but derived his prefer- 
ments, and that competence, which so 
happily gilded the sunset of his life, and 
which he so nobly united with mental in- 
dependence, from his own exertions, and 
those of private friendship. Distinguished 
as Dr. Parr was for his moral charac- 
ter, his persevering exercise of all the 
duties of his station as a_ parish pastor, 
and his zealous and enlightened attach- 
ment to our civil and religious constitu- 
tion, this neglect of him, by the ruling 
powers, is obviously traceable to the known 
independence of his character. ‘The secret, 
indeed, may be explained by an extract from 
his admirable work ** On the Character of 
Mr. Fox;”’ in which he states, that “ from 
his youth upwards he never deserted a 
friend, nor violated a public principle ; that 
he was the SLAVE OF NO PATRON, AND 
THE ORGAN OF NO PARTY; that he formed 
his political opinions without the slightest 
regard, and acted upon them with total dis- 
regard to personal emolument and profes- 
sional promotion !”’ 

MRS, ANNA LJETITIA BARBAULD. 

At Stoke Newington, on the 9th in- 
stant, in the 82d year of her age, Mrs. 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, daughter of the 
late Rev. John Aiken, D.D., and widow 
of the Rev. Rochmont Barbauld. 

This distinguished lady, whose fame is 
second to none of the female writers of her 
country, was born at Kibworth, in the 
county of Leicester, on June 20th, 1743. 
She was indebted to her learned and ex- 
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emplary father for the solid foundation of a 
literary and classical education; a boon at 
that period rarely bestowed upon a daughter. 
{n the year 1/56, she accompanied her 
family to Warrington, in Lancashire, where 
her father was appointed ene of the tutors 
of a dissenting academy. She published, 
in 1772, avolume of poems, which im- 
mediately gave her a place in the first rank 
of living poets. The next year, in con- 
junction with her brother, the late John 
Aiken, M. D., she gave to the world a 
small but choice collection of miscellaneous 
pieces m prose. 

On her marriage, in 1774, she went to re- 
side at Palgrove in Suffolk, where her Early 
Lessons, and Hymns in Prose, for Children, 
were composed—masterpieces in the art of 
juvenile instruction—monuments at once of 
her genius and of the condescending bene- 
volence which presided over its exercise. 
In 1785, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld quitted 
Palgrove, and after a tour on theContinent, 


and some months passed in London, they © 


settled at Hampstead. 

Some pamphlets on public topics, printed 
anonymously, but marked for hers by a 
style of almost unrivalled brilliancy and ani- 
mation; and a Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce on his exertions for the abo- 
lition of the Siave ‘Trade, were the principal 
efforts of her pen during many succeeding 
years. 

In 1802 she and Mr. Barbauld fixed their 
abode at the village of Stoke Newington, 
whither they were attracted by her affection 
for her brother, and desire of enjoying his 
daily society. A Selection from the Guar- 
dian, Spectator and Tatler, introduced by an 
elegant essay ; another from the MS. cor- 
respondence of Richardson, with a Life of 
the Author, and a view of his writings pre- 
fixed ; and a Collection of the best English 
Novels, with biographical and critical pre- 
faces, served in succession to amuse her 
leisure; a higher effort of her power was 
the splendid poem entitled Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven, which appeared early in 
the ensuing year. 

This was the last of her separate pub- 
lications, but she continued occasionally to 
exercise her poetical powers, which she re- 
tained in undiminished vigour nearly to the 
latest period of her life. 

She sunk by a gradual decay, without any 
severe bodily suffering, and with perfect 
resignation and composure of mind. 

The moral qualities of this admirable 
woman reflected back a double lustre on 
her intellectual endowments. Her prin- 
ciples were pure and exalted, her sentiments 
on all occasions mild, candid and generous, 
No one could bear her faculties more 
meekly: neither pride nor envy had the 
smallest share in her composition ; her bene- 
ficence was proved by many acts of bounty 
and her courtesy, kindness, and indulgence 
to others were unbounded. Her society 
was equally a benetit and a delight to ail 
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within her sphere. She Possessed many 


warm friends, and passed th 
life without an enemy. 

Mrs. Barbauld has left behind her many 
unpublished pieces both in verse a 
and a complete edition of her works, wis, 
a selection from her correspondence, may 
be expected to appear under the superin. 
tendance of her family. 

While inserting, with a melancholy satis. 
faction, this brief memoir, with which 4 
correspondent has favoured us, of one oj 
the greatest benefactors to the presen; 
generation, from the lead taken by her iy 
improving the system of early domesti: 
education,—it would be, upon our part, a 
want of that gratitude which is the very 
heart of moral justice, if we did not particu. 
larly notice the obligations of the Monthly 
Magazine to Mrs. Barbauld, to whose 
pen are to be ascribed several of the most 
pleasing and interesting essays and poetical 
effusions which graced its earliest numbers, 

DR. TILLOCH, LL.D. 

Ir is with feelings of deep emotion that 
we have to announce to our readers the 
death of Dr. Alexai:der ‘Tilloch, the founder 
and editor of the hilosophical Magazine. 

Alexander Tiiioch was a native of Glas- 
gow, where he was born on thie 28th of 
February 1757. After receiving that liberal 
education which in Scotland is so much 
more accessible than in England, imured 
from his earliest life to a habit of thinking 
for himself, possessing an inquisitive mind, 
and imbibing an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
he devoted much of his attention to the art 
of printing, in which he conceived much 
improvement remained to be made. As 
he was not bred a printer himself, he had 
recourse to Mr. Foulis, printer of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, to whom he applied 
for types to make an experiment in a new 
process, and that nothing less than the art 
of stereotype printing: the experiment sue- 
ceeded, and Mr. Foulis, who was a very 
ingenious man, became so convinced of o 
practicability and excellence, that he enterec 
into partnership with him in order to carry 
iton. ‘They took out patents in both — 
land and Scotland, and printed several small 
volumes from stereots;< plates. A fe 
years afterwar?s wr. Tilloch discovered, 
that he was but a second inventor, and 
that the art had been exercised by 4 
Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, jeweller, nearly 
fifty years before. This circumstance, if it 
did not disgust Dr. Tilloch, made him think 
less of his discovery ; and soon after he 
left Glasgow for London, where he became 

one of the proprietors of the Star evening 
newspaper. But even the avocations of 8 
daily journal, and the political vortex ito 
which all who are so connected are Ul- 
avoidably driven, could not divert his mind 
from his favourite pursuits. He therefore 
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now several works of a similar descrip- 
tion, continues to maintain its high charac- 
ter. ‘To this, the philosophical acquire- 
ments of the Editor, who possessed an ex- 
sive knowledge of many departments of 
physical science, were, In a great degree, 
conducive ; and various papers by himself, 
in the earlier volumes, are by no means the 
east interesting of their contents. During 
the last three years, however, the ravages 
of the disorder which has terminated in his 
death, disabled him from taking an active 
art in conducting the work. 

Dr. Tilloch devoted much of his valuable 
time to the Steam-engine, and had a large 
share in suggesting and maturing the im- 
provement on what is called Woolf's engine. 
The ruling passion may be said, in Dr. 
Tilloch, to have been strong almost even in 
death; for he had entered a new patent for 
a steam-engine only a fortnight before death 
closed his eyes, and the world lost a man 
who had devoted a long life to the advance- 
ment of science. ‘This melancholy event 
took place at his house in Barnsbury-street, 
Islington, on the 26th of January last. 

In private life, Dr. Tilloch was amiable ; 
in conversation, acute, intelligent and com- 
municative ; few persons possessed a clearer 
understanding, ora warmer heart. We have 
already stated that Dr. Tilloch was one of 
the proprietors of the Star newspaper, and 
for many years he took an active share in 
its management; for the last five years, 
however, the editing has been confided to 
other hands, and the opportunities which a 
long and protracted sickness enabled him 
to devote to study were appropriated to 
science, in the promotion of which he was 
always ardent and persevering. 

Dr. Tilloch was a member of several 
literary and scientific societies, and few 
individuals had stronger claims to such 
distinction. 
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WILLIAM OWEN, ESQ., R.A. 

This distinguished artist died on Friday, 
Keb. 11, aftera protracted illness, in nearly 
his 60th year; not, however, by the natu- 
ral progress of disease, but by having lauda- 
num administered instead of other medi- 
cine, through the mistake of a chemist’s 
boy, in inverting the labels of two different 
bottles. Mr. Owen was a native of Wales, 
vad came to London with the late R. P. 
Knight, esq. The professional character 
of Mr.Owen, and his rise and progress in his 
art deserve more ample notice, than we have, 
at present, either the leisure or the docu. 
ments to prepare. As a portrait painter, 
he hed himself the discriminative modesty 
which usually accompanies genuine merit, 
always to acknowledge, that he did not ap- 
proach Reynolds ; and it may be added, 
tirat the description of merit he did possess, 
Was, I a considerable degree, of a distinct 
character from that of the yet unrivalled 
flary of the English school of portraiture. 

Ne eminence he attained was the result 
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as much, at least, of unwearied dili- 
gence as of genius; and the evidence of 
its not being grounded upon early attain- 
ments in science,—that of anatomy, and 
diligent study of the naked figure, in par- 
ticular,—was conspicuous to the critically 
discerning eye : for if his style, in some par- 
ticulars, was vigorous, the drawing both of 
his heads and hands was frequently feeble ; 
and his proportions did not come out sutti- 
ciently intelligible, if we may so express 
ourselves, through his drapery.* This was, 
perhaps, the principal 1eason why he did 
not much succeed in displaying the ele- 
gance of the female form, and why his hap- 
piest efforts in this way displayed rather the 
prettinesses of the artist, than the genuine 
characteristics of feminine loveliness. In 
the sphere of his academic duties he was 
greatly respected ; and the Jibera) manner 
in Which he communicated his advice com- 
manded the love and gratitude of the stu- 
dents. Many of his numerous unfinished 
portraits, Mr. Leahy, who occupies his 
painting rooms, has, we understand, been 
of Jate employed in completing. Mr. 
Owen was originally a pupil of Cat- 
son’s, R. A.: and, like his more distin- 
guished colleague, Stothard, was originally 
a coach-painter. His funeral, which took 
place on the 19th, was a private one; but 
was attended by the president of the R.A., 
and by his old friends, Messrs. Westma- 
cott, Phillips and Thompson. He has 
left a widow and an only son, the Rey. 
Win. Owen, to deplore his loss. 





J.H. PARRY. 

Tur late Mr. John Humfreys Parry was 
born in 1787, near Mold, in Flintshire. 
His father, who was Rector of Llanferns, 
sent him at a proper age to the grammar 
school at Ruthin; and on his removal 
placed him in the office of his maternal 
uncle, Mr. Wynn, a Solicitor, at Mold, 
with a view to the profession of the law. 
He subsequently entered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar in IS1]1. Asa barrister, he chose 
the Chester circuit, and for some time 
practised with every prospect of success ; 
but becoming possessed of property, by 
the death of his father, and being at- 
tached to the social pleasures of the me- 
tropolis, his practice gradually dwindled, 
till, at length, he lost all connexion with 
the bar. Mr. Parry married a daughter 
of Mr. Thomas, a respectable solicitor, of 
Llanfyllin, 





-_— —— ———— 


* We do not mean to insinuate, that the dissecting 
knife should be conspicuous in the strokes of the 
pencil, and the muscles and arteries be seen through 
the clothing, as is frequently the case in the 
figures of one of the great artists of the day, and in 
those of some of his imitators; but the drapery 
of the clothed figure, whether imitative or fanciful, 
cannot be properly laid by the artist whose imagina- 
tion is not completely possessed of the anatomy 
and naked proportions of the form, 
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Llanfyllin, in Montgomeryshire ; and has 
left a large and amiable family, of three 
daughters and two sons, almost without 
provision. Mr. Parry was the author of 
several poems inserted in the Welsh Melodies, 
and the projector of the Cambro- Briton. 
He published the Ist volume of a great 
desideratum in biography, called the Cam- 
brian Plutarch; and had,a short time previous 
to his melancholy death, been appointed to 
euperintend the Welsh portion of the great 
National History, about to be published 
by Government. 









COLONEL STANHOPE. 

On Saturday, March the 5th, by hanging 
himself on a beam in one of the out-houses 
in Caen Wood, while in a state of mental 
derangement, the Hon. James Hamilton 
Stanhope, brother of the present Earl 
Stanhope, <Aide-de-camp to General Sir 
John Moore and General Graham, and, 
latterly, to the Duke of York, and M.P. 
for Dartmouth. At the siege of St. Se- 
bastian, this gallant officer received a grape- 
shot wound in the spine. Severe as his 
consequent sufferings were, it Was, how- 
ever, the decided opinion of the eminent 
surgeons by whom he had been attended 
that the ball could not, without imminent 
risk of fatal consequences, be extracted. 
Whether by the pressure of an extraneous 
substance, or by the adhesion of the nerves 
themselves during the passage of the ball, 
the result was, that not only the spine was 
morbidly affected, but the whole nervous 
system partook of the injury. l'requent 
exfoliations of the bone had taken place. Of 
late, Col. Stanhope appeared very abstracted, 
was in the habit of sitting a long time, as if 
in a state of stupor, and then would sudden] y 
start up, as if from sleep or upon an alarm. 
Within a few days he had complained very 
much that he could get no sleep, in conse- 
quence of the pain he endured. About 
two years ago his wife, the eldest daughter 
of Lord Mansfield, died, and his grief at 
the loss of her was very great. 
and nervous irritations created by the 
wound, acted upon by mental causes, seem 
to have induced temporary insanity. ‘The 
Colonel gave up his establishment after the 
death of his wife, by whom he had one son, 
who is now living. He was held in the 
highest esteem by all in the neighbourhood 
who knew him; and the unaffected sorrow 
of the domestics, who gave evidence be- 
fore the J ury, bore testimony to his worth 
aS @ master. He was remarkably pious, 
although from his early youth in the army, 
and he paid the highest attention to reli- 
gious duties, and was much given to litera 
pursuits. He was related to the late Right 
Hon. William Pitt, who placed him in the 
army Contrary to his father's wishes. He 
was in his 39th year. We understand that 
he was about to be marred toa young lady, 


who was on a visit to Caen Wood, at the 
wine the dreadful event took place. 


The pain 
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BARON BRAYBROOK, 
AT his seat at Bellingbear, on the Beh 
of February, after a lingering illness, jp 
his 75th year, the Right Hon. Richanj 
Aldworth Griffin, Baron Braybrook, 
Braybrook, in Northamptonshire, Loni 
Lieutenant, Custos Rotulorum, and View 
Admiral of Essex, high Steward of Wok. 
ingham, Rector of Saffron Walden, Proyos 
Martial of Jamaica, and Hereditary Visite; 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Hj 
Lordship was born July 3, 1750; and may- 
ried, in June 1780, Catherine, youngest 
daughter ofthe Right Hon. Grenville, who 
died Nov. 6, 1796, leaving a numeroys 
issue. He succeeded, in May 1797, tu 
the Barony of Braybrook, and the Aud. 
ley End estates, on the death of his relative 
John Lord Howard de Walden and Bray- 
brook, at which period he had been four 
times elected member for Reading ; a dis- 
tinction on many former occasions conferred 
upon his ancestors. His Lordship was the 
representative of two of the most ancient 
fumilies in the county, being descended pa- 
ternally from the Aldworths of Stanlake, 
and in the female line from the Nevilles ot 
Billingbear. We cannot conclude our notice 
of this melancholy event, without express- 
ing our deep concern for the loss of this 
highly respected nobleman, who has been 
long endeared toa very large circle of rela- 
tions and friends, by the most upright and: 
honourable conduct, the exercise of the most 
benevolent affections and extensive charity. 
By those who are enabled to appreciate 
his truly Christian and social virtues, and 
high intellectual acquirements, and more 
especially by the immediate members of 
his afflicted family, the memory of this 
amiable individual will long be most af- 
fectionately cherished He is succeeded in 
his title and estates by the Hon. Richard 
Neville, one of the representatives of the 
county of Bedford. 





LADY JERNINGHAM. : 

AT her house in Bolton-row, on Wed- 
nesday, at the age of 77, Lady Jerningham, 
eldest daughter of Henry, eleventh Viscount 
Dillon, by his wife Lady Charlotte Lee, 
daughter of George Earl of Lichfield, and 
grand-daughter of Lady Charlotte Fitz- 
roy, daughter of King Charles II. She mar- 
ried, in 1767, Sir William Jerningham, Bart. 
of Costessy, in Norfolk, who was the re- 
presentative of one of the few remaining 
families of English gentry, prior in date to 
the Conquest, and was descended on his 
mother’s side from King Edward III. Sir 
William died in 1809, leaving by his widow, 
the present Viscount Stafford, and Lady 
Bedingfield, besides two sons, since cut off 
in the flower of their age, viz. Ww illiam, 
who signalized himself, by his distinguish- 
ed bravery, in the Austrian service ; 
Edward, an English barrister, and Secre- 
tary of the late British Catholic Board, 
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| who knew him, and whose death was 
an irreparable loss to the members of his 
communion. The venerable lady, whose 
pine we now commemorate, had been 
ae in health for the last twelve 
months, and breathed her last without a 


struggle. 


by al 





Mrs. FRANKLIN. 

It is with the strongest feelings of regret 
that we present our readers with a detail of 
the melancholy demise of this truly amiable 
and accomplished lady ; yet, painful as the 
task is, we trust that by those to whom her 
superior abilities have afforded somany hours 
of instruction and delight, the particulars of 
her premature death, as well as some account 
of her life, will be received with no small 
degree of interest. 

Mrs. Franklin, better known as an author 
hy the name of Eleanor Ann Porden, was 
horn in the year 1795; she was the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Porden, anarchitect 
of considerable talents, which are displayed 
in the building of Eton Hall, (Lord Grosve- 
nor’s), the King’s Stables, Brighton, &c. He 
was well known in the literary world, and 
highly esteemed by many of its most dis- 
tinguished characters. 

Miss Porden’s education, which was 
private, and under the immediate direction 
of her father, was of a superior, and rather 
uncommon description ; and, notwithstand - 
ing her talents as a writer were of such 
an high and comprehensive order, they 
have not as yet been duly appreciated, 
beyond the bounds of a favoured and select 
circle. 

At a very early age, Miss Porden disco- 
vered agenius for poetry ; but the work of this 
much lamented lady which was first known 
to the public was called * The Veils, or 
the Triumph of Constancy,” a poem in six 
eantos, highly estimated for its union of 
poetical grace and scientific intelligence ; 
it was published in 1815. The success 
of the fair writer, upon this occasion, 
however, does not appear to have 
urged her into any precipitate display of 
further efforts, as it was not till three years 
afterwards that she again appeared before 
the public, as the author of “ The Arctic 
Expedition,” an interesting poetic tribute 
to the gallant adventurers who were en- 
gaged in one of the most perilous enter- 
prizes by which the present age has been 
distinguished. ‘This poem, it is said, led 
to her union with Captain Franklin. 

Another effusion of Miss Porden’s mnse 
was “an Ode on the Coronation of his 
most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth, 
ia July 1821.” The circulation of this; 
we believe, was rather private ; but her 
grand work, “ Coeur de Lion, or the Third 
Crusade,” in sixteen cantos, two vols. 8vo. 
and one of the greatest efforts of a female 
pen in the annals of English literature, was 
published in June 1822, 
th ye what rendered this lady more wor- 
at’ for Pang as well as an exampie 
on me Imitation of young people, and 
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in their attainments, was her exemption from 
vanity ; for notwithstanding the encomiums 
and gratifying attentions which she was 
in the habit of receiving, and the con- 
viction of her own svperiority, which 
her great natural judgment must have 
pointed out, yet her manners were, at all 
times, perfectly easy and unassuming ; and 
though able to converse on subjects far 
beyond what is expected of ladies in gene- 
ral, to young people, and those not her 
equals in information, she ever adapted her 
conversation, so as to avoid ever making 
them fee] their inferiority, and was particu- 
larly animated and pleasant to every one. 
In the month of August 1823, Miss 
Porden gave her hand to Captain Frank- 
lin, to whom she had been some time 
engaged, and who had then recently re 
turned from the land expedition employed 
to assist in exploring the Polar Re- 
gions. Happy, but brief was their union. 
In the circumstances of Mrs. Franklin’s 
death there was something unusually dis- 
tressing. Constitutionally delicate, it has 
been generally, though erroneously, under- 
stood, that the fatal event was occasioned 
by grief at her husband’s departure, acting 


upon a previously debilitated frame. This, 
however, was not the case. 
Mrs. Franklin, whose’ mind eagerly 


sought every kind of useful information, 
entered with great energy into the enter- 
prizing spirit of her husband; and, not- 
withstanding her devoted attachment to 
him, and the severe trials and dangers at- 
tendant on the expedition, she earnestly 
wished him to repeat the attempt, hoping 
that he might accomplish the object so 
much desired.* With this delightful antici- 
pation she looked forward to welcome his 
return ; but, alas ! a pulmonary complaint, 
from which she had suffered nearly two 
years, reached its crisis about the time that 
Captain Franklin received his orders to 
proceed on the expedition, and she was 
given over by her physicians five days pre- 
vious to his quitting home. 

Mrs. Franklin, who had not till then 
been considered in danger, expired on the 
evening of the 22d of February last, exactly 
one week after she had bidden her beloved 
husband an eternal farewell; leaving a 
daughter, eight months old, unconscious 
of the loss of so truly valuable a motber. 

JOHN 


* Captain Franklin, Lieutenant Back, Dr. Rich- 
ardson and Mr. Kendall, with eight other persons, 
composing the overland expedition to the Arctic 
Regions, embarked at Liverpool on the i6th of 
February, on board the Columbia packet, for New 
York. From New York they are to proceed to 
Upper Canada, and thence to Fort Chepewyan, on 
their way to the Polar Sea, by Mackenzie River. 
On reaching its northern extremity, Captain Frank- 
lin and Lieutenant Back, with part of the exped!- 
tion, proceed to the westward, in the hope of reach- 
ing Behring’s Straits; while Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Kendall, with the other party, proceed to the east- 
ward, tracing the coast of America, if possible, te 
the Copper- Mine River. 
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JOHN YOUNG, ESQ. 

This well known able mezzotinto en- 
graver died on the 7th March, after a very 
long harassing illness. As keeper of the 
British Gallery, a delicate and difficult 
office, he acquitted himself in a manner 
which did him great honour; for he was 
the friend of artists, and a conciliator where 
many sore feelings, jealousies and angry 
passions could not fail to be generated. As 
connected with the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, and other charities ofa similar kind, 
he was also distinguished for unwearied 
zeal and judicious humanity. In his own 
department of art he possessed first-rate 
talents : he was, besides, a good judge of 
painting, and its sister-arts. His value 
will be rendered more apparent by the 
blank occasioned by his loss, than it was, 
perhaps, during his active and useful life. 





JOHN BAXTER. 

At his house, No. 3, Upper North Place, 
Gray’s- Inn- Lane (where, for the last 
twenty years, he had followed, though in a 
humble sphere, with great generosity and 
benevolence, the profession of a surgeon), 
died, on the Ist of March, John Baxter: a 
man whose name the machinations of that 
faction so long in power, and which entailed 
upon this country by tar the greatest por- 
tion of the burthen of its present enormous 
debt, have caused, in defiance of the humility 
of his station, to be recorded on the page of 
history, by an unparalleled attempt to sub- 
vert the constitutional law of treason, and, 
by the substitution of the legal sophistries 
of construction and distortion, subject to 
the arbitrary discretion of usurping autho- 
rity, the lives, the liberties and rightful pri- 
vileges of the people. And if worth alone, 
inflexible integrity and unshaken fortitude, 
without the adventitious aid of fortune and 
of station, could challenge the attention of 
mankind, John Baxter would have been 
eatitled to more distinction than frequently 
emblazons the titles of the hereditary, or the 
court-created great. He was by trade, origi- 
nally, a working-jeweller ; but, attached from 
his youth to anatomical and medical science, 
became qualified, in his maturer years, for 
regular admission, which he obtained, to 
chirurgical practice. Previously to this ini- 
tiation, however, he had devoted his manual 
industry to the support of himself and his 
family in the humble calling to which we 
have alluded ; and the simplicity of his 
inanners accorded, at all times, with the sta- 
tion in which he was originally placed. He 
had, however, a clear and logical understand. 
ing, Was far from being deficient in general 
knowledge, and had the talent of expressing 
his thoughts, though without the least pre- 
tension to the chergies, or the ornaments of 
eloquence, in well-constructed and coherent 
rentences—a Brace in which some even of 
our celebrated parliamentary speakers, but 
for the crineal aid of reporters, would be 
found to be verv deficient. He was much 
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devoted to subjects of political inquiry 
which became to him the fruitful souree 
trouble, persecution and danger, Of the 
unsubduable fortitude with which he eouid 
encounter these, notwithstanding the Unaf. 
fected quietness of his general demeanour, 
it was his destiny to be called UPON for 
unequivocal examples. Having adopted 
the political sentiments, and the system ¢j 
representation, promulgated by the Duke of 
Richmond and Mr. Pitt, in 1780, he became 
one of the earliest members of the much. 
misrepresented London Corresponding §o. 
ciety—a faithful and well-authenticated his. 
tory of which is one of the most important 
desiderata of the political literature of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. He 
was a diligent member of the committee of 
that association, and, as such, was included 
in the number of those who were arrested 
on the 14th of May 1794. John Baxter, 
however, was not one of those whom it was 
the particular object of the ministers to 
destroy ; but one of many, the object of 
whose arrest apparently it was, not that 
they should be treated as culprits, but ter- 
rified into witnesses, by whose testimony it 
was supposed others might be destroyed ; 
and as he was a man whose undoubted sin- 
cerity, in the cause in which he was en- 
barked, had occasioned his associates to re- 
pose in him an unlimited confidence, not 
only of their plans, of which they affected, 
indeed, no concealment, but of their senti- 
ments, and even those momentary indiscre- 
tions which, suggested by irritation, expire in 
the utterance ; he might, in the temper of the 
times which “ existing circumstances” had 
inflamed, with but little assistance from the 
customary auxiliaries of invention and hard 
swearing, have entitled himself to no small 
portion of the rewards which treachery has 
but too frequently purchased with the price 
of blood. Neither intimidation nor blan- 
dishment, however,—neither the snares of 
jailors and king’s messengers, nor the array 
of privy-councils, could bend, or seduce, 
the upright mind of this honest ee 
and he nobly and disinterestedly 4 
the perilous distinction of being one of the 
twelve selected for prosecution, under @ 
factitious charge of constructive and accu- 
mulative treason, to the safety and Wo 
emolument of being the Judas, who couX 
betray his trust. He Was, according! 
committed to Newgate, and was —, ? 
with the other prisoners brought from t 1 
Tower for that purpose, in the October - " 
lowing; where he remained in close custody 
till the conclusion and total failure of = 
proseeutions (December 1794); or, as Mr- 
burke expresses it, till “the Crown Tre- 
tired, defeated and disgraced, from its ow? 
courts.” On the 1dth of that month, 
he was liberated. Baxter, however, found, 
as others have found (but he found - 
without repining), that the consciousnes® 
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of integrity is the only reward that 1s . 
expected by the honest and unconnec 
; patriots 
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patriot, ever for the most hazardous sacri- 
fees; and that he who has even preferred 
the terrors of the axe and the scaffold, to 
the betrayal of what he regards as the public 
cause, if he escape the snare, has thence- 
forward to calculate, not upon honourable 
repose, but fresh demands of sacrifice. 
His persecutions did not end here. In 
1799, he was again arrested on a 


April 
pretence of treasonable practices, and 
sommitted to Cold-Bath Fields prison, 


then generally known by the name of the 
Rastile, where he remained six months. 
He was then removed to Chester, where 
his imprisonment was rigidly protracted for 
eizhteen months longer; and whence he 
was finally liberated without trial or specific 
accusation. * 

To his last hours, John Baxter re- 
mained unshaken in his prineiples ; and did 
not, upon his death-bed, neglect to testify 
his confident respect and affection for those 
still surviving partners in his severest trials, 
whom he knew to have been actuated by 
the same honest motives with himself. He 
was buried on the 7th, in Lady Hunting- 
don’s Burial-ground, Spa-Fields: Mr. Gal- 
loway, and five other friends only, attend- 
ing him to the grave. He would have com- 
pleted his 67th year on the Ist of July next ; 
and had been married fifty years. He has 
left a widow who is 74 years old, but still 
active in body and mind ; and, considering 
the economical habits which both the de- 
ceased and survivor had been used to, it is 
hoped that he has left behind him sufficient 
for her comfortable subsistence. He had no 
surviving children. The house, in which he 
died, was held by him at a ground-rent, on 
a lease of ninety-nine years. 





REV. JOHN WHITEHOUSE. 
At Dorking, 36, the Rev. John White- 
house, Minister of West-street chapel, 


eee 





———— a a 


* The victims of this inquisitorial system of rigid 
imprisonment, on mere suspicion or false suggestion, 
were at that time very numerous. Among others, we 
might instance Mr. Alexander Galloway, engineer, 
who endured, on that occasion, forty months’ impri- 
sonment, under precisely similar circumstances :— 


only that he had, voluntarily, surrendered himself; 


when he learned that he was accused, and refused to 
be liberated at the time when others were, because he 
would not accept of any but an unconditional release ; 
lusisting upon either being brought to trial, or en- 
larged without bail, real or nominal; being resolved, 
that if he could not obtain indemnity for the past, he 
Would be no party in any precedent for the justifica- 
ion of future similar oppressions. 
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in that town. Mr. Whitehouse, although 
not a man of splendid talents, was never- 
theless a zealous and faithful pastor of his 
church. He was tender and warm-hearted, 
and sincere in his professions, which he 
illustrated by his unceasing attention to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of the poor, 
and by his co-operation with his philan- 
thropic neighbours. as an executive patron 
of the many useful institutions of his parish. 





MR. BENJAMIN PRICE. 

In Westminster, Mr. Benjamin Price, 
many years secretary to the Westminster 
library, and well known in the literary cir- 
cles of the metropolis. Mr. Price had at 
various times been engaged in contributing 
to periodical journals, and occasionally to the 
obituary of the Monthly Magazine. About 
three years since he attempted to revive 
the Westminster library, in Charles-street, 
St. James’s; but after many fruitless at- 
tempts the society was dissolved. He pos- 
sessed a thorough acquaintance with mo- 
dern books, and hence his qualifications as 
a librarian were considerable. He contri- 
buted largely to “* Public Characters of all 
Nations,” 3 vols., and has assisted in the 
editorship of many other compilations. 





MR. JOUN ARLISS. 

In Gutter-lane, Cheapside, Mr. John Ar- 
liss, celebrated as one of the most elegant 
printers of his time. Mr. Arliss likewise 

ossessed considerable taste in embellish- 
ing juvenile works with wood engravings, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Whittingham, 
may be said to have largely contributed to 
the revival of that beautiful art. A few 
years since, when residing in Newgate- 
street, he established the Pocket Magazine, 
which attained, and still enjoys, a large cir- 
culation. Besides his concern in Newgate- 
street, he had previously been engaged in 
business in partnership with Messrs. Whut- 
tingham, Huntsman, Knevett, &e.; but 
like Didot, the celebrated printer, of Paris, 
the profits of Mr. Arliss’s speculations did 
not keep pace with the approbation of the 
public. For some years past, he had, also, 
been. in ill health; and through this, with 
other untoward circumstances, he has left 
a family of five young children totally 
unprovided for. As aman of genius and 
taste, Mr. Arliss stood unrivalled ; and al- 
together, he must be allowed to have given 
many new features to the several branches 
of the art which he professed. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


FER, 27-—A fire broke out at No. 218, Holborn, 
ith the house adjoining (the Sun and Punch 


Which, w 


*1\ _ ° 
bowl), were entirely consumed. 


Feb. 29 —’ an ° 
eb. 28.—The Excise took stock of all the wine 


merchants throughout the kingdom, by special or- 

der of the Board. This was done in order to allow 

the reduction of duty on the stock of wine in hand. 
Feb. 28.—The Hon. F. A. Cooper, son of the Earl 


of Shaftesbury, and a son of Colonel Wood, colle- 
gians 
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gians of Eton, in consequence of a difference on the 
preceding day, Sunday, met to decide it, according 
to custuin, by a pugilistic contest, which lasted from 
four o'clock till nearly six, when the Hon. F. A. 
Cooper, who was over-matched, was carried to bed 
insensible, and died about four hours afterwards. 

March 3.—Martin Jones, a blacksmith, at Harrow, 
made a complaint at Bow-street, of most outrageous 
and disgraceful conduct of about one hundred and 
fifty of the young gentlemen at Harrow School, and 
claimed the protection of the magistrates: as he 
stated not only his own life but that of his family 
were in danger, from the furious threats of revenge 
of these young gentlemen, in consequence of his son 
having given the masters some information which 
caused one of them to be punished. Mr. Minshull, 
the magistrate, sent off Ellis, one of the principal 
officers, to Harrow, with a warrant, and instructions 
how to act; and, upon his arrival at Dr. Butler’s, 
the head master, he learnt that the affair had been 
compromised, and that the blacksmith did not wish 
the warrant to be executed. 

March 3.—Mr. W. Smith, M.P., Chairman of the 
Thames Tunnel Company, proceeded to Rother- 
hithe, to commence this great undertaking, accom- 
panied by the directors, auditors, engineer, sur- 
veyor, and other officers of the company. Mr. W. 
Smith, previously to laying the stone, made a long 
discourse on the utility of the arts and sciences, and 
exemplified it by reference to this gigantic under- 
taking. The Rev. Mr. White offered up a prayer 
for the success of it; after which, the first stone was 
laid with the usual formalities, amid the cheers of 
the surrounding multitude. 


March 4.—A fire broke out in the warchouse of 
Mr. Mallanger, rag and flock merchant, Great Gar- 
den-street, Whitechapel, which entirely destroyed 
the building and stock; likewise the premises and 
stock of Mr. Schooling, ironmonger, adjoining ; and 
of Mr. Colsworthy, druggist. 


March 13.—A curious coincidence in the planetary 
system took place on Sunday evening, at half past 
nine o'clock, by the conjunction of the moon and 
Georgium Sidus, in the sign Capricorn. On the 
same day, in the year 1781, this planet was first dis- 
covered by the learned Dr. Herschell. 


March 14.—A fire broke out in the timber-yard of 
Mr. Vizier, in Little Queen-street, Holborn (which 
was partly destroyed by fire on Sunday the 27th 
ult.) ; the premises of Messrs. Scoles, coach-builders, 
and four others were burning at the sametime. 


March 15.—A fire broke out at a house in Tower- 
street, St. George’s, which was entirely consumed, 
together with the whole of the property on the 
premises. 


March 16.—A fire broke out in a house at the cor- 
ner of St. Thomas’s-street, in the Borough, the 
whole of which was consumed. 

The late Mr. Simco, the antiquarian bookseller, 
bequeathed his valuable collection of prints, &c. to 
the British Museum, upon condition of the 
paying his family 
doing 


, trustees 
£5), which the latter declined 
» conceiving them to be overvalued. They 
have since, however, been sold by auction for up- 
wards of £900, ; 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. h 


to the British Museum his splendic 
history. 


as recenily given 
1 library of Italian 


In removing one of the walls of the Opera House 
the workmen discovered the first stone of the old 
building, laid in 170g. A brass plate, which covered 
the cavity, bears the following inscription: « April 
18th, 1704 happy reign of 
this corner stone 
aid by his grace, Charles 


» in the third year of the 


our sovereign lady, Queen Anne, 
of the Queen's Theatre, was] 


[Apri 

Duke of Somerset, master of the horse to her y ' 
Sacred Majesty.” = 

March 25.— A Meeting called Of the F 

of Westminster, to consider of a P 
House of Commons for the Repeal of 
Window Tax, was held in Covent Garden — gj, 
Francis Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse attending ; whey, 
a set of Resolutions and a Petition on that subier 
having been read, and unanimously approved, \p 
Hunt (who had previously attended the Committee, 
in which the business was prepared, and had given 
no intimation of the least design of either Opposing 
or introducing any other motion) brought forward 
an additional clause against making any provision 
for the Catholic Clergy, which he insisted should be 
incorporated with the petition against the Window 
Tax; and, by his abusive language against \r, 
Hobhouse and others, excited such a tumult, that, 
in the midst of the noise and confusion, and by the 
direction of his dumb-shew manceuvering, he go. 
the people to hold up their hands, without knowing 
what the question was, and the petition was lost. 
And when the people found out the trick that he 
had played them, they were so much enraged, that 
it was with great difficulty that a very strong 
guard of constables could prevent them from tearing 
him to pieces, and enable him to escape into a house 
in Russell-street. This circumstance, together with 
the tremendous dressing and exposure he had pre- 
viously received from Mr. Hobhouse in replying 
to h’s calumnies, will, probably, put an end to Mr. 
Hunt’s popularity in Westminster. 

The following account of the loss of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Kent, and the rescue of the greatest 
part of the crew by the Cambria, has been transmit- 
ted by a passenger. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the Ist inst. 
the Kent was making her way towards Bengal and 
China, and had entered the Bay of Biscay; many of 
the passengers were in bed, or only partly clothed; 
but they were suddenly aroused by alarming shrieks, 
and, rushing to the deck, found that the sailors, 
fearful, from the heaving of the ship, that the 
stowage might have been disturbed, had taken a 
lamp down to see that all was right; the lamp, un- 
fortunately, fell among some spirits, which had 
burst the cask, and which were placed near the pow- 
der barrels. Every attempt at extinguishing the 
flames proving unsuccessful ; they opened the sluices, 
and let in as many tons of water as they supposed 
must inevitably have sunk the vessel. At this mo- 
ment the Cumbria was seen coming up, and then 
every one was eager to go down to the cabins, to ty 
to save any thing they could: this was, however, 
not allowed, for the officers stationed themselves 
along the deck with their guns, ready to shoot the 
first man who stirred ; by this means, and the exem- 
plary conduct of the Cornish miners, &c. on board 

the Cambria, upwards of 50 men, including women 
and children, and the Captain, were saved; but 
about two o’clock on Wednesday morning the ves- 
sel blew up, with ninety persons still on board. The 
misery and distress exceeded description; the women, 
half clothed, were let down into the boats, three 
strung together. The Cambria, a brig of 200 tons 
burthen, was so small, that the passengers were 
huddled together without room to breathe; and, 
but for the most beautifully serene weather, could 
never have borne the increase of numbers. After 
three days the vessel arrived in Falmouth, and no- 
thing could exceed the kindness with which the - 
ortunate sufferers were received. A subscription 
has been also set on foot for a present of plate t 
Captain Cook of the Cambria, which he richly 
merits for his exemplary conduct. 
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me, Licut.-Col. Robbins, to Fan- 
iauehter of the late Admiral Sir 
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‘ 1 “& Qdadas 


ar St. Mary-le-be 
nv Sophia, 

vide PerKct- 
es c's, Bloomsbury, the Rev. C.F. Wat- 
Lins, of Farlev, Wilts, to Caroline, daughter of the 
ree — Adri low, O69: of Jamaica. 

4 St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. H. 
Previat d, of Cobham, Surrey, to Sophia Lydia, 
daughter of the late T. Ruggies, esq. of Spaines- 
hall, Essex. : 

W. A. Newdome, esq. of Bermondsey, to Eliza, 
eldest daugiit of W. Costeker, esq. of the Pa- 
ragol. ; 

At St. James's Churs h, Danicl Tighe, esq. second 
late Wm. Tighe, esq. of Woodstock, coun- 
Ireland, to Fanny, third daughter of 
Crofton, bart. of Moate, county 


son of the 
ty Kilkenny, 
the late Hon. Sir F. 
of Roscommon. 

Henry, only son of Sir H. W. Martin, bart. to 
Catherine, daughter of Vice Advairal Sir Byam 
Martin, K.C.8. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, G.R. Morgan, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, to Mary Ann Seton, daughter of A. 
Seton Karr, esq. N.B. of Kipplelaw, in the county of 
Roxburgh. 

At Newington, S. Lepard, esq. to Betsey Gray, 
daught r of F. Hurlbati, esq. 

At Cholmondeley-house, Piccadilly, the Right 
Hon. Lord Henry Cholmondeiey, second son of the 
Marquis of Colmondeley, to Marcia, daughter ofthe 
Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 

At Battersea, the Rev. E. Beilamy, of the Priory, 
Downham, to Mary Exham, eldest daughter of G. 
Scholey, esq. of Clapham-common. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, R. H. Fielden, esq. of 
Wilton, Lancashire, to Phoebe Sarah, only daughter 
of Col. Sir R. Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 

At Lambeth, J. Keymer, esq. of Drayton, to Miss 
Perring, of Tuise-hill, Lambeth. 

At Kensington, T. Ui. Thoresby, esq. of Brox- 
bourne, Herts, to Sophia, eldest daughter of P. F. 
Oity, esq. of Kensington. 

J. Harmann, esq. of Croydon, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of J. Nixon, esq. of Trinity-square. 

At Ashford, Middlesex, J. E. Todd, esq. of Bed- 
ford-place, to Jane, only duaghier of A. Downes, 
esq. Of Sloane-street. 

T.Hennah, esq. toJemima Hayes, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late, T. Edgeley, esq. 

At Kensington, Capt. Woodyate, late of the 20th 
Dragoons, to hutherine Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
W. Lipscombe, of Vi elbury, Yorkshire. 

_At St. James's, Westminster, W. Small, esq. of 
Southville, W andsworth-road, to Miss King, of 
Fulham. 

_-\t Chelsea, T. Swaine, esq. to Isabella, youngest 
caughter of the late J. Vandersee, esq. of Rochford, 
Essex, 

| At Bramley, Surrey, J. Mallock, esq. of Gray's- 
rach — daughter of the late J. Street, esq. of 

Re ar Bramley. 
deme ah W. Paynter, esq. of 
. “oop a erdmore, daughter of the late 

- of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 
tee nee ~y of the late Captain H. H. 
hee -lizabeth, daughter of the late J. 
» &8q. 

C Mills, esq. to Emily, eldest daughter of R 
Cox, esa, y; ghter of R. H. 

J. Parkinson 
beth, eldest da 
Brook-street. 

J.P. Burrows, 
*cond daught 
" Olne-priory, 
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» jun. esq. of Sackville-street, to Eliza- 
ughter of T. Parkinson, esq. of Lower 


esq. of Austin-friars, to Henrietta, 
erof the late Rev. T. Carwardine, of 
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J. R. Wat's, esq. to Mary Ann, only dana@hter of 
J. Grice, esq. of Rotherhithe. 

J. Diamond, esq. to Anne Georgina, cldest dauch 
ter of C. Le Boutiller, esq. 

Mr. C. Boswell, to Jane, eldest daughter of R. 
Shuter, esq. of Burleigh-house, Fulham. 

At St. George's, Col. the Hon. F. Ponsonby, to the 
Lady Emily Bathurst, youngest daughter of the 
Earl and Countess Bathurst. 

At St. James's, II. Hall, esq. of Bentlev, Hants, to 
Mrs. Griiliths, of Kensington. 


DEATIIS. 

At Puttenham-priory, Surrey, Mary, widow of 
Admiral Cornish. 

At her brother's house, in Portman-street, Eliza 
beth, daughter of ‘T. Mills, esq. of Great Saxham. 
hall, Suffolk. 

In Russell-square, W. Rackham, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

In Bolton-row, the Hon. Lady Jerninghain. 

In Cumming-street, Pentonville, 77, S. Pilgrim, 
esq. of Epsom. 

Frances, wife of T. R. Kemp, esq. M.P. 

In Dover-street, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
kr kine, bart. 

At Richmond-hill, Earl Crauford and Lindsay. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, 72, C. Jemmet, esq. 

At Newingion-place, Kennington, 74,Wm. Hender 
son, esq. 

Lieut.-General Long. 

Mr. Charles Bell, of Brunswick-street, mony 
years printer of the Times Newspaper. 

At Camberwell, Eliza Jekyle, wife of the Rev. G. 
Stone, of Thames Ditton and Camberwell. 

In Panton-square, the Rev. W. G. Judyson, M.A. 

At Gloucester-place, Mary Anne, only child of J. 
Field esq. of Austhorpe-lodge, near Leeds, York 
shire. 

44, C. Yarold, esq. Great St. Helens 

In St. James’s-street, R. Walker, esq. 

At Hammersmith, 32, the Rev. H. Taylor, b..\. 

At Wimbledon, 8. Marryatt, esq. LL.B. 

At Islingtoa, 50, the Rev. W. Draper. 

At Wandsworth, Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. J. Mitchell, rector of Kingston Bag 
put, Berks. 

At Norwood, 53, J. W. Dobbs, esq. 

Charlotte, daughter of the late W. Vaasall, esq. of 
Battersea-rise. 

Mrs. Dove, of Hampton-court. 

At Stoke Newington, 82, Anne Letitia, widow of 
the late Rev. R. Barbauld. 

At Camberwell, 62, Isabella Maria, wife of R. 
Puckle, Cs. 

In Henrietta-street, Mrs. Langston, relict of the 
late Rev. S. Langston, rector and vicar of Little 
Harwood, Bucks. 

Mrs. Smith, relict of the late Wm. Smith, esq. of 
Dulwich. 

At Harmondsworth-vicarage, Middlesex, 79, the 
Rev. S. Coke. 

At Newington, Lieut. Wm. Webb, R.N. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, J. Young, esq. 

In Upper Gower-street, 72, Sarah, relict of the late 
J. Davis, esq. 

74, Catherine, wife of B. Hodges, esq. of Cado- 
gan-place. 

At Stanley-grove, Chelsea, 24, Miss Gregor, of 
Trewarthenick, in Cornwall. 

In Montague-street, Portman-square, 84, A. Al- 


len, esq. . 
At Devonshire-street, Portland-place, Sophia, 
daughter of J. Gulley, esq. . 


Hugh, third son of J. Belamy, esq. of John-street, 
Redford-row. 
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The lady of J. Farcey, esq. 

In Great Pulteney-street, St James's, S. Jack- 
50, €Sq- 

{n Great Portland-street, 85, Mrs. J. Ross. 

Lucy, youngest daughter of T. Dawes, esq. of 
Bedford-row. 

At the Royal Naval Asylum, Harriett, widow of 
the late J. Fearnside, esq. 

in Bruton-street, 54, W. Owen, esq. R.A. 

Mary Sophia, youngest daughter of W. Saltwell, 
esq. of North-crescent. 

Charles Smith, second son of T. Price, esq. of 
Richmond. 

In Quebec-street, W. M. Dillon, esq. 

In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Mrs. Smith, 
only daughter of the late Dr. R. C. Sims. 

72, J. How, esq. of Chelsea. 

Georgiana, youngest daughter of G. Carroll, esq. 

T. Rodwell, esq., Proprietor and Manager of the 
Adelphi Theatre, and author of several dramatic 
works. 

The lady of FE. Macdonnell, esq. 

At North-end, Fulham, Jean, the wife of G.G. 
Mills, esq. 

At Wandsworth, Catherine, second daughter of 
the late W. M‘Andrew, esq. 

In Great Stanhope-street, 54, Mrs. Isabella Gallager. 

In George-street, Portman-square, 76, Mrs. S. E. 
Ottley, eldest daughter of the late Sir W. Young, 
bart. 

<a 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Bombay, Capt. G. Bolton, of the 20th regiment, 
to Mary, only daughter of the late J. Vye, esq. of 
lifsgcombe. 

At Madras, the Rev. J. Hallewell, M.A., to Mary, 
daughter of Dr. Thompson of Wexford. 

At Calcutta, Captain C. Graham, to Mary Anne, 
third daughter of the late H. Taylor, esq. 

At Calcutta, J. Carey, esq. to Anna, daughter of 
the late Rev. S. Pearce, of Birmingham. 

At Paris, Sir Alexander Mortora, to Miss R. Wal- 
lace, late of Cheltenham. 


At Hyderabad, Lieut. J. Dickinson, to Miss C. 
Butler, niece of Col. Boles. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 
His Highness Frederick IV. Duke of Gotha, died 


Marriages and Deaths Abroad.— Ecclesiastical Promotions. 


[Aprill, 
on the llth instant, at seven o'clock. By his dest, 
the male line of the branch, descending from Dy, 
Ernest the Pious, which has reigned nearly 2x) years, 
is extinct, and the dominions of the house fall to the 
collateral branches in Hildburghausen, Coburg, ang 
Meiningen, who have accordingly published a procia. 
mation to that effect. 
At Lima, on the 7th of December last, Thomas 
towcroft, esq., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 
General for Peru. On the morning of the éth, he 
had gone out in his carriage, accompanied by his 
only daughter, as far as Callao, where the last rm 
maining force of the Royalist Army were stationed; 
and returning to the city in the evening, as he ap. 
proached the outposts of the contending force, he 
quitted the carriage, and was proceeding on horse. 
back, when he was hailed by the sentinels, and not 
answering to the pass-word, the sentinels fired. Mr. 

Rowcroft was struck by the second shot, which 
proved fatal, as he died on the following day.—We 
expect to present our readers, in the ensuing Num- 
ber, with a circumstantial and authentic memoir. 

At Bordeaux, — Holt, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Dacca, in the East Indies, the Rev. M. Stow, 
M.A. 

At Madras, 
Franklin. 

At Valparaiso, 2¢, Captain R. B. Addison, of the 
Chilian, and formerly of the British Navy. 

At Nagpore, Capt. W. Hardy. 

At Madras, Mrs. Bowser, wife of Lieut.-General 
Bowser. 

At Jamaica, 40, Major R. Mackenzie, of the 77th 
regiment. 

At Calcutta, Capt. P. Nind. 

In Bengal, Shearman Bird, esq. of Dacca. 

In Bengal. — Pateen, esq. 

On board the ship Lovd Hungerford, Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of the late R. J. Hunter, esq, 0! 
Madras. 

At Florence, Ann Janet, wife of W. G. Johnstone, 
esq. : 

On his passage from Rangoon to Madras, Lieut.- 
Colonel C. Hodgson. 

On his passage to England, on board the ship 
Atlas, Ensign R. Mends, of the 37th regiment, 
phew of the late Sir Robert Mends. 

At Batavia, 25, G. Elliott, esq. 


Lady Franklin, relict of Sir W. 





tt 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


—=_ 


THE Rev. L.C. Lee, M.A. to the rectory of Woot- 
ton, Oxfordshire. 

The Rev. A. Sedgwick, to the vicara 
Camps, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. W.C. Wilson, jun. M.A. (o the Vicar 
of Bozeat cum Strixton, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. J. Corrie, to the rectory of Morcott, 
Rutland. 

The Rev. W. Buckland, to the rectory of Stoke 
Charity, near Winchester. 

The Rev. R.B. To 
Tony, Norfolk. 

The Rev. D. F. Markhan 
Addinghain, Cumberland. 

The Rev. R.C. Long, 
thorpe, Norfolk. 

The Rev. S. Fenton, to the vi j 
A orth © vicarage of Fishguard, 

The Rev. W. Alen, to the x 
Pembrokeshire. 


ge of Shudy 


age 


mkyns, to the rectory of Soham 
1, B.A. to the Vicarage of 


to the rectory of Swains- 


ectory of St. Bride’s, 


The Rev. W. Harriss, to the vicarage of Amroth, 
Pembrokeshire. 

The Rev. G. Williams, B.A. to the rectory of 
Sedgeberrow, Worcestershire. 

The Rev. T. Cox, D.D. to the rectory of Ather- 
ston-upon-Stour, Worcestershire. of 

The Rev. T. Bownes, to the perpetual curacy ° 
Horton, Staffordshire. a 

The Rev. J.W. D. Merest, of Bury, to be Domest 
Chaplain to the Duke of Grafton. 

The Rev. P. Felix, to the vicarage of Easton 
Neston. -of 
The Rev. J. H. Stephenson, B.A. to the rectory 

Dengie, Essex. 
The Rev. J. Baldwin, to the rectory of Leylund, 
near Preston. — 
The Rev. G. Chandler, D.C.L. to the district 
church, in Stafford-street, Mary-le-bone. of 
The Rev. J. R. Holcombe, to the vicarage 
Steventon, Berks. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twn 'y-nine Years. 
_——- 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


\ MEETING was held at the Phenix Hall, in 
Sunderland, on the 25th February, for the purpose 
of establishing a Mechanics’ Institution for that town 
and its vicin'ty (Mr. B. Ogden in the chair), when 
it was resolved to solicit the Marquis of London- 
derry and Mr. Lambton to become the patrons. 

\ Philosophical and Mechanical Institution is 
about to be formed at Morpeth. There was a meet- 
ing of mechanics and others, at Mr. Lakenby’s, Qn 
February the 2Ist, when a committee of twelve in- 
dividuals was appointed to carry the measure into 
cect. 

Merried.) At Gosforth, the Rev. J. Walker, to 
Miss M. W. Elliot, of Hortom Grange—At South 
sh ‘elds, Captain G. Milburn, to Miss Skipsey. 

Died.) At Heighington, 51, D. O*fCallaghan, esq. 
~At Stockton, 66, William Sleigh, esq.—At Dur- 
ham, Miss Cgle—i5, Mrs. Grisdale—At Westoe, 
Mrs. Ingham, relict of the late W. Ingham, esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-T yue. 

Meetings were lately held at North and South 
Shields, to receive the report of Captain Brown, 
R.N., as to the practicability and probable cost of 
asuspension chain-bridge across the Tyne at those 
places, when the Captain clearly demonstrated that 
the measure was practicable, and stated the probable 
cost to be 2bout £20,000. There is now every pro- 
belility that the plan will be carried into execution, 
as it is understood that one gentleman in North 
Shields has offered to subscribe £20,000 towards it, 
and another i as offered to subscribe £6,000 per an- 
num for the tolls for four years. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


Married.) At Stanwix, T. Mark, esq. of Thurs- 
by, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Bowes, esq. of 
Houghton—At Carlisle, Mr. H. Elsdon, of North 
Shields, to Eliza, third daughter of the late J. For- 
ster, esq. of Newtown. 

Died.} At Park Nook, near Whitehaven, Mrs. 
Parker, wife of C. Parker, esq.—At Lowthewaite, 
near Keswick, C. Williamson, esq.—At Kendal, 
Miss Coward— Mrs. Dixon—At Wood-side, near 
Wigton, %, Mrs. Knubley, relict of the late Ed- 
ward Knubley, esq. of Fingland-rigg—50, Mrs. Har- 
rison, wife of J. L. Harrison, M. D. Penrith—At 
Manzer-hall, near Kirkby Lonsdale, 30, Jane, wife 
of Mr. G. Brunskill. 


YORKSHIRE. 
A Literary and Philosophical Society has been 
‘tablished in Keighley; between twenty and th rty 
— have already enrolled themselves as mem- 


Married.] At Sculcoates, T. Raiks, esq. of Wal- 
‘on, to Elizabeth Frances, daughter of C. Lut- 
Widge, esq. of Hull—At Scarborough, A. Davies, 
ie of the Ist Dragoon Guards, to Catherine, daugh- 
ne of T. Atkinson, esq. of Scarborough—At Brad- 
‘ord, B. Kaye, esq. of Allerton-hall, to Mrs. Hurst, 
th ield-head, Denholme—At Leeds, the Rev. E. 
nage to Mary, eldest daughter of G. Scholey, 
ee of London—At Rotherham, Mr. Wm. 
ann to Miss A. Abraham, of Barnaby, Lincoln- 
W.6i om W. Brown, to Amelia, daughter of 
ee. thi + esq. of W hitby—At Barnsley, T.Beckett, 
an " son of Sir J. Beckett, bart. of Gledhow, 

feds, to Caroline, second daughter of J. 
» €sq. of Barnsley—At Leeds, S. W. Swinv, 


esq. to Isabella, only daughter of R. Sinclair, esq. 
recorder of York—At Beverley, Captain T. Martin, 
of the 17th Foot, to Caroline Harriet, daughter of 
li. Ellison, esq.—At Yarm, Wm. Garbett, esq. to 
Christiana, daughter of T. Fawell, esq.—At Wake- 
field, G. Moggeridge, esq. of Birmingham, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of J. Ridsdale, esq. of Springfield. 

Died.] On the 7th inst. Mary Ripley, of Hipper- 
holme-cum-Brighouse, near Halifax. This vener- 
able matron was a century old, and was the mother 
of 12 children, the grandmother of 49, and the great- 
grandmother of 107, and the great-great-grand- 
mother of 6 children—making the total number of 
her descendants 174.—26, Mrs. Atkinson. 51, Mrs. 
Hi. Radcliffe, widow of the late J. Radcliffe, esq. of 
Boakhouse, Saddleworth—Miss Brunton, of Rip- 
pon—a, Mary, wife of Wm. Sinclair, esq, of Griz- 
zlefield-house, near Thirsk—36, T. W. Davison, 
esq: Of Huddlesay-house, near Selby—At Hay-park, 
near Knaresbro’, 79, Wm. R. Dearlove—At Hud- 
dersfield, 26, Mary Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Smith, of Almondbury—19, Edward, eldest 
son of T. Foljambe, esq. of Wakefield—At Holbeck, 
near Leeds, 71, Mrs. Greatorex—At Hull, 76, H. 
Coates, esq. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Married.) At Rochdale, Hugh, son of John 
Buckley, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Mills, 
esq. of Saddleworth—Same place, Mr. J. Winter- 
bottom, of Delph, to Alice, daughter of J. Wrigley, 
esq. of Dobeross—Same place, Mr. J. Tweedale, of 
Healey-hall, to Susannah, daughter of the late Mr. 
W. Whitworth, of Facit. 

Died.] Elizabeth, wife of J. Doarden, esq. of 
Orchard, Rochdale—17, Baldwin Sealy, eldest son of 
T. F. Dyson, esq. of Everton, near Liverpool—At 
Toxteth-park, near Liverpool, T. M. Tate, esq. 


CHESHIRE. 

Married.] At Cholmondeley-house, Lord Chol- 
mondeley, to Miss Arbuthnot, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 

Died.] Lately, Mary, the fifth wife of Mr. James 
Daniel, shoemaker, of Norbury Moor, near Stock- 
port. Remarkable as the fact may appear, it was 
her own last wish, and it has been that of several of 
his former wives, that he should take another, 
which, in obedience to their desire, and in kind re- 
membrance of their numerous good qualities, he has 
not failed strictly to fulfil, thereby lessening his un- 
utterable grief at the loss of one wife by the conso- 
lations and endearments of another. This romancing 
son of St. Crispin has, to them all, been a most kind 
affectionate husband, and this virtue has, by many, 
been accounted as the principal cause of such a 
fatality—At Chester, the Rev. T. Maddock, M.A. 
prebend of the Cathedral Church, and rector of 
Holy Trinity, Chester—At Wheelack-house, Sand- 
bach, 81, Mrs. M. Williams, of Alsagar, and of Percy- 
street, London. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


On the 24th of February, in excavating the upper 
part of Brook-street, Derby, in that part of Nun’s- 
green known by the name of the First Nuns, a stone 
coffin of the ancient form was discovered. Its di- 
mensions are not large, and the bones, probebly of 
a female, were found within. 
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freton, 70, Miss 
Mrs. Goodall. 


E. Holmes—At Willington, 77, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Murrie?:] At Billborough, G. C. Hull, esq. of 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, to Jane, grand-daughter of 
the late T. Walker, esq. of Eastwood—At Notting- 
ham, Mr. Wim. Cooper, to Miss Hannah Robinson, 
of Greasley; Mr. Michael Fisher, to Miss Mary Un- 
win; Mr. Richard Carey, to Miss Mary Hallbut; 
Mr. Samuel Ferning, to M’ss Hannah Shaw; Mr. 
Wim. Smith, to Miss Mary Hyson; Mr. Wm. Rouse, 
to Miss Mary Cumberland, of Hariaxton, in the 
county of Lincoln; Mr. Thomas Archer, te Miss 
Elizabeth Ferring; Mr. James Bull, to Miss Char- 
lotte Spowedge; Mr. James Riley, to Mss Mary 
Ann Taylor; Mr. George Parkin, to Miss Mary 
Goodaire; Mr. John Lowley, to Miss Jane Ward; 
Mr. Samuel Clark Senn, to Miss Ann Parkin; Mr. 
John Fitzhaugh, to Miss Harriet Wvvill; Mr. Wil- 
liam Attenborough, of Bradmore, to Mis; Rebecca 
Dalby: Mr. Alfred White, to Miss Ann Wilcock ; 
Mr. Wm. Eggleeston, to Miss Alice Lowe; Mr. Ed- 
ward Watts, to Miss Sarah Spencer. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 59, R. Bigsby, esq.—- 
46, Miss Hornbuckle, of Barkston, Leicester- 
shire—10, Sarah, the wife of Win. Melville, esq. of 
Standard-hiil, and eldest daughter of the late Wil- 
liam ‘Townsend, esq. of Ardwick-place, near Man- 
chester—25, William Thomas Williaras, M.D. &c. 
late of Sheffield—Maria, Mr. George 
Southain, druggist, Goose-gate, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Whitiark, woolsiapler, one of 
the Society of Friends—In the prime of life, Mr. 
Edward Almond, Castle-gate—Sarah, wife of F. 
Hart, esq.—Sarah, wife of Mm. Melville, esq. 


wife of 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


In excavating, to obtain a supply of water, oa 
Lincoln racc-ground, where the new stand is to be 
built, the workmen dug up a large mass of blue lias, 
which, when broken, was found to contain the re- 
mains of a serpentine animal coiled up, with the ver- 
tebra and external forms in the finest state of } 
fection. 


yor 
ae 


Died.) At Grantham, Mrs. (ery, relict of the 
Rev. C. Gery—76, the Rev. R. Pugh, vicar of Don- 
nington. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Died.) 


At Langham-lodge, near Oakham, 68, 
Mr. Rudkin—At 


Mrs. Oyson. 


Old Dalby, 


Leicestershire, 57, 


STAFPORDSHIRE, 
Married.) At Penn, near Wolverhampton, H. Z. 
Jervis, esq. to Harriet, second daughter of Mr. W. 
Richards. 

Died.) At Penkridge, R. Townly Crosse, esq. of 

Shaw-hill, Lancashire. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 
Married.) At Birmingham, C. A. Chevasse, esq. 
of Upton-upon-Severn, to Miss Chevasse, of Bir 
mingham—D. Bolton, esq. R. E., to Mrs. Ann 
Hawkes, late of New York—At Birmingham, Mr. 
W. Stothart, to Marianne, daughter of J. Turner, 


e8q.— At Wardly, J. Nall, esq. of Nottingham, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Allday, of 


Birmingham. 
Died.) 77, T. Wall, 


cq. 
eldest daughter of R. Adams, 
Coventry—At Stratford upon 
son of T. Hunt, esq. 


of Coventry— \licia, 
esq. of Allesley, near 
Avon, 29, 'T. Corbett, 
~The Rev. Dr. Berkeley 


’ rec ” 


. . Tr . : ba . — . . , + 

Provincial Occurrences :— Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, (April, 
Died.] At his seat, Barlbro’-hall, C. H. Rhodes, 
esq.—Mary, wife of Mr. I. Peat, of Derby—At Al- 


tor of Rugby—At Leamington, 64, Elizabeth, relic 
of R. Hill, esq. of Kineton. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


Married.| Mr. Moss, of Cheltenham, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late W. Jeffreys, 84. of the 
Downes, near Much Wenlock—At Broseley, Mr, 
Kdyster, to Miss M. Round—At Shrewsbury, the 
Rev. F. Holmes, B.A., to Anna Maria, daughter of 
J. Loxdall, esq. of Kingsland-house. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Lethbridge, wife of 
Major -General Lethbridge—7v), R. Drinkwater, 84. 

WORCESTER 


shane 


Died.) At Worcester, Maior-General R. H. Foley, 
iit.M.—Same place, 77, Anne, relict of the Rev. T. 
Ashfield. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Lately, as some workmen belonging to Mr. Mat- 
thews, of Hallen, Herefordshire, were removing the 
root of an oak-tree, at Morcle, they came toa wall, 
which, being uncovered, proved to be the remains of 
the ancient chapel, which, during the convulsion of 
the Morcle Hills, inthe year 1575, was ingulphed in 
the chasm or fissure created by the partial earth- 
quake, which has been so variously described by 
historians. The door, or gate-way, is perfect; the 
wall is about three feet in thickness, and is con- 
siderably inclined in its position. . 

There is now at Foxiley, near Hereford, a beauti- 
ful Japanese rose, twelve feet in height, bearing on 
one side red, and on the other white roses. In the 
same mansion is also a fine damosel bird, confessedly 
fifty years old, fed, if not bred, inthis country; and 
a macaw, with pale gold top-knot, who has likew se 
perched half a century. 

Married.] At Ashperton, J. Alcot, esq. of Bos- 
burv, to Miss S. Poole, of Tuston. 

Died.) At Norton Canon, 105, Elizabeth Pember, 
widow—At Mordiford, Sarah, wife of Wm. Elliott, 
esq.—), Alice, relict of J. Phelps, esq of Sellack. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


In excavating the ground for garden walls and 
hack offices, to enclose some new buildings called 
‘¢ Partis’s College,” near the two-mile stone on Ge 
upper Bristol road, two freestone coifins were ot 
covered, about sixteen inches under the surface of 
the earth, and about thirty yards apart. om © 
them measured six feet six inches long, the other 
six feet. The former contained a part only of a wreak 
skeleton, and the latter a perfect one. Several other 
unenclosed skeletons were found, which are Sup 
posed to have lain in their depos‘torics several cel 
Some ancient coins have likewise been found 
on the spot. 

On March 4, afire broke out at East-court, ¢ harl- 
ton, near Cheltenham, the seat of Alexander ai 
cholson, esq. which burnt for a considerable nee 
with great fury, consuming all the upper rooms “ 
the roof, the melted lead from which ran down? : 
torrents. The pipe of the hall-stove is supposed 
have caused the fire. to 

Married.) At Henbury, J. F. Worth, oe 
Lucy, only daughter of H.B. Worth, e€s4- of tI 
ton—At Bourton-on-the-Water, Wm. — 
to Letitia, daughter of the late Rev. w. Wi oie 
At Bristol, the Rev. C. W. Henning, wf — 
Lydia, daughter of the Rev. T. T- Biddulph— . 
Rev. T. T. Rouch, to Martha, daughte* of the we 
J. Emra, vicar of St. George's, Gloucestershire 
Bristol, J. Walcam, esq. to Miss E. cong en 
Clifton, R. Doyne, esq. of Portarlington, yo Clif. 
to Bellanira, daughter of V. Mundee, ¢s4- OF ©” 


uries. 


: . nes, 84: 
ton—At Caileon, Monmouthshire, J. W. Jone 0 
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of Newport, to Margaret, daughter of ine late T. 
\Iutlow, esq. of Chepstow—W. Williams, esq. of 
eal to Sophia, eldest daughter of —. Levering, 
Bro ceacombe—At Bristol, W. W. Haynes, esq. 
esq. of [licacomve-—. : 3 : 
of Neath, to Ann, daughter of the late Rev. W. H. 
Collins, of Oxwich, Glamorgan—At Oldveston, J. 
1) Moxon, esq. of Liverpool, to Harriet, daughter 
of the late J. Ward, esq. of Oldveston. 

Died.) At Clifton, T. Monkhouse, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place, London — At Wooton - under - Edge, 
4. Charles, only son of H. \W. Dyer, esq.—61, Mrs. 
Mansfield, of Chipping Sudbury—At Bristol, T. 
Stock, esq. of Wickwar—At Clifton, Mrs. Venour, 
relict of J, Venour, esq. of Welsbourn, Warwick— 
-: the Venerable and Rev. T. Rudge, B.D. arch- 
deacon of the diocese of Gloucester, chancellor of 
she diocese of Hereford, vicar of Harestield, and 41 
vears rector of St. Michael’s, Gioucester — Mrs. 
Trenfield, wife of J. Trenfield, esq. of Clifton.—At 
Cheltenham, Mrs. Sutton, widow of the late W. 
sutton, esa. of Scofton, Notts—21, Charlies, se- 
cond son of J. Phillpott, esq. of Gloucester—At 
Ritton Parsonage, 31, Ann, wife of the Rev. H. T. 
Ellicombe—.\t Alderley, 91, the Rev. E. Draper, 
rector of Leckhamton—28, Mr. E. Morse, of Che!- 
teuham—At Gothic-cottage, Miss C. Vassall—At 
Cheltenham, H. Heyman, esq. 


o. | 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) Mr. Silvester, of Oxford, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. Sheen, of Great- 
worth, Northamptonshire. 

Died.) In St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 77, Mrs. Ann 
Clarke. She kept a school for children, yet, al- 
though in no way disabled, during the last thirty 
years of her life she was not once known to go into 
the street-—56, Mrs. Loder. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


Whalton-lodge, the seat of Hugh Douglas, esq. 
near Stoney Stratford, was lately destroyed by fire, 
by some linen taking fire in the laundry. The cot- 
tage had lately undergone a thorough repair; and 
there was nothing saved, as the inmates had diffi- 
culty in eseaping themselves. 

Married.) At Ampthill, Beds, G. W. Chapman, 
esq. of Windsor, to Harriett, only daughter of S. 
Davis, esq. of Ampthill—J. P. Stevens, esq. to Mrs. 
Ann Maria Coombes, both of Windsor—At Hunger- 
ford, T. Coleman, esq. of Aldbourne, Wilts, to Miss 
Wensley—At Aylesbury, Elizabeth, second daughter 
ofthe Rev. Wm. Gume, of Aylesbury, to Mr. R. 
F. Heath. 

Died.} Elizabeth, wife of W. W. Clarke, esq. of 
Ardington, Berks—At Ravenstone, 76, R. Creswell, 
&sq.—At Windsor, 81, Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
late Dr. Thomas—At Amersham, Mrs. Mason, wife 
of H.W. Mason, esq.—At Calcut-park, Berks, 90, 
H. Sperling, esq. of Dynes-hall, Essex—At Binfield- 
lodge, Berks, 84, T. Neate, esq.—At Amersham, 
Bucks, Mary, relict of the Rev. W. Bradley—At 
‘ockampton, 77, J. Wyatt, esq.— At Eton, the 
Hon. Anthony Francis Ashley Cooper. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 


Married.) At East Barnett, Wm. Elmhirst, esq. to 

‘Afua Frances, second daughter of W. Walker, esq. 

of Everley-lodge, Herts. 

= At Berkhampstead, 46, Lieut. Edwards, 

egy wife of the Rev. W. Parslow, vicar of 

ne, , Hertfordshire—At Watford, 73, Mrs. E. 
ingstall—At Ritchie, Herts, 87, J. Field, esq. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 


Died.) Harriet, wife of T. Fiske, esq. of Cam- 


brid —_ ‘ly = 7 
&e—\t Ely, 75, Luke Simnson, esq.—At Cam- 
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bridge, Mr. C. Field, of Trinity-college—At Shel- 
fanger, 105, J. Catchpole. 


NORFOLK. 

Married.) At Wymondham, W. J. Robberds, 
esq. of Norwich, to Mary, only daughter of the 
Rev. E. Ross, of Wymondham. 

Died.) At Stow Bardolph, Thomas, youngest son 
of the late T. Drake, esq. of Meyton-Hall — At 
Holkham-hall, 45, the Rev. R. Odell, B.A. — At 
Wells, James Cassidy, esy.—At South Kelsey-hall, 
near Caistor, 79, P. Skipworth, esq.—At Norwich, 
J. C. Hamp, esq.—At Hot-lodge, 79, Mrs. I. Statter. 

SUFFOLK. 

Muarried.} The Rev. Mr. Gifford, of Cowlings, 
to Jane, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, of 
Linton. 

Died.] At Ipswich, Letitia, wife of W. J. Symons, 
esq. late of Bury — 67, Mrs. Palfry, of Bury—At 


Ipswich, Mrs. Humphreys—At Hayden-cottage, Or- 
ford, 58, M. F. Wade, esq. 
ESSEX. 

Marries.) At West-ham, J. T. Hodson, esq. of 
Calcutta, to Miss Marshall—At Hazeleigh, J. Rand, 
esq. to Miss Hammond—At Earl’s-colne, J. P. Bur- 
rows, esq. to Henrietta, daughter of the late Rev. 
T. Cardwardine, of Colne-priory—At Colchester, 
the Rev. W. Latten, to Miss S. Green—At Great 
Dunmow, (. F. Naegall, esq. to Miss Burrows, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. A. Richardson, 
D.D. 

Died.) At Ballingdon, 48, Mr. Thompson, of 
Sudbury—82, W. Bedford, esq. of Walthamstow— 
At the Rectory, Anne, wife of the Rev. W. Gilly, 
rector of Wanstead—The Rev. J. B. Polhill, rector 
of Hadleigh—The Rev. F. Horsley, vicar of Match- 
ing. 

KENT. 

The discovery of the long-concealed tomb of John 
de Shepey, in Rochester Cathedral, has excited great 
interest among antiquaries. This John de Shepey 
was prior to the convent of St. Benedict, at Roches- 
ter, in the year 1333. In 1334 he caused the tower 
of the convent to be raised higher, and roofed with 
lead, and built a new refectory for the monks, for 
which he received 10 marcs; he also repaired the 
interior of the convent, and beautified the shrines of 
St. Michael, and several other saints, at a great ex- 
pense. On the 27th December, 1552, he was elected 
Bishop of Rochester, by papal bull (having been 
nominated to the See by the King’s recommenda- 
tion), and was consecrated at the priory of St. Mary 
Overy by the Bishop of Winchester. In 1356, he 
was appointed Chancellor of England, and he exe- 
cuted that office for two years, when he was consti- 
tuted Lord Treasurer, which office he held till his 
death, which happened at Lambeth in 1360. He 
was buried in Rochester Cathedral, and his por- 
traiture painted on the wall over his place of burial. 
Iie was very much esteemed, and had the character 
of being well skilled both in science and literature. 

Married.) At East Sutton, W. Chandler, esq. to 
Mrs. Ann Grigsby, widow of the late S. Grigsby, 
esq. of the Royal Guards—At Upper Deal, Capt. W. 
Frver, late of the 4th Queen’s own Light Dragoons, 
to Ann Matilda, youngest daughter of Captain G. 
Baker, R.N. of Thistle-grove, Little Chelsea—At 
Westerham. J. Lacey, esq. of Salisbury, to Harriett, 
daughter of J. Dyson, esq, of Downham—At Lewis- 
ham, Mr. Paschal Fenochia, of Gibraltar, to Char- 
lotte, second daughter of A. Lawrie, esq. of London. 

Died.] At Canterbury, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Croft, prebendary of Canterbury—77, A. 5. Loftie, 


esq. of Canterbury—At Northfleet, Mrs. Goodyer— 
At 
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At Margate, 64, Mrs, Major—At Dover, C. Green, 
esq.—At Feversham, 98, Mrs. Gillow—At Eltham, 
32, Harriet Stringer, wife of J. Latham, esq.—At 
Canterbury, Mrs. Waters—At Dover, Francis John- 
son, the wife of J. Waller, esq. of Somerfield-court 
—At-Tunbridge Wells, 80, Mrs. Francis Ashburn- 
ham, last surviving daughter of the late Sir W. Ash- 
burnham, bishop of Chichester—At Goodnestone, 
78, Lady Bridges, mother of Sir Brook W. Bridges, 
bart. of Goodnestone-park. 


SUSSEX. 

A survey is now going on for the purpose of form- 
ing a navigable tide-canal, with twenty-five feet of 
water, for ships of the first class, from Arundel Bay 
to Deptford, a distance of nearly fifteen miles. The 
estimated expense is four millions. 

About 9,000 tubs of oysters were taken from the 
beds discovered last year off the town of Shoreham, 
and conveyed to the different grounds of Feversham, 
Colchester, Milton, &c.—the taking of which, gave 
employment to the crews of upwards of 380 vessels 
during the season. 

The first stone, for the rebuilding of Littlehamp- 
ton church, was laid on Monday, 28th February, by 
Robert Watkins, esq., agent to the Duke of Norfolk, 
having inscribed on it the names of that gentleman, 
the vicar, Anthony P. Kelly, and the churchwar- 
dens, Richard Isemongar and James Corney; also 
the date. Several coins, of the present reign, were 
deposited beneath. 

Married.) At Brighton, W. Rutson, esq. of Aller- 
ton, to Charlotte Maria, daughter of the late W. 
Ewart, esq. of Liverpool. 

Died.) The Rev. H. J. Beaver, B.D., rector of 
Barcomb, near Lewes—At Bexhill, Agnes, wife of 
H. Riddell, esq.—At Brighton, Mrs. Kemp, wife of 
T. R. Kemp, esq. M.P.—At Beckley, 76, Mrs. 
Witham—aAt Brighton, 67, Lieut.-General Dorrien. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Lately, as the workmen at Linnington’s coach 
manufactory, Portsmouth, were cutting up an ash- 
tree, they discovered, completely enclosed in the 
wood, a bird's nest, with the skeleton of a bird and 
portion of eggs. There was no appearance whatever 
of any aperture in the wood, nor can it be imagined 
how the bird and nest, in the perfectly-formed state 
discovered, became inserted in it; the nest was 
about eight feet from the stump of the tree. 

Died.} At Vicar’s-hill-house, J. C. Purvis, es 
Admiral of the Blue—At Porcheste Py 


tT, 79, Mary 
widow of the late Captain W. Smith, R.N.—Captain 


Dewell, Barrack-master of Gosport—P. Mackenzie 
esq. of Hilsen, near Portsmouth—At Hursley-lod e, 
Sir T. F. Heathcote, bart.—At Southampton the 
lady of Rear-admiral Sir J. Pp. Beresford, bart K.C B 
At Southampton, Mrs. Baird, daughter of the late 
T. Dickson, esq. of Burstow-park, Surrey ene 
widow of Captain W. Baird, only son of Sir Je 

Baird, bart.—At Droxford, the Hon. C.P. Hamil. 


ton, Admiral of the Red, secon 
Hamilton. d son of Lord A. 


seated 


WILTSHIRE. 
Married.) The Rev. C. F. Watkins 


Caroline, daughter of the late J. Al 
Jamaica. . 


Died.) 73, W. Ghost, ex i 
» esq. of Salisbury—At Wink. 
field, near Bradford, 81, T. Morris, esq.—At eae 
bury, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. Russell . ams 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.) At Hindon-house, W. RB. Ww : 
thampton, T. Cuming, esq.— At 
esq.—At Beckington, John, 


, of Farley, to 
dridge, esq. of 


ade, esq.— At Ba- 
Yeovil, 65, G. Mavo, 
son of J. Palmer, esq. of 


Provincial Occurrences :—Sussex, Hampshire, Wales, 


(April | 
relict of G. F, Ritsa, 
—At Bath, T. Cheyer 


Jamaica—At Bath, 85, Louisa, 
esq.—J. J. Francklin, esq 
M.D. of Cheltenham. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.] At Dorchester, J. P. Brady, MD, » 
Catherine, fourth daughter of the late T. Dui; 
esq. of Winborne-minster—T. Samson, esq. of King. 
ston Russel, to Mrs. Legg, of the Parsonage-hous, 
Stapleton, Dorset. 

Died.] At Weymouth, 33, Lucy, daughter of T, 
A. Maberley, esq.—At his seat in Dorsetshire, Siz 
Edward Baker, bart. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The opening of Chudleigh cave, commonly called 
Pixey’s Hole, has excited great interest among the 
antiquaries. Several antediluvian relics have been 
taken from the place, consisting of an elephants 
srinder, the tusk of a young hippopotamus, the jav- 
vone and teeth of some animal not yet identified. 
The researches are still in progress. 

A strata of bones, of a dimension much larger than 
those of any animal at present inhabiting this cour- 
try, has been discovered at Baggy Point, an elevated 
rock on the sea-coast, about twelve miles from Bar- 
staple, in the parish of Morthoe. 

Married.} At Crediton, H. Elliot, esq. of Coven- 
try, to Jane, fifth daughter of J. Roberts, esq. of 
Crediton—At Torquay, the Rev. W. Gretton, son of 
the Dean of Hereford, and vicar of Wethington and 
Preston Wynne, to Lucy, second daughter of the 
Rev. W. Ireland. 

Died.] At Reeve, the Rev. R. Trip—At A}phing- 
ton, 74, T. Whitear, esq.—At Exeter, W. Prideaux, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, London —At Heavitree, 55, 
Capt. J. Davie, R.N. of His Majesty's ship Conque- 
ror—At Topsham, 40, Mary, wife of T. L. Brown, 

esq.—At Bishop’s Nympton, Devon, Frances Matilda, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Smith, of West Til 
bury, Essex—At Stoke Cottage, near Dartmouth, 
D. N. Land, esq.—At Plymstock, 65, J. Satterthwaite, 
esq.—At Catdown, Eliza Ann, only daughter of T. 
Mann, esq. R.N.—At Devonport, 64, W. Martin, 
esq.—At Aysford Cottage, Sidmouth, 68, J. Rogers, 
esq.— Mary, relict of the late W. Clark, esq. of Buck- 
land-house. 


CORNWALL. 


Married.] At St. Gluvias, J. Bouchant, esq t 
Miss Millar, daughter of T. Millar, esq. of Flushing— 
At St. Allen’s, J. Gurney, esq. of Trevorgate-house, 
St. Merryn, to Miss A. Hugoe—At Budoch church, 
near Falmouth, Lieut. Croke, R.N. to Miss Smith, 
daughter of Capt. Smith, of Falmouth. 

Di-d.] At Lestwithiel, 74, Ann, relict of the At 
J. Baron—At Redruth, J. Ross, esq.—At Truro, 11 
Am, relict of the late Captain J. Williams—®; Mrs. 
Brewer—At Roseadgehill, 66, J. Tremenheere, esq: 
of Penzance—At Penzance, J. Gloag, eS4- 


WALES. 

A new line of road along the Flintshire shore, from 
below Holywell, round to Mostyn, Talacre, and 5° 
on to Meliden, &c. is contracted for, and will pro 
bably become the regular mail-road. 

The tradesmen and inhabitants of Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire, duly estimating the exertions and pub- 
lic spirit of W. Pugh, esq. of Brynily «arch, we 
subscribed one hundred guineas, for the purposé 
purchasing a piece of plate, suitably inscribed, a5 4 
testimony of gratitude for the unremitting — 
of that gentleman, in promoting works of pub sa 
utility, and the interests of all classes, in that busy 
and enterprizing town! . 

Married.) At Bridgend, J. May, esq- of Cavatrs: 
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1829) 
to Miss Davy, of Newcastle—At Lianyre church, 
Radnorshire, C. Powell, esq. of Ashfield, near Rhay- 
ader, to Mary, daughter of the late J. Williams, esq. 
¢ Cwm Llanyre—At Battle church, near Brecon, 
r 4. Harris, esq. of Hayne, Devon, to Louisa Eleo- 
- ghter of the Rev. T. Watkins, of Pen- 
conshire—R. W. Williams, esq- of Cardiff, 
of Upper Wimpole-street, London— 
at Colwinstone, Glamorganshire, Mr. J. Bydawell, 
of Stoke Lacey, to Sarah, second daughter of Mr, 
J. Downes, of Woodend-court, Herefordshire—On 
av the 3d inst. Mr. Thomas, purser, R.N. to 


Thursdé : oe 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Mathias, of Merlin’s- 


bridge, Haverford-west. 

Died.) W. Horton, esq. of Carmarthen—At his 
residence, the Rhyddings, near Swansea, 73, T. 
Bowdler, esq. F.R.S. and S.A., editor of the Family 
Shakspeare, and of several valuable and useful pub- 
ications: his memory will be long revered by a dis- 
tinguished circle of friends, and his death a lasting 
source of regret to the objects of his bounty—L. 
Prosser, esq. of Pwil, Breconshire—Bridget, youngest 
daughter of the late D. Davies, esq. of Trawsmaur, 
Carmarthenshire — At Llangemarch, Breconshire, 
after a few days’ illness, at the advanced age of 102, 
and in full possession of his mental faculties, T. 
Morgan, a native and inhabitant of that place—At 
Ruthin, Margaret, only child of the Rev. J. Jones— 
®, B. Hall, D.D., precentor of the Cathedral church 
of Llandaff, and twenty-nine years chancellor of the 
diocese—At Tenby, Francis Manners Sutton, esq-, 
late Colonel in the Guards, and second son of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury—Mrs. Leyson, 
relict of the late W. Leyson, esq. of Llantwit, near 
Neath—At the family-mansion of Tregil, near Llan- 
dilo, Carmarthenshire, J. W. Huges, esq.—At Car- 
marthen, Ann, wife of T. Taylor, esq.—At Mach- 
yulleth, Mrs. Jones, wife of Colonel Jones, of Coffro- 
nydd, Montgomeryshire—At Broughton, Flintshire, 
25, the Rev. C. B. Dod, A.M.—At Dolgelley, Merio- 
nethshire, 50, the Rev. R. Hughes. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh College.—It appears from the statement 
submitted by the College Commissioners, that the 
grants from Government expended up to 24th Janu- 
ary 1822, amounted to £68,856, and up to January 
1825, they amounted to £91,724. The contract- 
charge for building the Library on the south side, 
which is now in progress, is £23,000, of which £6520 
have been paid. Two years ago, the sum necessary to 
complete the buildings altogether, was estimated at 
£40,000, of which £20,000 has since been granted.— 
£10, is craved for the present session, and a 
similar sum for the next session will make up the 
amount. 


On Tuesday the 22d of February, an alarming fire ~ 


broke out from the fourth back-flat of a house in the 
High-street, Edinburgh, called Lady Lovat’s House— 
having been occupied, within the recollection of 
many, by the widow of the unfortunate Simeon Lord 
Lovat—which nearly destroyed two houses. 

One of the workmen belonging to Arrat’s Mill, 
near Montrose, while walking beside the mill-lead, 
5 Monday the 28th February, observed an otter, 
oe he threw a stone. The animal paying no 
rr em this signal of defiance, a little dog belonging 
dean began to bark at the otter, and afterwards 
pe him to begin the attack, when the otter, 
ake ga sudden leap, seized the dog by the back, 

tagged him into the water, from which he never 

ose again. 
Pe a explosion took place on the morning of 
Our miles es at Stobbs’ powder-mills, about 
me rom Dalkeith :—two men lost their lives, 
Part of one of the bodies was found nearly a mile 
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distant. It is not known how the ac cident originated 
the shock was felt at Edinburgh, and at Dalkeith 
one of the bells tolled from the concussion of the air 
Several persons received contusions from stones: and 
a shoemaker sitting at work at Gorebridge, had his 
— cut Y a pe of glass forced out of his window 

e quantity of powder ‘e : 
is tho six te r ene ane 

A short time ago, on digging the foundation and 
cellar of a house near the port of Annan, the work- 
men struck upon a spring of water, which to them 
appeared to be of a mineral nature. On this bein 
made known, several respectable persons visited “§ 
and, on trial, found it to be a chalybeate, strong] 
impregnated with alum; since which, a number of 
cures have been effected by it, such as dropsy, gravel 
&c. It is highly diuretic, and an excellent tonic it 
approaches nearer to the Hartfell Spa than any that 
has come to our knowledge, and inay prove of gene- 
ral benefit when its virtues are known. Nearly a 
century ago this spring was much resorted to, but 
the tides flowing over it, it fell into disrepute; from 
which circumstance, the port of Annan has to this 
day been denominated Annan Well. 

Married.) J. Johnson, esq. of Edinburgh, to 
Helen, youngest daughter of the late W. Scott, esq. 
of Musselburgh—At Jedburgh, Mr. T. Watson, of 
Leith Walk, to Margaret, daughter of the late J. 
Harvey, esq.—At Edinburgh, Captain B. Hall, R.N. 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Sir J. 
Hunter, Consul-General in Spain—At Edinburgh, 
Mr. J. Aitkin, to Jane, only daughter of Mr. T. 
Patterson—At Edinburgh, Mr. J. Swaine, of Fife, 
to Agnes Georgina, daughter of the late Captain 
Peddie. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, G. Kennedy, esq.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Rosina Home, relict of Mr. T. Laing, 
and eldest daughter of the late Hon. G. Home—At 
Aberdeen, the Rev. J. Farquharson—At Kenziels, 
near Annan, 76, Captain G. Irving—At Edinburgh, 
Katharine, daughter of the late T. Wedderburn, 
esq. of Inverness—At Mungal Cottage, J. Stainton, 
esq.—At Allua, Robert, son of A. Macfarlane, esq.— 
James Francis, only son of D. Souter, esy. of Mac- 
duff—At Rothesay, 80, Barbara, relict of the late 
J. Campbell, esq. of Stewart-hall—At Annan, Ann, 
eldest daughter of W. Little, esq.—At Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Margaret Davie, wife of Mr. Martin—At Edin- 
burgh, Grace, fourth daughter of R. Kennedy, esq. 
of Pinmore—George, youngest son of G. Wauchope, 
esq.—Mr. J. Scott. 


IRELAND. 


Married.) At Dublin, the Rev. C. Maberley, B.A. 
of Ropley, Hants, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
R. M‘Naghton, esq. of Summerhill, in the same 
county+-At Maylesker church, county Westmeath, 
R. Cane, esq. of Dublin, to Delia Eliza, daughter of 
the Rev. M. Dennis, of Union-hill, Westmeath— 
Daniel Tighe, esq. second son of the late W. Tighe, 
esq. of Woodstock, county Kilkenny, to Fanny, 
third daughter of the late Hon. Sir Edward Crofton, 
bart. of More, county Roscommon—At Dublin, 
Captain W. H. Stopford, R.A. to Mira Sophia, 
second daughter of Lieut.-Col. R. Bull, C.B. of the 
Royal Horse Artillery—At Garbally, T. Kavannagh, 
esq. of Borrie, county Kilkenny, to Lady Harriet 
Trenck, second daughter of the Earl of Clancarty— 
At Dublin, H.S. Jessop, esq. to Miss E. Batten. 

Died.] At Armagh, the Hon. and Rev. C. Knox, 
Archdeacon of Armagh—At Kells, county of Meath, 
Mark Begg, esq. at the extraordinary age of 109—At 
Tralee, 80, T. Quil, esq.—At his seat, Ballinard, 
county Tipperary, W. Chadwick, esq.—At Lismore, 
the Rev. Verney Lovett, D.D.—At Dublin, 40, J. 
Williams, esq. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e 


ene ee 


Tre first part of Dr. Jarrold’s inestimable paper adorns our present number ; the remaings 
shall infallibly appear in our next. We are highly gratified by the promise of further commyni. 
cations from the same elegant and philosophical pen. 


The second part of Egyptian Researches, hitherto delayed for ihe necessary illustrations, wil 
certainly appear next month, 


A very interesting Paper on Gradation, in the Scale of Being, has laid by us for some months, 
not neglect d, but deferred on account of its length; U is, hewever, much too valuable to be 
lost, and the first port of it shall appear in our nezt. 


An Author complains that he sent a work lo us in June last, which has never been notice! 
in our Review ; and seems to think that when a book is thus presented, some return in the wa; 


of compliment is due on the part of the Editor. He also encloses a list of quotations from 


various Reviews, Magazines and Journals, to show how worthy the work has, by others, been 
held of notice and commendation. To this the Editor makes no delay in answering, that by 
some aceideni or other, the book alluded to has never come to his hand ; if it had, it would 
undoubledly have been noticed ; so much, every author who sends a book, is entitled to expect, 
Though it ts now out of proper date, we will procure another copy fur the purpose.  Upon.ihe 
two other points, however, the Editor wishes it to be clearly and distinctly undersiood, The 
opinions of other reviewers never will have any influence on his adjudications. He is liable, like 
other men, to err, bui the errors he commits shall be his own. With respect to returning 
compliments, as though the presentation of a book were to be ecknowledged as a favour, he 
must beg leave to renounce altogether the euidance of any such Feeling. Every work he notices 
must be measured by the standard of its own merits, and by that oniy. The M. M. is not to 
be made “ Every man his own Reviewer.” The only fair advantage which authors car 
derive, from sending him their works, is, that they should be early noticed, and that they will 
avoid the havard of being overlooked, which, in the multitude of publications avith which the 
press is perpetually teeming, must inevitably be the loi of many a work, even of sterling ment 
and importance ; but let them not hope to be shielded from impartial criticism. 

Samuel's” interesting Memoirs of Moses Mandlesolm came too late for notice in our 
bud vt shall not be er rlooked in our Neve, ; 


number ; 
We make the like promise to “A Clereyman of the Established Church,” re ‘ating 10 i 
‘ ’ . . r R 
‘Real Grievances of the Irish Peasantry.”’ 
’ mo in pil mn 4 . 
Some pamphlets on American Mines and M 
grealer bulk, ait least, if not of more importance, which dropped in ut the latter end of the 
month, musi also await our future award. 


Af, ply ’ 7 ? 2 ’ . ° ° To 
| Mr. Cumbertand on Belzoni’s Soros; J. G. on improved Chimneys, and the effectual E 
clusion of the use of Chimneu-boys ; T. H.on the supposed Disinterment of Cromwell, Lreton, 
? cs i 0 ei a 5 ‘ ~. . * £0 anePre 
and Bradshaw ; and several other valuable articles, which came too late for immediate mser 
aa elaine «il at a ° ‘ 
fron, will appear in our nevt and ensuing numbers, 
OY» pe sna Jy os roofed es pe TS A ‘ , _ ie 
Ser . ral other articles, which we have not yet had time to examine, are reserved Jos Suber 
consideration, 
Letters fro he Coniz ' _ : : . the teshi- 
fins c + F om Eh ( ‘ Riva: — Journals of Tours, Ac., &c., require the stam) oO) one wae? 
— oy authenticity before they can be inserted ; and every gentleman commrancalins _ 
articles . > _ — ae cae vy * open Ces 
, “ cs J the future > IS VE que sled to mark distinctly as quotations, ana with proper ref rencess 
— nave transcribed or derived from books. Rural Excursions made by a London 
Fire-side, Journals of Trar ; 


on a Py -. “ee * 2 “ ° . = T° ’ l 
fro arels in Foreign Climes, written in Fleet-street, or in Kentish ah pe 
Jrom mats reals collected in’ Paternoster oe dad ihe’ Newspaper affices, will not suit Hi 
Purposes of our miscellany. rer 


Our readers will perceive that we have ] 
both restoring every part of the 


fs 
Ps he eae md con- 
original plan of the M.M., and bringing into form and C0 


sistent arrangement with i, all our new improvements 


‘ . P - » eet Ys in 
st , of addi Ti has subjected us ta the neceseys 
this instance, of adding echt supernumerary pace J 
: 4 ¥Y Pages to ow; 

t 


* customary quanti!y. 


iar : : on Is of 
ining Companies, and several other works of 
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aboured hard this month, to realize our Purp’ . 
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